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ADVERTISEMIENT. 

The following work was (Written in the* early part of last 
year, for Messrs. Rivington’s Theological I-»ibrary but as 
it seemed, on its completion, little fitted for the objects with 
which that publication has been undertaken, it makes its 
appearance in an independent form. Some apology is due 
to the reader for the length of the introductory chapter, but 
it was intended as the opening of a more extensive under- 
taking. It may be added, to prevent mistake, that the 
theological works ^cited at the foot of the page, are referred 
to for the facts, rather than the opinions they contain ; 
though some of them, as the ‘‘ Defensio Fidei Nicenae,” 
evince gifts, moral and intellectual, of so high a cast, as to 
render it a privilege to be allowed to sit at the feet of their 
authors, and to receive the words, which they have been, as 
it were, commissioned to deliver. 


LO 1833.] 



ADVERTISEMENT TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


A VEOT few words will suffice few the purpose of explain- 
ing in wl'.at respects the Third Edition of this Volume 
differs from those whicbh preceded it. 

Its text has been relieved of some portion of the literary 
imperfections necessarily incident to a historical sketch, its 
author’s first work, and written against time. 

Also, some additions have been made to the foot-notes. 
These are enclosed in brackets, many of them being merely 
references (under the abbreviation Ath. Tn”) to his anno- 
tations on those theological Treiitises of Athanasius, which 
he translated for the Oxford Library of the Fathers. 

A few longer Notes, for the most i)art extracted from 
other publications of his, form an Appendix. 

The Table of Contents, and the Cfironological Table 
have both been enlarged. 

No change has been made any where affecting the 
opinions, sentiments, or speculations contained in the 
original edition, — though they are sometimes expressed 
with a boldness or decision which now displeases him ; — 
except that two sentences, which needlessly reflected on the 
modern Catholic Church, have, without hurting the context, 
been relegated to a place by themselves at tlie end of the 
Appendix. 

Apyilf 1871 . 
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CHAPTitR I. 

* 

SCHOOLS AND PARTILS IN AND ABOUT THE ANTE- 
NICENE CHURCH, CONSIDERED IN THEIR RELA- 
TION TO THE AKIAN HERESY. 

SECTION L 

THE CHURCH OF ANIIOCIL 

It is proposed in the following pages to trace the 
outlines of the histoiy of Arianism, between the first 
and the second Gei|eral Councils. These are its 
natural chronological limits, whether by Arianism we 
mean a heresy or a patty iti the Ctorch. In the 
Council held at Nicaea, in Bithynia, it wa& 

formally detected and condemned. l2rtt||M|^equent 
yeara'it ran its course, ^through various lHH||nitions 
of opinion, and with various success, till of 

the second General Council, held a.d. 38 i , at 
tinaple, when* the^TOSources of heretiesd subtilty'bcjng: 
at lefiglli exhausted, the Arian party was ejected ipom' 
the body, and formed into a distinct 

ekteriox^o it. ft ig^d ^ggg this period, while it stilf 
ma^taified i^ liold upc^Phie crcS^l^nd the govern- 

U 



2 TIu Church qf’Av^och. [chap. i. 

* 

mcnt of the Church, that it especially invites the 
attention of the student in ecclesiastical history. 
Afterwards, Arianism presents nothing new in its 
doctrine, and is only remarkable as becoming the 
animating principle of a second series of persecutions, 
when the barbarians of the North, who were infected 
with it, possessed themselvM of tl» provinces' of the 
Roman Empire. 

The line of history which is thus limited by the two 
first Ecumenical Councils, will be found to pass 
'through a variety of others, provincial and patriarchal, 
which form easy and intelligible breaks in it, and pre* 
sent th ; heretical doctrine in the varioMs staiges of its 
impiety. These, accordingly, shall hie taken as car 
dinal points for our narrative to rest upon ; — and it 
will matter little in the result, whether it be called a 
history of the Councils, or of Arianism, between the 
eras already marked out. 

However, it is necessary to direct the reader’s atten- 
tion in the first place, to the state of parties and 
schools, in and about the Church, at the time of its 
rise, and to the sacred doctrine which it assailed, in 
order to obtain a due insight iil|!» tibe history of the 
controversy ; and the discussions' which these subjects 
involve, will ejjwupy a considerable portion of the 
TOlume. address myself without delay to this 

work ; this chapter, propose first to observe 

aipon'tK@^||Bhexion of Arianism with the Church of 
upon the state and genius of that Church 
inamitive times. This shall be the subject the 
section ; in those which follo'w, I shall consider 
^ nation towards the heathen philosophies apd 
fMliwtfes then prevalent ; and tow^^rdv the 0|||tancdi of 
Alexandria, to thou§^|||j|fith very little^ow of 
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SECT. 1.] The CkUrch of Antioch. 

reasoning, it is often referred. The consideration of « 
the doctrine of the Trinity shall form the second 
chapter. 


I. 

During the third century, tfie Church of Antioch 
was mgre or less ^acknowledged •as the metropolis of 
Syria, Cilicia, Phoenicia, -^^omagene, Osrhoenc, and 
Mesopotamia, in which provinces it afterwards held 
patriarchal sway^. It had bhen the original centre of 
Apostolical missions among the heathen^ ; and claimed^ 
St. Peter himself for its first bishop, who had 'been 
succeeded by Ignatius, Thcophilus, Babylas, and others 
of sacred mem^P^ in the universal. Church, as ch^m> 
^ions and martyi^ of the faith^. i he secular impor- 
tance of the city added to the influence which accrued 
to it from the ^religious associations thus connected 
with its name, especially when the Emperors made 
Syria the seat of their government. This ancient and 
celebrated Church; however, is painfully conspicuous 
in the middle of the century, as affording so open a 
manifestation of the spirit of Antichrist, as to fulfil 
almost literally the o rophecy of the Apostle in hi.s 
second Epistle to fmf Thessalonians^.* Paulus, of 
Samosata, who was raisq^ to" Vke see of Antioch not 
many years after the martyrdom of Babylas, after 
holding the episcopate for ten years, was deposed by 
‘ a Council of eastern bishops, held in A.l>. 

on the ground of his heretical notions concerning 
the nature of Christ His original calling seems to 
have been that of y sophist^ ; how he obtained admits 

^ Amiq. ix. i. ^ Acts xi., xiii., xtv. 

• Vide TOtonent, Mem. vol. i. &c. * Vide Euseb. vit. 30. 

* Moebeidlrds Seb. ante Conscs ssc. iii. { 53. 
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tance into the clerical order is unknown ; his elevation, 
or^t least his continuance in the '"see, he owed to the 
celebrated Zenobia^, to whom'^his literal^ attainnSents, 
and his political talents, may be supposed to have 
recommended him. \Vliatcver were the personal vir- 
tues of the Queen of the East, who is said to have 
been a Jewess %)y birth or creed, is not siwprising 
that she was littl<5 solicitoiiSE for the credit or influence 
of the Christian Church within her dominions. The 
character of Paulus is consigned to history in the 
Synodal Letter of the bishops, written at the time of 
his condemnation? ; which, being circulated through 
the Church, might fairly be trusted^ even though the 
high names of Gregory of Neoc^esaplPand Finnilmg 
were 'hot found in the number of his judges. He is 
therein charged with a rapacity, an arrogance, a vulgar 
ostentation and desire of popularity, a&i extraordinary 
profaneness, and a profligacy, which cannot but reflect 
seriously upon the Church and clergy which elected, 
and so long endured him. As to his heresy, it is 
difficult to determine what were his precise sentiments 
concerning the Person of Christ, though they were 
certainly derogatory of the dqc^ine of His absolute 
divinity and eternal existence. Indeed, it is probable 
that he had not any clear view on the solemn subject 
on which Ae allowed himself to speculate ; nor had 
any wi^J;<^\makc pjroselytes, and form a party in the 

^ Wm raised to tlie episcopate at the commencement of Odimatui^a 

i^icoegses ag^ainst Sapor (Tillemont, Mem* vot. iv, Chronol.}. In the 
years Which foliowedy he held a civil magistracyr^ WifSit his edclesias^al 
in the temporalities of wbic^, moreover, he was lipludd by 
Zenobio, some years after his formal deposition by the net^hbouhng 
^.bishops. (Basna^^. Annal. a*d. 269, f 6*) 

I Euseb* Mist. vii. 3^ 
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Church^. Ancient writers inform us that his heresy, 
was a kind of Judaism in doctrine, adopted to plgasc 
his ^Jewish 4 )atroness^^ and, if originating in this 
motive, it was not lilfcly to be veiy systematic or pro- 
found. His habits, too, as a sophist, would dispose 
him to employ himself in attacks upon the Catholic 
doctrine, and in inegular discusSion, r^^thcr than in the 
sincere effort to obtain some definite conclusions, to 
satisfy his own mind or convince others. And the 
supercilious spirit, which the Synodal letter describes 
as leading him to express contempt for the divines 
who preceded him at Antioch, would naturally occa- 
sion incaution in his theories, and a carelessness about 
guarding thei|||gfrrom inconsislenc/cs, even where lie 
•perceived them; Indeed, the Primate of Syri^*had 
already obtained the highest post to which ambition 
could aspire, ^nd had nothing to labour for; and 
having, as we find, additional engagements as a civil 
magistrate, he would still less be likely to covet the 
barren honours of an hercsiarch. A sect, it is true, 
was formed upon his tenets, and called after his name, 
and has a place in ecclesiastical history till the middle 
of the fifth century ; but it never was a considerable 
body, and even as 6arly as the dale of the Nicene 
Council had split into parties, diffcrihjj by various 
shades of heresy from the orthodox faith<« We shall 
have a more correct notion, then, of thS heresy of 

* * Mosbetm, de Reb. ante Const. | 35 , n. r* [For the opinions of 
Paulus. ride Athan, Tr. p. 1 75.] 

* Athan. Epist. ad Monachos, § 71. Theod. tlAr. ii. 8. Chrysost. m 
Joann* Horn. 7, hot Philastr. Hser. § 64, says that Paulus docuit Zeno* 
biam judalzare. 

^ TlUciilOiit, Mem. lo!. :t. p. :s6. Athan. in 


Arianos, iv. jo* 
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Paulus, if wc consider him as the founder of a school 
rather than of a sect, as encouraging in the Church the 
use of those disputations and feqptical inquiries, \9hich 
belonged to the Academy and other heatlien philoso- 
phies, and as scattering up and down the seeds of 
errors, which sprang gp and bore fruit in the genera- 
tion after him. •• In ednfirmation o^T^his vieWyt^which is 
suggested by his* original vocation,, by the temporal 
motives which are said to have influenced him, and by 
his inconsistencies, it may be observed, that his inti- 
mate friend and fellow-countryman, Lucian, who 
schismatized or was excommunicated on his deposi- 
tion, held heretical tenets of a diametrically opposite 
natpre, that is, such, as were afterwaj^^i^ called Semi^ 
Ariair, Paulus himself advocating a doctrine which 
nearly resembled what is commonly called the Sa- 
bcllian. ^ 

More shall be said concerning Paulus of Samosata 
presently ; but now let us advance to the history of 
:ihis I.ucian, a man of learning^, and at length a 
martyr, but who may almost be considered the author 
of Arianism. It is very common, though evidently 
illogical, to attribute the actual rise of one school of 
opinion to another, from some real or supposed simi- 
larity in their respective tenets. It is thus, for 
instance, ^atonism, or again, Origenism, has been 
assigned as the actual source from which Arianism 
was derh# 5 i^, Nowf Lucian's fioctrine is known to 
bftve b^n precisely the same as that species of Ari^ 

He was. distinguished in biblical literatutr, as being of a 

Iblfd edidoQ otf .the Sefktuagint. Vide Tillomont, Mem. vol. p..20S^ 
.Dll Pin, cent. tii. 
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anism afltenvardi^ called Scmi-A nanism^ ; but it is not 
on that account that 1 here trace the rise of Arianism * 
to l^ucian. There is an historical and not merely a 
doctrinal connexion fcefween him and the Arian party. 
In his school are found, in matter of fact, the names 
of most of the original advocates of Arianism, and all 
those who were ti^^most influei{tial in their respective 
Chureft^s thioiighout ^he East : — ^^‘ius himself, Euse- 
bius of Nicomedia, Leontius, Eudoxius, Asterius, and 
others, who will be familiar ^o us in the sequel ; and 
these men actually appealed to him as their authority, 
and adopted from him the party designation of Collu- 
cianists^. In spite of this undoubted connexion 
between Luci^and the Arians,we might be tempted 
•to believe, thii^^e assertions of the latter concerning 
his heterodoxy, originated in their wish to implicate 
a man of high character in the censures which the 
Church directed against themselves, were it not unde- 
niable, that during the times of the three bishops who 
successively followed Paulus, Lucian was under ex- 
communication. The Catholics too, arc silent in his 
vindication, and some of them actually admit his 
unsoundness in faith^. However, ten or fifteen years 
before his martyrdom, he was reconciled to the 

» 

* Sail, Barontas, and others, maintain his orthodoxy. The Semi- 

A« 1 aiis adopted his creed, whiclr is extant. Thotrgfhsa friend, as it 
appeals, of Paulus, he opposed the Sabeliians (by one of 'whom he was 
at length betrayed to the heathen persecutors of the Church), and this 
opposition would lead him to^cautious statements of an AHan tendency. 
Vide below. Section ▼. Epiphanius (Ancor. 33) tells us, that he con- 
sidered the Word in the Perso^ of Christ as the substitute for a human 
soul. * * 

^ THeod. Hist. i. 5* Epiph. User. Ixtx. 6. Cave, |Iisc. Licerar. voi. i. 
P- aon* 

• Theo^ H»t. i. 4- 
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Church ; and we may suppose that he then recant^ed ^ 
whatever was heretical in his creed : and his glorious 
end was allowed to wipe out from the recollecti^m of 
Catholics of succeeding time& those passages of his 
history, which nevertheless were so miserable in their 
results in the age succf^eding his own. Chrysostom’s 
panegyric on the festival of his martyrdom is still 
extant, Ruffintfs mentions him in ^honourableHerms, 
and Jerome praises his industry, erudition, and elo- 
quence in writing^. 

Such is the historical connexion at the very first 
sight between the Arian party and the school of An- 
tioch^ : corroborative evidence will hereafter appear, 
in the similarity of character which ex^ts between the 
two, bodies. At present, let it be ta|^ as a confir-* 
mat ion of a fact, which Lucian’s history directly 
proves, that Eusebius the historian, who is suspected 
of Arianism, and his friend Paulinus df Tyre, one of 
its first and principal supporters, though not pupils of 
Lucian, were more or less educated, and the latter 
ordained at Antioch^ ; while in addition to the Arian 
bishops at Nicaea already mentioned, Theodotus of 
Laodicea, Gr^ory of Beiyttis, Narcissus of Neronias, 
and two others, who were all supporters of Arianism 
at the Council, wei'e all situated within the ecclesias- 
tical influence, and some of them in the vicinky of 
Antioch^ ; so that (besides Arius himself), of thirteen, 
who according to Theodoret, arianized at the Council, 
nine are referable to the Syrian patriarchate. If we 
cSntinue the history of the controversy, we have fresV 

’ ♦ Vide TiUemont, Mem. voU w. ^ [Vide Appendix, StfHan Schoot^ 

^ Vales, de Vit. Easeb. et ad Hist. x. u 
TiUemom, Mem. vol. vi. p. 276. 
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evidence of the connexion between Antioch and Ari- 
anism. During the interval between the Nicene' 
Council and the death of Constantius (a,d* 325 — ^i), 
Antioch is the metropdtis of the heretical, as Alexan* 
dria of the orthodox party. At Antioch, the heresy 
recommenced its attack upon* the Church after the 
decision at Nicaea. In a Counml held at Antioch, it 
first showed itself in the shape of^Semt-Arianism, 
when Lucian's creed was produced. There, too, in 
this and subsequent Councils, negotiations on the doc- 
trine in dispute were conducted with the Western 
Church. At Antioch, lastly, and at Tyre, a suffragan 
see, the sentence of condemnation was pronounced 
upon Athanasiqs. 

2 . 

Hitherto I have spoken of individuals as the authors 
of the apostas)f which is to engage our attention in the 
following chapters ; but there is reason to fear that 
men like Faulus were but symptoms of a corrupted 
state of the Church. The history of the times gives 
us sufficient evidence of the lu’xuriousness of Antioch ; 
and it need scarcely be said, that coldness in faith is 
the sure consequence of relaxation of morals*. Here, 
however, passing by this consideratior^, which is too 
obvious to require dwelling upon, I would rather direct 
the reader's attention to tiie particular form which the 
Antiochene corruptions seem to have assumed, viz., 
that of Judaism* ; which at that time, it must be 
• 

' [Vide a Kinarkable passage in Ortgen, on the pomp of the Bishops 
of bts dayt quoted by l^eander. Mist. voK ii. p. 330, Bohn.J 

* |[Lengerke, de Ephrs&m. Sjrr, p, 64. traces the literal interpretatian, 
which was the characteristic of the school of Antioch, to the ezampik ^ 
the JewsJ <9 
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recollected^ was the creed of an existing nation^ 
ac^ng upon the Church, and not merely, as at this 
day, a system of opinions m^re or less discoverable 
among professing Christians. 

The fortunes of the Jewish people had experienced 
a favourable change since the reign of Hadrian. The 
violence of Roman f persecution had been directed 
against the Chigstian Church ; while the Jews, 
gradually recovering their strength, and obtaining 
permission to settle and make proselytes to their 
creed, at length became an influential political body 
in the neighbourhood of their ancient home, especially 
in the Syrian provinces which were at tliat time the 
chief residence of the court. Sevetus (A.D. 194) is 
said to have been the first to extend to them thi 
imperial favour, though he afterwards withdrew it. 
Ileliogabalus, and Ale.xandcr, natives^ of Syria, gave 
them new privileges ; and the latter went so far as to 
place the image of Abraham in his private chapel, 
among the objects of his ordinary worship. Philip 
the Arabian continued towards them a countenance, 
which was converted into an open patronage in the 
reign of Zenobia. During the Decian persecution, 
they had been sufficiently secure at Carthage, to 
venture to take part in the popular ridicule which the 
Christians excited ; and they are even said to have 
stimulated^ Valerian to his cruelties towards the 
Church^. 

^ But this direct hostility waS not the only, nor the 
most formidable means of harassing their religious 
enemi&, which their improving fortunes opened upon 
them. With their advancement in wealth and im- 


* Bwiage, llist. dtis Juifo, vi. ta« Tiilemont, Mist, des Emper. iil. iv. 
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portance, their national character displayed itself . 
under a new exterior. The moroseness for wl>jch 
theynvere previously n<itorious, in great measure dis- 
appears with their di^odgment from the soil of their 
ancestors ; and on their re-appearance as settlers in a 
strange land, those festive, *self-indulgent habits, 
Avhich,^n earlier times, had but* drawsi on them the 
animadversion of their Prophets, became their dis- 
tinguishing mark in the eyes of external obseiwcrs^. 
Manifesting a rancorous malevolence towards the 
zealous champions of the Church, they courted the 
Christian populace by arts adapted to captivate and 
corrupt the unstable and worldly-minded. Their pre- 
tensions to magical power gained them credit with the 
superstitious, to whom they sold amulets for the cure 
of diseases ; their noisy spectacles attracted the 
curiosity of the idle, who weakened their faith, while 
they disgraced their profession, by attending the 
worship of the Synagogue. Accordingly there was 
formed around the Church a mixed multitude, who, 
without relinquishing their dependence on Christi- 
anity for the next world, sought in Judaism the 
promise of temporal blessings, and a more accommo- 
dating rule of life than the gospel revealed. Chrysos- 
tom found this evil so urgent at Antioch in his day, as 
to iritemipt his course of/homiKes on the heresy of the 
Anchheeans, in order to direct his preaching against 
the seductions to which his hearers were then exposed, 
by the return of the* Jewish festivalsS. In another 

• Vkte^rbboir, HisU tfh. kti . note (t. Chrysost. in Judasos, U p. 386— 

3S8, &C. • 

• Chiysost. in Jtiddeos, i. p, 389, [Jeronic speaks of a law of 

VjiUens s'-—** ne quis vitulorum carnibus vcsceretur, utilitati agticMifurse 

.ptovidms, ct peaalmam judaixjtaUU vuigi emendans consuetudinefn.^ 
Adv. Joviniaa. ii. 7.] 
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• 

part of the empire, the Council of lilibcris found 
iiecessaiy to forbid a superstitious custom, which had 
bden introduced among the country people, of having 
recourse to the Jews for a blessing on their fields. 
Afterw’^ards, Constantine made a law against the inter- 
marriage of Jews and Christians; and Constantins 
confiscated the goo<Js of Christians who laj>sed to 
Judaism^. 'rtiese successive enactments may be 
taken as evidence of the view entertained by the 
Church of her own danger, from the artifices of the 
Jews. Lastly, the attempt to rebuild the temple in 
Julian’s reign, was but the renewal of a project on 
their part, which Constantine had already frustrated, 
for reinstating their religion in its ancient ritual and 
country^, ‘ • 

Such was the position of the Jews towards the 
I^rimitive Church, especially in the ^patriarchate of 
Antioch ; which, I have said, was their principal place 
of settlement, and was at one time under the civil 
government of a Judai/.ing princess, the most illus- 
trious personage of her times, who possessed influence 
enough over the Christian body to seduce the Metro- 
politan himself from the orthodox faith. 

3 - 

But the evidence of the existence of Judaism, as a 
system, in the portion of Christendom in question, is 

«. 

^ Bingham, Antiq. xvi. 6. Basnage, Hist, des Juifs, vi. 14* 

^ Chiyaost, in Judeeos, iii. p. 435. [Vide CbiTSOst. in Matth|^Hniii.4j, 
whfire he says that in JuUan*s time, ** they ranged themsdires with the 
heathen and courted their party.** He proceeds to say that in all their 
other eril works they surpass their predecessors, in sorceries, ms^ic arts, 
impurities.'* Oxford Transit 
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contained in a circumstance which deserves out par- 
ticular attention ; the adoption, in those parts, of ^he 
quarfo deciman rvile gf Observing E^tcr, when it was 
on the point of being discontinued in the Churches of 
Proconsular Asia, where it had l^rst prevailed. 

It is well known that at thq close of the second 
centurjF, a controversy arose belwecn^ Victor, Bishoj) 
of Rome, and Polyerdtes, Bishop ^f Ephesus, con- 
cerning the proper time for celebrating the Easter 
feast, or rather for terminatmg the ante-paschal fast. 
At that time the whole of Christendom, with the 
exception of Proconsular Asia (a district of about 
two hundred miles by fifty), and its immediate neigh- 
bourhoods, continued the fast on to the Sunday ^ftcr 
the Jewish Passover, which they kept as Easter Day 
as we do now, in order that the weekly and yearly 
commemorations of the Resurrection might coincide. 
But the Christians of the Proconsulate, guided by 
Jewish custom, ended the fast on the very day of 
the paschal sacrifice, without regarding the actual 
place held in the week by the feast, which imme- 
diately followed ; and were accordingly called Quarto- 
decimans^. Victor felt the inconvenience of this 
want of uniformity in the celebration of the chief 
Christian festival ; and was urgent, even far beyond 
the iKDunds of charity, and the rights of hi# see, in his 
endeavour to obtain the compliance of the Asiatics, 
Polycrat^s, who was primate of the Quarto-decimaii 
Churches, defended their peculiar custom by a state- 
ment \)2Jiich is plain and unexceptionable. They had 
received their rflle, he said, from St John and St 


• Euseb. Hist. V. 23—25, and Vales, ad loc. 

• Exod. 6. Vide I'lllcmoiit, Me nu vol. i;i. p 629, SiCm 
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Philip the Apostles, Polycarp of Smyrna, Melito of - 
S^l'dis, and others ; and deemed it inctimbent on 
them to transmit as they hs^ received. There was 
nothing Judaistih in this con<fuct ; for, though the 
Apostles intend^ the Jewish discipline to cease with 
those converts who wfere bom under it, yet it was by 
no means clear* thatT its calendar caide unejer the 
proscription of it? rites. On the other hand, it was 
natural that the Asian Churches should be affection- 
ately attached, to a custom which their first founders, 
and they inspired teachers, had sanctioned* 

But the case was very different, when Churches, 
which had for centuries observed the Gentile rule, 
adopted a custom which at the time had only exis- 
tence jamong the Jews. The Quarto-dccimans of the 
Proconsulate had come to an end^ by A.D. 276 ; and, 
up to that date, the Antiochene provinces kept their 
Easter fpast in conformity with the Catholic usage* ; 
yet, at the time of the Nicene Council (fifty years 
afterwards), we find the Antiochenes the especial and 
solitary champions of the Jewish rule*. We can 
scarcely doubt that they adopted it in imitation of the 
Jews who were settled among them, who are known 
to have influenced them, and who about that very 
date, be it observed, had a patroness in Zenobia, and, 
what was stranger, had almost a convert in the person 
of the Chi%tian Primate. There is evidence^ more- 
over, of the actual growth of the custom in the 
Pj|triarchate at the end of the third cratuiy; which^ 

-V 

Mem. vol. ni. p. 4S, wha oonjectxves that Ans&olitts of 
Laotfioea was the aathor of the chano^e. Bat chaagea lequUe predfs;poa» 
mg caosea. 

* Athaa Afros, | s. 
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> well agn^ees with the hypothesis of its being an inno- 
vation, and not founded on ancient usage. And ag^Mln 
(as was natural, sup|>qaing the change to begin at 
Antioch), at the date of the Nicenll Council, it was 
established only in the Syrian Churches, and was but 
making its way with incompl(^e success in the ex- 
tremiti^ of '^the Patriarchate.* In* Me^potamia, 
Audius b^an his schism with th» characteristic of 
the Quarto-deciman rule, just at the date of the 
Council^ ; and about the saftnc time, Ciiipia was con- 
tested between the two parties^ as I gather from the 
conflicting statements of Constantine ami Athanasius, 
that it did, and that it did not, conform to the Gentile 
(ustom^. By the same time, the controversy had 
reached £^ypt also. Bpiphanius refers to a celebrated, 
contest, now totally ynknown, between one Crescentius 
and Alexandety the first defender of the Catholic faith 
against Arianism^. 

It is true that there was a third Quarto-deciman 
school, lying geographically between the Proconsulate 
and Antioch, which at first sight might seem to have 
been the medium by which the Jewish custom was 
conveyed on from the former to the latter ; but there 
is no evidence of its existence till the end of the fourth 
century. In order to complete my adcount of the 
Quarto-decimans, and show more fully their relation 
to the Judaizers, I will here make mention of it ; 
though, in doing so,’ I must somewhat digress from 
the main subject under consideration. 

» * Bptpli. Hser. Ixx. ^ t. ' 

' ^ AUiasi. tMl AIfc»» supra. Socr. Hist* i. 9, whece, hf the hjre, the 
f^rocaiuiulace is spoken of as isonformini^ to the general usage | so as 
dearlf to distinguish betureen the iprp f^uarto-deaman schools* 

* Efilph* ibid* I 9* , " 
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The portion of Asia Minor, lying between the Pro- 
cotfsulatc and the river Halys, may be regarded, in 
the Ante-Niccnc, times, as oiie country, comprising 
the provinces of Phrygia, Galatia, Cappadocia, and 
l^aphlagonia, afterwards included within the Exarchate 
of Caesarea ; and was then marked by a religious 
character of a ^peculiar cast. Socrates, speaking of 
this district, inforfns us, that its inhabitants were dis- 
tinguished above other nations by a strictness and 
seriousness of manners, having neither the ferocity of 
the Scythians and Thracians, nor the frivolity and 
sensuality of the Orientals^. The excellent qualities, 
however, implied in this description, were tamislied 
by tjie love of singularity, the spirit of insubordination 
and separatism, and the gloomy spiritual pride which 
their history evidences. St. Paul’s lipistle furnishes us 
with the first specimen of this unchrisftian temper, as 
evinced in the conduct of the Galatians^, who, dis- 
satisfied with the exact evangelical doctrine, aspired 
to some higher and more availing system than the 
Apostle preached to them. What the Galatians were 
in the first ccntuiy, Montanus and Novatian became 
in the second and third ; both authors of a harsh and 
arrogant discipline, both natives of the country in 
question and both meeting with special success in 
that countiy, although the schism of the latter was 
organized at Rome, of which Church he was a pres- 
byter. It was, moreover, the peculiarity, more or less, 
of<x)th Montanists and Novatians in those parts, W 
dififer from the general Churcli as to the time of 

* Socrat. HisU iv. 28, cf, Epiph. Hcer. xhiii. 14 [and xbiU i]|« 

^ [Jerome calls the Galatians ** ad mtelligentiam tardiores, veoocdes,** 
aad speaks of thetr stoliditas barbara,** in Galat. Ub. ii. piarf.^ * 

^ V il s, ad loc. Scer* [Philostbrg. \ uu 15.] 
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•observing lisster® ; whereas, neither in Africa nor in 
Rome did ithe two sects dissent from the received 
rale*.* What ,was th^ principle or origin of this 
irregularity, dora not clearly appear ; unlras we may 
consider as characteristic, what seems to be the fact, 
that wlien their neigfibours of t^e Proconsulate were 
Quarto-^ecimans, they (in the Vords^ of Socrates) 
"shrank from feasting bn the Jewish festival^,” and 
after the otliers had conformed to the Gentile rule, 
they, on the contrary, openly Judaized 3. This change 
in their practice, which took place at the end of the 
fourth century, was mainly effected by a Jew, of the 
name of Sabbatius, who becoming a convert to Chris- 
tiljinity, rose to the episcopate in the Novatian Church. 
Sozomen, in giving an account of the transaction, 
observes that it was a national custom with the 
Galatians and Phiygians to judaizc in their observance 
of Easter. Coupling this remark with Eusebius’s 
mention of Churches in the neighbourhood of the 
Proconsulate, as included among the Quarto-dccimans 
whom Victor condemned^, we may suspect that the 
perverse spirit which St Paul reproves in his Epistle, 
and which we have been tracing in its Montanistic 
and Novatian varieties, still lurked in those parts in 
^ original judaizing form, till after a course of years 
tt was accidentally brought out by circumstances 
upon the public scene of ecclesiastical history. If 
'further evidence of thp connexion of the Quarto* 
• 

^ Soemc. Hist ss- Sozom. Hist. viU 

^ Ter«sll.*4e Itjun. Vaks. ad Sozom. vii. i8. Socrar. Hist. ▼. si» 
9 l^sleclus ad. loc. applies this didbently* 

* Hlstu ▼. 11 . 

^ Saslih Hist tit map^au 
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decitnan usage with Judaism be required, I may refer 
t6 Constantine’s Nicene Edict, which forbids it, among 
other reasons, on the grouftd of its being Jewish^. 

4 . 

The evide^pe, wh'ch has been adduced for the exis- 
tence of Judaism in the Clvirch of AntiocA, is not 
without its bearing upon the history of the rise of 
Arianism. I will not say that the Arian doctrine is 
the direct result of a judaizing practice; but it 
deserves consideration whether a tendency to dero- 
gate from the honour due to Christ, was not created 
by an observance of the Jewish rites, and much more, 
by that carnal, self-indulgent religion, which seems ist 
that time to have prevailed in the rejected nation. 
When the spirit and morals of a people are materially 
debased, varieties of doctrinal error* spring up, as if 
self-sown, and are rapidly propagated. While J udaism 
inculcated a superstitious, or even idolatrous depen- 
dence on the mere casualties of daily life, and gave 
license to the grosser tastes of human nature it 
necessarily indisposed the mind for the severe and 
unexciting mysteries, the large indefinite promises, 
and the remote sanctions, of the Catholic faith; wht<dl 
fell as cold and uninviting on the depraved imagina- 
tion, as the doctrines of the Divine Unity arid 
implicit trust in the unseen God, on the minds of the., 
early Israelites. Those who were not constrained 
by the mess^c of mercy, had time attentively to 
'consider the intellectual difhculties which ^ were the 
atuchum of its communication, antf heard but **a hard 
'* in what was sent from heaven as “tidings of 


* 'llicod. i lOa 
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•great joy.” “ The mind," says Hooker, “ feeling 
present joy, is always marvellously unwilling to adihit 
any 6ther cogitation, •aftd' in that case, casteth off 
those disputes whereunto the intellectual at other 
times easily draweth. . . The p<ipple that arc said ill 
the sixth of John t<j have gone after our Lord to 
Capernaum . . leaying Him on*the dh^ side of the 
sea of Tiberias, ahti finding Him Sgain as soon as 
they themselves by ship were arrived on the contrary 
side . . as they wondered, so*they asked also, * Rabbi, 
when earnest Thou hither?' The Disciples, when 
Christ appeared to them in a far more strange and 
miraculous manner, moved no question, but rejoiced 
gyeatly in what they saw . . The one, because they 
enjoyed not, disputed ; the' other disputed not, bedhuse 
they enjoyed®.” 

It is also a question, whether the mere performance 
of the rites of the Law, of which Christ came as anti- 
type and repealer, has not a tendency to withdraw the 
mind from the contemplation of the more glorious and 
real knifes of the Gospel ; so that the Christians of 
Antioch would diminish their reverence towards the 
true Saviour of man, in proportion as they trusted to 
the media of worship provided for a time by the 
Mosaic ritual. It is this consideration which ac- 
counts for the energy with which the great Apostle 
Combats the adc^tion of the Jewish ordinances by 
the Christians of Galatia, and which might seem 
excessive, tUl vindicated by events subsequent to his 
own day^. In the £pisrie addressed to them, the 

7 {fiweelMus sa>r 9 , that St. Paul detected humanitarianieni m the 
Jiidateai. Contr. Marcell i. i, p. 7 J 

C 2 
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Judaizcrs are described as men labouring under an 
irrational fascination, fallen from grace, and self- 
excluded from the Christian ^privil^es^ ; whbn in 
appearance they were but using, what on the one 
hand might be called mere external forms, and on 
the other, had actuary been delivered to the Jews on 
Divine authority. Some light is thrown upon the 
subject by the fistic to the*Hebrews, in which it is 
implied throughout, that the Jewish rites, after their 
Antitype was come, did' but conceal from the eye of 
faith His divinity, sovereignty, and all-sufficiency. If 
we turn to the history of the Church, we seem to See 
the evils in actual existence, which the Apostle antici- 
pated in prophecy; that is, we see, that in the obsole^ 
furniture of the Jewish ceri%K>nial, there was in fact 
retained the pestilence of Jewish unbelief, tending 
(whether directly or not, at least eventually) to intro- 
duce fundamental error respecting the Person of Christ. 

Before the end of the first century, this result is 
disclosed in the system of the Cerinthians and tlMt 
Ebionites. These sects, though more or less infected 
with Gnosticism, were of Jewish origin, and observed 
the Mosaic Law ; and whatever might be the minute 
peculiarities of their doctrinal views, they also agreed 
in entertaining Jewish rather than Gnostic conceptions 
of the Pefson of Christ^. Ebion, especially, is chatac- 
terised by his Humanitarian creed; while on the otiher 
hand, his Judaism was so notorious, that Tertullian 
does not scruple to describejiim as virtually the obj4act 
^f the Apostle’s censure in his E{nstle. to the Gjlkl- 
tians*.^ 

* SoerM. Hist. V. S9. 

* Burton, Bamp. Lect, notea 74. Si* 

J Tertttll de Pitescript ilaifcu O as. p> Stf* 
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« The Nazarenes are next to be noticed ; — not Tor tl*v 
influence they exercised on the belief of Christian^, 
but ai» evidencing, with tiie sects just mentioned, the 
latent connection between a judaizing discipline and 
heresy in doctrine^ Who they were, and what their 
tenets, has been a subject of mudh controversy. It is 
suflicienj for my purpose — and s<5 far i% undoubted — 
that they were at the same time zealous of the Law” 
and unsound in their theology® ; and this without 
being related to the Gnostic families : a circumstance 
which establishes them as a more cogent evidence 
of the real connexion of ritual with doctrinal J udaism 
than is furnished by the mixed theologies of Ebion 
and Cerinthus^. It is worth observing that their 
cfeclension from orthod^y appears to have b&n 
gradual; Epiphanius is me first writer who includes 
them by name ip the number of heretical sccts^. 

® Burton, Barapt. Lect., nou* 84. 

* For the curious in ecclesia&tical antiquity, Mosheim has elicited the 
foUowini^ account of their name and sect (Mosheim de lieb* Christ, ante 
Constant. Ssrcul. ii. § 38, 39). The title of Nasarene he considers to 
have origmally belonged to the body of Jewish converts, taken by them 
with a reference to Matt. ii. 23, while the Gentiles at Antioch aesutned the 
Greek appellation of Christians. As the Mosaic ordinances gradually fell 
into disuse among the former, in process of rime it became the peculiar 
designation of the Church of Jerusalem ; and that Church in turn throw** 
iag off Hb Jeurisb exterior in the reign of Hadrian, on being unfairly 
suluected to the disabilities then laid upon the rebel nation, it finally 
settled upqst the scanty remnant, who considered their ancient oeicmonial 
to he an essential part of their present profession. These Judaizrrs, from 
an ofer-attadiment to the forms, proceeded in course of time, to imbibe 
ffpoopirit of the degenerate system; and ended in doctrinal riews not fetr 
short of modern Socini^ism. 

* Burton, BampL Lent., note 84. Considering the Judaism of the 
fhnartOvdecifBans after Victoi^s age, is it im|>ossib1e that he may have 
snspcctedtbat the old leaven was inferting the Chumhes of dsia ? This, 
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Such arc the instances of the connexion between 
Judaism and theological errc previously to the*age of 
Paulus, who still more strikingly exemplifies it First, 
we are in possession of his doctrinal opinions, which 
are grossly humanitarian ; next we find, that in early 
times they wore actoowledged to be of Jewish or^n ; 
further, that hfs ceremonid Judaism also was so 
notorious that one author even affin^^s that he 
observed the rite of c'lrcumcisionS : and lastly, just 
after his day we discover the rise of a Jewish usage, 
the Quarto-deciman, in the provinces of Christendom, 
immediately subjected to his influence. 

It may be added that this view of the bearing fii 
Judaism upon the scepticail ^school afterwards caHed 
Arian is countenanced by frequent passages in the 
writings of the contemporary Fathers, on which no 
stress, perhaps, could fairly be laid, were not their 


will explain and partly excuse his earnestness in the oontfoirersy with 
them. It most be recollected that he witnessed, in hts own branch of the 
Church, the nse of the first simply hamanitarian school which Cbiis- 
tianity bad seen, that of Theodotus, Aitemas, &c. (Euaeb. Hist. v. aS), 
the latter of whom is charged by Alexander with reviving the heresy of 
the judatzing Ebion (Theod. Hist., i. 4) ; [while at the same time at 
Home Blastua was introducing the Qnarto-deciman rule]. Again, Theo* 
dotiu, Montanos, and Praxeas, whose respective heresies lie Was dOgaged 
In combathig, all belonged to the neighbourhood of 4 ie PittoonsadiHe. 
jrhere there seems to have been a school, from which Praseas deri v e d hts 
^pWfesy (Theod. Hiar. iii. it) : while Montanism, as its after histoiy idiodrs, ** 
contained in it the seeds, both of the Ctnarto^deciman and Sahdliaii errors j 
^tllemonc# Mbm. voh n. p* Athan. in Arian. U. 4 d}* ^ 

M added that the younger Theodotus is suspected of Moniaahunf 
h(em. vol. iit. p. 277). «« ; ^ 

. d FbUascr- Httr. $ 64. [Epiphanies denies that the PauHantem effionm* 
"oilsd. Hier. lav. a. It is lemarlmbte that the AnanWbfstrmlofliSMlfMRHte^ 
on the rite, Brit. p. 401 3*3 
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ro^iii!»|r <toteipreted by tbe ab9ve historical facts^. 
Moreover, in the popular risings which took place in 
Antiqph and Alexandria in favour of Arianism, the 
Jews sided with the here&cal party^ ; evincing thereby* 
not indeed any definite interest in the subject of 
dii^ute, but a sort of spontan^us feeling, that the 
side of heresy was their natural position ; and further, 
that itfi spirit, and th^ character wbibh it created, 
were congenial to their own. Or, ligain, if we con- 
sider the subject from a different point of view, and 
omitting dates and schools, take a general survey of 
Christendom during the first centuries, we shall find 
it divided into the same two parties, both on the Arian 
and the Quarto-deciman questions ; Rome and Alex- 
andria with their dependencies being the champion^ of 
the Catholic tradition in either controversy,* and 
Palestine, Syria, and Asia Minor, being the strong- 
holds of the opposition. And these are the two 
questions which occasioned the deliberations of the 
Nicene Fathers. 

However, it is of far less consequence, as it is less 
certain, whether Arianism be of Jewish origin, than«^ 
whether it arose at Antioch : which is the point prin- 
cipally insisted on in the foregoing pages. For in 
proportion as it is traced to Antioch, so is the charge 
of originating it removed from the great; Alexandrian 
School, upon which various enemies of our Apostolical 
Churqh have been eager to fasten it. In corroboratioi^ 
of what has been said above on this subject, I here ado*^ 
the words of Alexander, in his letter to the Church of 

* Atiunt de Deem. 371 Sencent. Dionys. 3, 4$ ad Epiac. Mtf. 
fafSf a $ in Arlan« IB. »7f and pamm. Chrysost. Hotn. in AnomaeonaCUl 
in Jadttos^ Ibeod. HiBta t. 4. Epiphan. Haer. Uix. 79* 

^ Hist, den Jntfiii ¥ia4i» 
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Constantinople, at the beginning of the coritroversjr;^ 
which arc of themselves decisive in evidence of the 
part, which Antioch had, in giving rise to the detest- 
able blasphemy which he was combating. 

“Ye are not ignorant,” he writes to the Constanti- 
nopolitan Church cdnceming Arianism, ^‘that this 
rebellious .^^doctrinc Icelongs to Ebion and Artemas, 
and is in imitation of Paulus of Samosata, Bishop 
of Antioch, who was excommunicated by the sentence 
of the Bishops assembled in Council from all quarters* 
Paulus was succeeded by Lucian, who remained in 
separation for many years during the time of three 
bishops. . , • Our present heretics have drunk up the 
dregs of the impiety of these men, and are .theijr 
sedf-et offspring ; Arius and Achillas, and their pkrty 
of evil-doers, incited as they are to greater excesses 
by three Syrian prelates, who agree *with them . . , 
Accordingly, they have been expelled from the 
Church, as enemies of the pious Catholic teaching ; 
according to St. Paul's sentence, ' If any man preach 
any other Gospel unto you than that ye have received, 
# let him be anathema®/ ” 

* Theod. Hist. 1.4. [Simeon, Bishop of Beth-Arsam, ia^i*ersia, A.n. 
510^-525, traces the gfenealog^y of Pauliaiusm and Nestorianism from 
Judaism ^us Caiaphas to Simon 'Magns ; Simon to Ebkm i Eldoado 
Artemon ; Artemon to Paul of Somosata \ Paul to Diodoros ; Diedo^#^ 
llteodore ; llieodore 10 Hestorios. Asseman. Blbl. 6/ieiiu U i. p* ^ 4/4 
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THE SCHOOI^ OF^THE SOPHISTS. 

As Antioch was the birth-place, so were the Schools 
of the Sophists the place of education of the heretical 
Spirit which wc arc considering. In this section, 1 
f>rapose to show its disputatious character, ajid to 
refer it to these Schools as the source of it 

The vigour of the first movement of the heresy, and 
the rapid extension of the controversy which it intro- 
duced, are among the more remarkable circumstances 
connected with its history. In the course of six years 
' it called for the interposition of a General Council ; 
though of three hundred and eighteen bishops there^ 
assembled, only twenty-two, on the largest calculation 
and, as it really appears, only thirteen, were after all 
found to be its supporters. Though thus condemned 
by -the whole Christian world, in a few' years it broke 
out again; secured the patronage of the imperial 
ODurt, which had recently been converted to the 
Christian faith ; matie its way into the highest 
dignities of the Church ; presided at her Councils, 
and ^over the majority of her member^; 

. were orthodox believers. 

doubtless, one chief cause of these successes is 
fonild la the circumstance, that Lucian's pupils wttt 
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br'>ught together from so many different i^hcesi, and 
were promoted to posts of influence in so many paHs 
of* the Church. Thus Eusebios, Maris, and Thet^piis, 
were bishops of the principal sets of Bithjmia ; Mcno- 
phantes was exarch of Ephesus ; and Eudoxius was 
one of the Bishops of Comagene. Other causes will 
hereafter appear in t|Jc secular history of the day ; but 
here 1 am to spc|ik of their talent for disputation, to 
which after all they ivere principally indebted for 
their success. , 


It is obvious, that in every contest, the assailant, as 
such, has the advantage of the party assailed ; and 
that, not merely from the recommendation which 
novefty gives to his cause in the eyes of bystander^ 
but also from the greater facility in the nature of 
things, of finding, than of solving obje^ions, whatever 
be the question in dispute. Accordingly, the skill of 
a disputant mainly consists in securing an t^ensive 
position, fastening on the weaker points of his adver* 
41 sary's case, and then not relaxing his hold till the 
latter sinks under his impetuosity, without having the 
opportunity to display the strength of his own cause, 
and to bring it to bear upon his opponent ; or, to 
make use of a familiar illustration, in causing a sudden 
run upon his resources, which the circumstances of 
tune and place do not allow him to meet This was 
the artifice to which Arianism owed its first sucQesses>. 
U owed them to the circumstance of its being (in it& 
,^«Ejg:iiial form) a sceptical rather than a dpggpntic 

^ yap ^ cIs Spww*. 

Haer. lux. 15. Vide the whole passage. 
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teacSiin^^ to its proposing to inquire into and reform . 
the received creed, rather than to hazard one o(| its 
owi). The heresies w^ich preceded it, originating in 
less subtle and deiCtcrous talent, took up a false 
position, professed a theory, and sunk under the obli> 
gations which it involved. The monstrous dc^[mas of 
the various Gnostic sects pass ^ay fijpm Uie scene of 
histoi^ as fast as they enter it. .^bellianism, which 
succe^ed, also ventured on a creed ; and vacillating 
between a similar wildness of doctrine, and a less 
imposing ambiguity, soon vanished in its tum>. But 
the Antiochene School, as represented by Paulus of 
Samosata and Arius, took the ground of an assailant, 
attacked the Catholic doctrine, and drew the attention 
*of men to its difficulties, without attempting to iptbish 
a theory of less perplexity or clearer evidence. 

The arguments of Paulus (which it is not to our 
purpose here to detail) seem fairly to have over- 
powered the first of the Councils summoned against 
him (A.t>. 264), which dissolved without coming to a 
decision^. A second, and (according to some writers) 
a third, were successfully convoked, when at length 
his subtleties were exposed and condemned ; not, 
however, by the reasonings of the Fathers of the 
Council themselves, but by the instrument^ity of one 
Malchion, a piesb3rter of Antioch, who, having been 
by {MQfession a Sophist, encountered his adversary 
with, his own aitna*; Even in yielding, the arts of 

ff 

^ • Vide I infra. [Gregoiy Kaz. speaks of a yoXi/ny after thc«e 
heresiest add before Ananism. Orat. xxv. 8.] 

* jBiiaeb. Hisu viL ft. Cave, Hist. Uterar. vol. r. p. 158. 

KarmoXMfMnhrToi ol rote adrw' 

latr’ airwK, Socr. iii. i6«] • 
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Paulus secured from his judges an ill-advised conces> 
sioei, the abandonment of the celebrated word homtn^- 
sion (consubstantial), afterwards gdopted as the te&t at 
Nicasa ; which the orthodox had employed in the 
controversy, and to which Paulus objected as open to 
a misinterpretations.^ Anus followed in the track 
thus marked out by his predecessor. Turbulent by 
character, he is 'known in history as an offender 
against ecclesiastical order, before his agitation as- 
sumed the shape which h^ made his name familiar to 
posterity^. When he betook himself to the doctrinal 
controversy, he chose for the first open avowal of his 
heterodoxy the opportunity of an attack upon his 
diocesan, who was discoursing on the mystery of the 
Trinity to the cleigy of Alexandria. Socrates, who is 
far from being a partisan of the Catholics, informs us 
that Arius being well skilled in dialectics sharply 
replied to the bishop, accused him of Sabellianism, 
and went on to argue that “ if the Father begat the 
Son, certain conclusions would follow,” and so pro-' 
ceeded. His heresy, thus founded in a syllogism, 
spread itself by instruments of a kindred character. 
First, we read of the excitement which his reasonings 
produced in Egypt and Lybia ; then of his letters 
addressed to Eusebius and to Alexander, which display 
a like pugnacious and almost satirical spirit; ^id 
riten of his verses composed for the use of the populace 
in ridicule of the orthodox doct/ine?. But afterwards, 
when the heresy was arraigned before the Nicene 
♦ 

* Bulk Defens. Fid Nic. ii. i | 

* Eptph. Hser. Ixix. i. 

7 Socr. 1 . 5 » 6. Ihcod. Hist. i. Epipban. liter* Utk* 7, 8« 'Pldlo* 
s« Athan. dc Dccrtt. i6« 
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placed on the defensive, later still, . 
w^n its sucxesses reduced it to the necessity of o«^u> 
i^if^ the chairs Oif theok^* it suffered the fafe of the 
other dogmatic heresies before it ; split, in spite of 
couit fevpur, into at least four different creeds, in less 
^an twenty years^ ; and at lefigth gave way to the 
despisj^ but indestructible trufti whifh it had for a 
time obscured. 

Arianism had in fact a close connexion with the 
existing Aristotelic school.* This might have been 
conjectured, even had thehe been no .proof of the fact, 
adapted as that philosopher’s logical system con- 
fess^ly is to baffle an adversary, or at most to detect 
^error, rather than to establish truth^. But we have 
actusdly reason, in the circumstances of its hisfbry, 
for considering it as the oflr*shoot of those schools of 
inquiry, and debate which acknowledged Aristotle as 
their principal authority, and were conducted by 
teachers who went by the name of Sophists. It was 
^n these schools that the leaders of the heretical body 
were educated for the part assigned them in the 
troubles of the Church. The oratory of Paulus of 
Samosata is characterized by the distinguishing traits 
of the ^hoiastic eloquence in the descriptive letter of 
the Council which condemned him ; in which, more- 
pver, he is stigmatized by the most diss^ceful title to 
n^feh a Sophist was exposed by the d^raded exercise 

' ^ Attv. Bdgm. Tbeoi. t. ii. i. 9 and to. 

ito ««ishoram saoram in dialccdca dispntatione coimS* 
*eiiteiitin definitur non adstroendi vim babei?, 
dirntraei^. Sed non ,in dialectics oomplarait Dee aalvum 
..,lMliseW|i<v;d*uai)naat.*' Amlnn*. de Fide, i. 5. £f 41.} 
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of his professiofti. Th© skill of Anus iut of' 

disputation is well known. Astbrhis was a 
by profession. Aetius cameYrpm the School i>f ah 
Aristotelian of Alexandria. Eunotnius, his pupil; 
who re-constructed thp Arian doctrine on. its original 
basis, at the end of the reign of Constantins, is repre- 
sented by Rt^nus "as “ pre-eminent in dialectic 
power*.” At a later period stifl, the like disputatious 
spirit and spurious originality are indirectly ascribed 
to the heterodox school, m the advice of Sisinnius to 
Nectarius of Constantinople, when th6 Emperor 
Theodosius required the latter to renew the Conbro- 
vcrsy with a view to its final settlement^. Well 
vers^ in theological learning, and aware that adroit-’ 
ness in debate was the very Ufe and weapon of heresy, 
Sisinnius proposed to the Patriar‘;h, to drop the use of 
dialectics, and merely challenge h>s opponents to utter 
a general anathema against all such Ante-Nicenc 
Fathers as had taught what they themselves now 
denounced as false doctrine. On the experiment 
being tried, the heretics would neitb-«»r consent to be 
tried by riie opinions of the ancients, nor yet - darecl 
cotidemn those whom “all the people coimted as 
prophets.” “ Upon this," ' say the historians who 
record the story, " the Emperor perceive that - 
rested their cause on their dialectic and itot^ bn 
the testimony of the early Church*.” . ' . ' ' ’• 

Abundant evidence were more reqiiiied, c«xild.be^ 

V; V tro^urr^ Muyo^a juggler, Ci«sa^ Tbei^. ^ ' 

^ ■ f- . -’y 

. Ipetwr. ThwU pmWgom. IH. j. Baltos; Uitsuse ifce 

' bT««i^.vol.iii. {). SSS. Caw4 Hist. Uwwar. voL 1. , ' ■ ' . 

Bttfl, Defens. Fid. Nic. Epilog* 

^ $oe<. V. lO. So*. Hist. ini. I Si. ' ^ " 
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above; in, pnxrf‘:'«®' the connexion 'of the • 
AViana tritb the schools of heathen disi>utatia$& file 
tWe^inegorie^ Basil, WVfhbrose, and Cyril, prate^^ith 
one. voice against the dialectics of their opponents; 
iutd the sum of their declarations is briefly expressed 
by a tmter of the fourth tmtuf^, who calls Aristotle 
die Bishop of the AriansS 


2 . 

• 

And white the science of argumentation provided 
the means, their practice of disputing for the sake of 
exercise or amusement supplied the temptation, of 
assailing received opinions. This practice, which had 
^ng prevailed in the Schools, was early introduced 
into the Eastern Church^. It was there employed as 
a means of preparing the Christian teacher for the 
controversy with unbelievers. The discussion some- 
times proceeded in the form of a lecture delivered by 
the master of the school to his pupils ; sometimes in 
that of an inquiry, to be submitted to the criticism 
of his hearers j sometimes by way of dialogue, in 
whitdii opposite sides were taken for argument-saka^ 
In some cases^ it was down in notes by the 

bystanders, at the Jb others committed to 

wrCting by the in it7. Nccessaiy 

l>ogin. Tiisal; vol. Hi. pp. ^ 24 * 3 $^, 

' HiBn Uts# £Vfgi^^lha{^ pontr. Eut|rch. i. 4 .] 

f an wSa ifmarrud^ ; and the actaal diecusskm, yvfjLViwCti, 

Bh% S. ^ 0 ^ also A^iao. Tr. p. 44, e. Also a 
;((afpa|i^^ ut|toih^ m Braesd fy^m'Ottgea, ap Lumper, u p. 148* 

ware dywiWTtKOt, in eamext^ 

\ aoQpaSt^:fo ScMs Bmplncnaf vide Hrpot. i. 33, p. 57, with Fabricias'e 

ta lica. v* 14* Soor. Hiei^ U 5 * 
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as tltc§e exercises wo^}4.JI^ for the purpose tfesi^Be^ < 
yet, th|^ were obviously open to. abuse, thot^ 
mo4^^ by ever so oithodoGc ^nd strictly scripttural 
a rule, in an age when no sufficient ecclesiastical 
symbol existed, as a guide to the memoiy and judg- 
ment of the eager disputant. It is evident too, how 
difficult it would be to secure opinions or arguments ' 
from publicity, which were ^aut hazarded in the 
confidence of Christiari friendship, and which, wheii 
viewed apart from the circumstances of the case, lent 
a seemingly deliberate sanction to heterodox novelties. 
Athanasius implies®, that in the theological works of 
Origen and Theognostus, while the orthodox faith 
was explicitly maintained, neverthelCM heretical tenets, 
were discussed, and in tlieir place more or less de- 
fended, by way of exercise in argument The coun- 
tenance thus accidentally given to the cause of error 
is evidenced in his eagerness to give the explanation. 
But far greater was the evil, when men destitute of 
religious seriousness and earnestn^s engaged in fhe 
like theological discussions, not with any dehnite 
ecclesiastical object, but as a mere trial of skill, or as 
*a literary recreation ; reffljil|6ss of the mischief thus - 
done to the simplicity j^^pistiao morals, and 
eyil encouragement giy^^^^ii^lacijltl^ .reasonings. 
scep^cal views. The fl^^^^^uudent So^ts^ 

had consisted iii their resfiai^ w 

discrimination in the dtsciissiQih 'c^'^practical 
wh^dt^ rel^ous oi*' political, in^irad' 

as might ekerdse, w^ftout dhmoraltidf^ ,1^'^;? 
'l^indst The * rhetoricians ^ Chrij^^sm tih|^ : 

' Athan. & Drcict. aS and tf. [tfe snya Ae anme of Maraa^sM-'. 
#iaaai»a»oc, Apo). coatr. Ar. 47^ 
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duced the same error into their treatment of the 
^»igheftt and most sacred subjects of thcolog 35 |^ We 
are tq|d, that |ulian comgienccd his opposition^lame 
true faith by defending the heathen side of retigiSus 
questions, in disputing with his brother Gallus^ ; and 
probably he would not have been able himself to 
assign the point of time at which^e cetj^ed merely to 
take a ](fart, and bccamq^amcst in h^ unbelief. But 
it is unnecessary to have recourse 'to particular 
instances, in order to proven the consequences of a 
practice so evidently destructive of a reverential and 
sober spirit 

Moreover, in tlicse theological discussions, the dis- 
putants were in danger of being misled by the un-« 
soundness of the positions which they assumed, tis 
elementaiy truths or axioms in the argument As 
logic and rhetoric made them expert in proof and 
refutation, so tlicre was much in other sciences, which 
formed a liberal education, in geometry and arith- 
metic, to confine the mind to the contemplation of 
material objects, as if these could supply suitable 
tests and standards for examining those of a moral 
and spiritual nature ; whei»^ there are truths foreign 
to the province of the incid&4||Kercised intellect, some 
of them the peculi^ discQvd|||^f the improved moral 
sense (or what Stfiptixre the Spirit'')^ and 

ethers still less on a h^cf^with our reason, and 
rec^ved on the sole authority of Revelation. Tlicn, 
howevef, as now; rmnds of speculative men were 
-ft6pfd:ient of ignorance, and loth to confess that the 
lawsi of truth and^'ladsehood, which their experience of 
Cl^is wqrid futnisAe^ could t^Ot at once be applied to 


‘w. 
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Aes^u^ and detengjne die facts of anoth^. AocoidU 
ifothing was left for those who would noh*' 
h^lS^ the incomprtdiensibilit^ of ttie Pivine Essence^ 
but to conceive of it hy the analogy of sense;. And 
using the figurative terms of theology in their literal 
meaning as if landmarks in their mquities, to suppose 
that then, an(^ then only, they steered in a safe, course, 
when they avoided evety contradiction of a mathe- 
matical and niatonal nature. Hence, canons grounded 
on physics were made the basis of discussions about 
possibilities and impossibilities in a spiritual sub- 
stance, as confidently and as fallaciously, as those 
which in modern times have been dbriyed from the 
same false anafogies against the existence of moral 
s£l&action or free-will. Thus the argument by which 
Paulas of Samosata jtjAffied the Antiochene Council, 
was dmwn from a ^phistical use of the very word 
subsiawe, which the orthodox had employed in ex- 
pressing the scriptural notion of the unity subsisting 
between the Father and the Son*. Such too was the 
mode of reasoning adopted at Rome by the Artemas 
or Artemon, already mentioned, and his fbllowns, at 
the end of tlie secon^ century. A contemporary 
writer, after saying tl^'th^ supported th^ “God- 
denying apostasy ” ti^Airllogistic fbrms of argument, 
''proceeds, “Abandoning the insm*^ writings, 0i«y 
d^ote themselves to ffgofoetgy, as becomes these 
who are of the earth, and speak of the earth, and ’ 
are ignorant of Hkn ,«dio U from above. Euc^’S 
■((treatises, for instance^ are zealpusly studied ^ 
Sojne of themU*' Aristae aiuiv Th^pbmstas 
objects of their admiration ; while Galen may be 


^ Ok&ns* Fa Ni» iia i# ^ tc^ 
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Mitd even to be adored by otlittn. It is x|f$edkss to ‘ 
declare tbat su|^ perverters of the scicnccs’< 4 tf tn- 
belieeers to the purppsCs of their own hereitjl^ such 
dilutos of the simple Scripture 'faith with heathen 
subtleties, have no claim whatwur to be called 'be- 
lievers.^ ” And such is Epiphaniys’s description of the 
AnoEiKpans, the genuine offspring df the original 
Arian stock. “Aimii^," he says "“to exhibit the 
Divine Nature by means of Aristotelic syllogisms and 
geometrical data, th^ are Ihcnce led on to declare 
that Christ ■cannot be derived from God^.** 

3 . 

• Lastly, the absence of an adequate symbol of doc- 
trine increased the evils thus existing, by afTordihg an 
excuse and sometimes a rcasdn for fnvcsttgaition.s, the 
necessity of which had not yet been superseded by the 
authority of an epclesiastical decision. The tradition- 
ary system, received from the first age of the Church, 
had been as yet but partially set forth in authoritative 
forms ; and by the time of the Nicene Qouncil, the 
voices of the Apostles were but faintly heard through- 
out Christendom, and might be plausibly disregarded 
by those who were unwilling to hear. Even at th6 
beginning of the third century, the .disciples Oh 
Artemas boldly pronoui^ccd Uieir heresy to be apos- 
tolical, and maintained toat all the bishops of Rome 
Had held it till Victor inclusive^, whose episcopate 
yfas but a few years before their own time, '^e 
progress of unbelief naturally Ipd them on To 
disparagi^ rather* than tor appe^ to their prede- 
cessors ; and to trust their cause to their own 

«t 

Boadk Msbir. ag, • Bpi|Sk H«tr. * Eineti. HtM. 
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ingenuily, instead of defending an inconvenient fictione 
cOncawning the opinions of a former 4ige. It ended in 
Icachit^ them to regard th<P ecclesiastical authbrities 
of former times as on a level with the uneducated and 
unenlightened of thgir OAVn days. Paulus did not 
scruple to express contempt for the received exposi- 
tors of Scriptdre at Antioch ; and it is one of i^hc first 
accusations brou^^ht by Alexander against Arius and 
his party, that “they put themselves above the 
ancients, and the teachers of our youth, and the 
prelates of the day ; considering themselves alone 
to be wise, and to have discovered truths, which had 
never been revealed to man before them S.” 

.On the other hand, while the line of tradition, 
draiS'n out as it was to the distance of two centuries 
from the Apostles, had at length become of too frail 
a texture, to resist the touch of subtle and ill-directed 
reason, the Church was naturally unwilling to have 
recourse to' the novel, though necessary measure, of 
imposing an authoritative creed upon those w'hom it 
invested with the office of teaching. If I avow my 
belief, that freedom from symbols and articles is 
abstractedly the highest state of Christian communion, •• 
and the peculiar privilege of the primitive Church®, 
^ is not from any tenderness tow'ards that proud 
impatience of control in which many exult, as in a 
virtue : but first, because t^hnicality and formalism 

• 

* Tbco 4 . IJist. 1. 4. [**So)8e in contemptu sunt tUvinse liters, qua* 

scholam ncc magistros habeant, et de quibus peiidssiitib 
it ctadats qui nuiiqiiam didicit*** Fbcund, p. cSt. ed. Strm*) irMe abo* 

* egttbtis literfty qul'^spirltu abondabatis, etc« Ubi 

eunsctemiis pencUtatur, iUic Ikra posmUttiir.** Hilar, dc i8>n. 63. 

the B^nsdicttiie noccv] 
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► ar6, itt their degree, inevitable results of public con- 
fesstCns of ikftbt}. and next, because when con^l|$i6ns 
'do not exist,' the mysieifles of divine^i^tl), in^eiUl of 
being exposed to the gaze of thb profane and untn- 
structed, are kept hidden In thejjosom of the Church, 
far more faithfully than is otlicrwise possible ; and 
reserved by a private teaching, “through the channel 
of her ministers, as rewards in dbe measure and 
season, for those who arc prtmared to profit by them ; 
for those, that is, who are daigently passing through 
the successive stages of faith and obedience. And 
thus, while the Church is not committed to declara* 
tions, which, most true as they are, still are daily 
wrested by infidels to their ruin ; on the other h:pid, 
much of that mischievous fanaticism is avoided, ^hich 
at present abounds from the vanity of men, who think 
that they can explain the sublime doctrines and 
exuberant promises of the Gospel, before they have 
yet learned to know themselves and to discern the 
holiness of God, under the preparatory discipline of 
the Law and of Natural Religion. Influenced, as we 
may suppose, by these various considerations, from 
revetence for the free spirit of Christian faith, and 
still more for the sacred truths which are the objects 
of It, and again from tenderness both for the heatHn^r 
and the neophyte, who were unequal to the rece^ion 
of the strong meat of the full Gospel, the rulers of 
the Cl^rch were dilatory in applying a remedy, which 
•dRceVefiheless, the circumstances of the times impera- 
, fiyely required. They were loth to confess, that tiks 
.Church had gro>#n too old to enjoy the free, unsus • 
,pacipi^ teaching with which her childhood was blest ; 

' dii^ipl^ must, for the future, calculate^ 

umd ^SBiisdnubefore they spoke and act^. So much 
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• was this the case, that in the Council of Antiodh {as < 
ha» been said), on the objection oS Paulus, thi^ 
actually withdrev<a test whiclPuias eventually addled 
by the more experienced Fathers at Nicaea ; and 
which, if then sanctioned, might, as far as the Church 
was concerned, have extinguished the heretical spirit 
m the very plate of Its birth. — Meanwhile, the adop- 
tion of Christianity, as the i%ligion of the emigre, 
augmented the evil consequences of this omission, 
excommunication becorhing more difficult, while 
entrance into the Chuich was less restricted tiian 
before^ 
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THE CHURCH OF ALEXANDRIA. 

• 

As the Churdi of Antioch was exposed to the 
infiuence of Judaism, so was the Alexandrian Church 
characterized in primitive times by its attachment to 
thjt compidiensive philosophy, which was reduced to 
system about the beginning of the third, century, anti 
then went by the name of the Ne\v Platonic, or 
Eclectic. A supposed resemMance between the 
Arian and the Eclectic doctrine concerning the Holy 
Trinity, has led to a common notion that the Alex- 
andrian Fathers were the medium by which a philo- 
sophical error was introduced into the Church ; and 
this hypothetical cause of a disputable resemblance 
has beeii apparently evidenced by the solitaiy fact, 
ivbfch cannot be denied, that Arius himself was a 
pr^byter of Alexandria. We have already seen, 
however, that Arius was educated n't Antioch ; and 
shall see hereafter, that, so far from being favour- 
ajky heard at Alexandria, he was, on the first promul- 
gation of bis heresy, expelled the Church in that city, 
to seek refuge among his Collucianists 
Syrl^.* And it is manifestly the opinion of 
AfhiaiUKM^' pupil or the tool 

of probably of Eusd^ius of Nicomedia, 

. NiOpS. «o* ad Manadi. dS t de Sjmod. «3. 
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who in no sense belongs to Alexandria. But various 
motfves have led theological writers to implicate this 
celebrated Church in the cha?ge of heresy. Inhdels 
have felt a satisfaction, and heretics have had an 
interest, in representing that the most learned Chris- 
tian commuryty difi not submit implicitly to the 
theology taught in Scripture and by the Church ; a 
conclusion, which, even if substantiated, would little 
disturb the enlightened ^defender of Christianity, who 
may safely admit that learning, though a powerful 
instrument of the truth in right hands, is no unerring 
guide into it. The Romanists*, on the other hand, 
have thought by the same line of policy to exalt the 
ATpQstolical purity of their own Church, by .tfie 
contrast of unfaithfulness in its early rival ; and 
(what is of greater importance) to insinuate both the 
necessity of an infallible authority, by exaggerating 
the errors and contrarieties of the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, and the fact of its existence, by throwing us, 
for exactness of doctrinal statement, upon the de- 
cisions of the subsequent Councils. In the following 
pages, I hope to clear the illustrious Church in ques- 
tion of the grave imputation thus directed against her 
from opposite quarters : die imputation of considering 
the Son of God by nature inferior to the Father^ that 
is, of platoni 2 ing or ariantzing. But I have ho heed^ 
to profess myself her disciple, thou^, as regards the 
doctrine in debate, 1 might well do so ; ana; 

•^of setting about any formal defence^ I will 
j>!acc.before the reader the gener^ priheiptes of her 

-• [As to the charges made agamst PetayHia, vide llttlt, t>etes. il^,. 
liroocixu; Budd. Isagog. p. Bayk, Diet. (Pecaojl ; Pfilt t. 
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► teaching, and leave it to him to apply them, as far as 
be judges they will go, in explanation of the laniguage, 
whiclii has been the gi'dlind of the suspicious against 
hen 


I. 

St. Mark, the founder of thc’AlexiPndrian Church, 
may be numbered anTong the pei%onal friends and 
associates of that Apostle, who held it to be liis 
especial office to convert the heathen; an office, which 
was impressed upon the community formed by the 
Evangelist, with a strength and permanence unknown 
in the other primitive Churches, 'I'lic Alexandrian 
^Tiay peculiarly be called the Missionary and Polemical 
Church of Antiquity. Situated in the centre of the 
accessible world, and on the extremity of Christendom, 
in a city which was at once the chief mart of com* 
merce, and a celebrated scat of both Jewish and 
Greek philosophy, it was supplied in especial abun- 
dance, both with materials and instruments prompting 
to the exercise of Christian zeal. Its catechetical 
school, founded (it is said) by the Evangelist himself, 
was a pattern to other Churches in its diligent and 
S3^tcmatic preparation of candidates for baptism ; 
while other institutions were added of a controversial 
character, for the purpose of carefully examining 
into the doctrines revealed in Scripture, and of culti- 
vating the habit of argument and disputation^. While 
the internal affairs of the community were adminis- 
tered by its bishops, on these academical bodies, as 
subsidiaiy to th<?divinely-sanctioncd system, devolved 
the defence and propagation of the faith, under the 


* Cave, I list, Ltterar. voI« i. p. So. 
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' presidency of laymen or inferior eciriesiastic& Afl***N- • 
^£;oras,. the first recorded master cd" the catecfa^licidl. 
school, is known by his defencL pf the Christian^ 
extant, addressed to the Emperor Marcua Fantaeht», 
who succeed*# him, was sent by Demetrius, at that 
time bishop, as missionary to the Indians or Arabians. 
Origen, who was sooil*after appointed catechist .at the 
early age of eight^n, had alre^y given the earnest of 
his future celebrity, by his|>ersuasive disputati<His.with 
the unbelievers of Alexandria. Afterwards he ,ap^ 
peared in the character of a Chrisriam apolog^t before 
an Arabian prince, and Mammaea, the mother of 
Alexander Severus, and addressed letters on?, the 
subject of religion to the Emperor Philip and his wife* 
Severa ; and he was known far and wide in his day, 
for his indefatigable zeal and ready services in the 
confutation of heretics, for his various controversial 
and critical writings, and for the number and dignity 
of his converts^. 

Proselytism, then, in all its branches, the apologetic, 
the polemical, and the didactic, being the peculiar 
function of the Alexandrian Church, it is manifest 
that the writings of its theologians would parttdte 
largely of an exoteric character. I mean, that sneh 
men would write, not with- the openness of Chridtiam ■ 
familiarity, but with the tenderness or the reserve 
which we ape accustomed to address th^ who do 
sympathize with us, or whom we fear to mislead o<r to 
prejwlioe against the truth, by precipitate dischistacw 
it? detads. The example of the inspired wtitdr 
d|(^;l^d^tle to the Hebrews was ti^ir aut^M>ri<^;.foe. 

.‘^Upkhftg a broad distinction betwe^ the . doctribes 


* Philipp. Siikt. fiogm. apod Oodw. in tren, Huet OitgieK 
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witdhte to thjs $tate of the weak and ignorant, and 
tho^ ybich are the pecttliar property of a baptized 
and Christ^afL The Apostle in that 

Epistle^ when speaking of the most sacred Christian 
verities, as hidden under the allegoriedlfef' the Old 
Testam^t, seems suddenly to ^hetk himself, from 
the apprehension that he was divulging mysteries 
beyond the understanding of his brethren ; who, 
instead of being masters in Scripture doctrine, were 
not yet versed even in its* elements, needed the 
nourishment of children rather than of grown 
men, nay, perchance, having quenched the illu- 
mination of baptism, had forfeited the capacity of 
cctfnprehending even the first elements of the truth. 
In the same place he enumerates these elements, or 
foundation of Christian teaching^, in contrast with the 
esoteric doctrines which the ** long-exercised habit of 
moral discernment ” can alone appropriate and enjoy, 
as follows ; — ^repentance, faitli in God, the doctrinal 
meaning of the right of baptism, confirmation as the 
channel of miraculous gifts, the future resurrection, 
and the final separation of good and bad. His first 
Epistle to the Corinthians contains the same distinc- 
tion, between the carnal or imperfect and the estab- 
lished Christian, which is laid down in that addressed 
to the Hebrews. ^While maintaining "that in Christi- 
anity is contained a largeness of w tsdom, or (to use 
hnn’W language) a pi^ound philosophy, fulfilling 
those vague, conceptions of greatness, which had led 
inteOect of tlie heathen sages to shadow 
fordi unreal systems, he at the same time insists 

* tt i Ti. 6. ra rCw Xo>w tov fitov. 

^ X^BterroS Xjfyof. 
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upon the impossibility of man's arriving at this htd^eic 
ti;easurc all at once, and warns his brethren^ instead of 
attempting to cross by a sh6'rt;.patli frqicia the fhlse to 
the true knowledge, to humble themselves to the low 
and narrow*^ portal of the heavenly temple, and to 
become fools, that %]^ey might at length be really wise. 
As .before, lie spedks of the difference of ^doctrine 
suited respectively to ncoph^es and confirmed Chris- 
tians, under the analogy of the difference of food 
proper for the old and young ; a difference which lies, 
not in tlie arbitrary will of the dispenser, but in the 
necessity of the case, the more sublime truths of 
Revelation affording no nourishment to the souls of 
the unbelieving or unstable. o 

Accordingly, in the system of the early catechetical 
schools, the perfect, or men in Christ, were such as had 
deliberately taken upon them the profession of be* 
lievers ; had made the vows, and received the grace of 
baptism ; and were admitted to all the privileges and 
the revelations of which the Church had been consti- 
tuted the dispenser. But before reception into this 
full discipleship, a previous season of preparation, 
from two to three years, was enjoined, in order to try 
their obedience, and instinct them in the principles of 
revealed truth. During this introductory discipline, 
they were called Catechumeu^, and the teaching iteelf 
Catechetical, from the careful and systematic exjaanU 
motion by wiiich their grounding in the fkith was 
effected. The matter of the instruction thus comiftu- 
jdcated to them, varied with tlie time of their dtsci- 
pleshlp, advancing from the most simple principle of 
.Natural Religion to the peculiar doctrines of the 
isosptl, from moral truths to the Christmn mysteriesi. 
On their first admission they were denominated heare^ " 
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•from the leave granted them to attend the reading of 
the S^ptnres and sermons in the Churclt After- 
ward*, beii^lillowed y> estay during llie prayers, and 
receiving the imposition of hands as tlie sign of tlieir 
progress in spiritual knowledge^ the)r* were callcxi 
worshippers. Lastly, some shdlf ' time before their 
baptistil^ . they were taught the^Lordis Prayer (the 
peculiar privilege of the regenerate)t were entrusted 
with the'knowledge of the Creed, and, as destined for 
incorporation into the body 5f believers, received the 
titles of , 0 mpetent or elect Even to the last, they 
were granted nothing beyond a formal and general 
account of the articles of the Christian faith ; the 
exact and fully developed doctrines of the Trinity 
and the Incarnation, and still more, the doctrine of 
the Atonement, as once made upon the cross, and 
commemorated and appropriated in the Eucharist, 
being the exclusive possession of the serious and 
practised Christian. On the other hand, the chief 
subjects of catechisings, as we learn from Cyril 7, were 
the doctrines of repentance and pardon, of the neces- 
sity of good works, of the natui% and use of baptism, 
and the immortality of the soul ; — as the Apostle had 
determined them. 

The exoteric teaching, thus observed in the Cate- 
chetical Schools, was still more approj^riate, when the 
'^'Ch^stian teacher addressql himself, not to the instruc- 
tjori' of wiUit^ hearer^ but to controversy or public 
preadik^ ,. At the present day, there are very many 
imipece.Ch^tians, who consider that the evai^elical 

* iicpoii^sam, or audienies} yooweXivorm, or 

Pr Binffham, Aotiq. hocA x. Saicer 
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doctrines are the appointed Instniments of conversiOBi ^ 
and» as such, exclusively attended wi^, th€^I>ivjne? 
blessing. In proof of this p<v>ition, inbonsis* 

tency remarkable in those who profess a jealot^ 
adherence to the-^inspired text, and are not slow to 
accuse others of ijg^rance of its contents, thtgr^ appeal, 
not to Scripture, lAit to the stirring eiFecta%f this 
(so-called) Gospfel preachings and to the inefficiency, 
on the other hand, of mere exhortations ^specting 
the benevolence and mercy of God, the necessity of 
repentance, the rights of conscience, and the obligation 
of obedience. But it is scarcely the attribute of a 
generous faith, to be anxiously inquiring into the con- 
sequences of this or that system, with a view to decide 
its admissibility, instead of turning at once to the 
revealed word, and inquiring into the rule there ex- 
hibited to us. God can defend and vindicate His own 
command, whatever it turn out to be ; weak though it 
seem to our vain wisdom, and unworthy of the Giver ; 
and that His course in this instance is really that which 
the hasty religioi^jy^ condemns as if the theoiy of 
unenlightened form^sts, is evident to careful students 
of Scripture, and is confirmed by the practice of the 
Primitive Church. 

As to Scripture, 1 shall- but observe, in additson to 
the remarks already made on the passc^es in 
" Epistles to the Corinthians and Hebrews, th^t no <mC; 
sanction can be adduced tihence, whether of preceptor ' 
of example, in behalf of the practice of srimul^j^tibg.the 
^^ecHqns, such as gratitude or remorse, hy meati^ of 
tbe d^trine of the Atonement iff o^er to tjbe c^iir 
^^fSion of the hearers ; — that, on the contmiyv it is its 
limform method to connect the Qdispel witdl Natiiilil„, 
^^eligion^ and to mark out obedience to the moral law 
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^ as the ordinary means of attaining to a Christian faith. • 
the hiil^or evangelical truths, as well as the Euchacist, 
whioh is t]Mf|yrhlr eipMcm of them, being received as 
the rewaro and confirmation of habitual piety ; — 
that, in the preaching of the Apostles and Evangelists 
i<|^ the Book of Acts, the sacred ^^stcries are revealed 
to indOMduals in proportion to* their «actual religious 
proficioicy ; that the iitst pnnciplen of righteousness, 
tempenrf^ce, and judgment to come, arc urged upon 
Felix ; while tlie elders of Ephesus are reminded of 
the divinity and vicarious sacrifice of Christ, and the 
presence and power of the Holy Spirit in the Church ; 
— ^lastly, that among those converts, who were made 
^he chief instruments of the first propagation of the 
Gospel, or who are honoured with especial favour in 
Scripture, none arc foun'3 who had not been faithful 
to the light already given them, and were not distin- 
guished, previously to their conversion, by a strictly 
conscientious deportment. Such arc the divine notices 
given to those who desire an apostolical rule for dis- 
pensing the word of life; and^as such, the ancient 
Fathers received them. They ‘deceived them as the 
fulfilment of our Lord’s command, not to give that 
which is holy to dogs, nor to cast pearls before swine ; 
a text cited by Clement and TertuUian^, among others, 
in justification of their cautious distrd>Ution of sacred 
tit^ They adso considered this caution as the result 
of the most truly ch^itablc consideration for those 
whom th^ addressed, who were likely to be per- 
plexed, not converted, by the sudden exhibition of 
the whole evan^Ucal scheme. This is the doctrine 
of Tbeodoret; Chtysostom, and others in their com- 

Collier, Ayfc dee PSree, ch. m. Bii^. Aatiq. z. $. 
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mcnts upon the passage tn the Epistle to the 
Should a catechumen ask thee what the tri|u:hei$ 
have determined^ (says Cyril €.f |enisal€i||||||^l nothing 
to one who is without For we impart totnee a secret 
and a promise of the world to come. Keep safe the 
secret for Him whb ^ives the reward. Listen not«iih> 
one who asksf ‘What harm is there in my 
also ? ’ Even tlic sick ask fer wine, which, uiiseason- 
ably givign, brings on delirium ; and so tij||fte come 
two ills, the death of the patient and the disrepute of 
the physician.” In anotlier place he says, “ All may 
hear the Gospel, but the glory of the Gospel is set 
apart for the true disciples of Christ To alj who 
could hear, the Lord spake, but in parables ; to Hi^s 
disciples He privately explained them. What is the 
blaze of Divine glory to the^ enlightened, is the blind* 
ing of unbelievers. These are the secrets which the 
Church unfolds to lum who passes on from the cate- 
chumens, and not to the heathen. For we do not 
unfold to a heathen the truths concerning Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit; n^, not even in the case of catechu- 
mens, do we clearty explain the mysteries, but we 
frequently say many things indirectly, so that beltevers 
\\ ho have been taught may understand, and the others 
may not be injured*.” 

The work of St. Clement, of Alexandria, called 
Stromateis, or Tapestry-work, from the variety of 
contents, well illustrates the Primitive Churches method 
of instruction, as far as regards the educated potlton 
^ of the community. It bad the distinct object of inte- 
resting and conciliating the Icatacd heathen who 

• Surcer. Thes. in wib aTtux^loTt 

* Cjrnl. flurros. ed. Mtlles, praf. ^ 7 ^rcH* vi. iliw 
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perused it ; but it also exemplifies tiie peculiar caution 
Cften adopted by Christians in teaching the trutlif^ 
their <desiri(||yj|ha rouse moral powers to internal 
vroluntary action, and their dread of loading or formal- 
izing the mind. In the opening of his work, Clement 
speaks of his miscellaneous discussions as mingling 
philosophy; “or r£ftber,”*hc continues, 
“involving and concealtng it, as thfe shell hides the 
edible friit of the nuL“ In anotlicr place he compares 
them, not to a fancy gardeft, but to some thickly- 
wooded mountain, where vegetation of every sort, 
growing promiscuously, by its very abundance con- 
:cals from the plunderer the fruit trees, which are 
intended for the rightful owner. “Wc must hide,”^he 
says, “that wisdom, spoken in mystery, whiclt the 
Son of God has taught us. Thus the Prophet Esaias 
has his tongue cleansed with fire, that he may be able 
to declare the vision ; and our cars must be sanctified 
as well as our tongues, if w'c aim at being recipients of 
the truth. This was a hindrance to my writing; and 
still I have anxiety, since Scripjj^re says, ‘ Cast not 
your pearls before swine for those pure and bright 
truths, which are so marvellous and full of God to 
goodly natures, do but provoke laughter, when spoken 
in the hearing of the many-.'' The Fathers considered 

S lat they had the pattern as well as the recommen- 
ation this method of teaching in Scripture itself 

• 2 . 

This self-restraint and abstinence, practised at least 

* Stronu L i. i2 ; f\ vu t ; v i, iF. 

* ** Bonae sunt in Scripturis saerts myetteriorum profunditat«s, qiise ob 
boe tegumur, ite Yitc&ca^; ob hoc quafruntor, uc exereeantf ob hoc 
amtem aperiantor, ut pasMit.” in Petav . pra f m Trin. u 5. 

K 
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partially, by the Primitive Church in the pubUcatiMr 
of<<:he most sacred doctrines of our religion, 
in theological lanj^age, the ^DisHplinaJIfffani;^ con* 
cerning which a few remarks may here be added, not 
so much in recommendation of it (which is beside my 
purpose), as to preveht misconception of its principle 
and limits. < ^ * 

Now, first, it may be asked. How was any TOcrecy 
practicable, seeing that the Scriptures weqjpbpen to 
every one who chose to consult them? It may startle 
those who are but acquainted with the popular writ- 
ings of this day, yet, I believe, the most accurate 
consideration of the subject will lead us to acquiesce 
in the statement, as a general truth, that the doctrines 
in question have never been learned merely from 
Scripture. Surely the Sacred Volume was never 
intended, and is not adapted, to teach us our creed ; 
however certain it is that we can prove our creed from 
it, when it has once been taught us^, and in spite of 
individual producible exceptions to the general rule. 
From the very iirst^^J^t rule has been, as a matter of 
fact, that the Church should teach the truth, and 
then should appeal to Scripture in vindication of its 
own teaching. And from the first, it has been the 
error of heretics to neglect the information thus pro- 
vided for them, and to attempt of themselves a work 
to which they arc unequal, the eliciting a systematl 
doctrine from the scattered notices of the truth whi<^ 
Scripture contains. Such men act, in the solemn cem* 
cerns of religion, the part of the self-sufficient natural 


^ Vide Dr. Ha:i^kins*s ori^al and most ectnclasive i»ork on UnaoUio- 
ntative Tradition, which contains in k the kql^a aumher of diflicitities 
which aie apt to perpkz the theological stndaMw 
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who shouM obstinately reject Newton’s 
gravitation,' and endeav<^r, with hdents 1h- 
adeqtfhlte t^ljjlthe task* strike out some theory of 
motion by- him^t^ The insufficiency of the mere 
fniyate study <A Hedy Scripture for arriving at the 
eitad: and entire truth which Sci^ture really contains, 
is^sla^lpi by the fa<H;, that cree<fs and* teachers have 
ever bOep. divin^y provided, and b^ the discordance 
of opi^PtS which iSkists wherever those aids are 
thrown aside ; as it is also ^own by the very struc- 
ture of the Bible itself And if this be. so, it follows 
that, while inquirers and neophytes in the first 
centuries lawfully cssd the inspired writings for the 
purposes of morals and for instruction in the rtyli- 
ments of the faith, they s^ll might need the teaching 
of the Church as a key to the collection of passages 
whidt rdated to the mysteries of the Gospel, passages 
whfeh are obscure from the necessity of coDphining 
and receiving them all. 

A more plausible objectiop to the existence of this 
rule of secrecy, in the Early Qfi^h arises from the 
circumstance, that the Christian Apologists openly 
mention to the whole world the sacred tenets which 
have been above represented as tlie peculiar possession 
of the ccuihrmed believer. But it must be observed, 
diat'die writers of these were frequently la 3 rmen, and 

did not conunit the Church as a body, nor even in 
its Separate authorities^ to formal statement or to 
tfbeedojgfkalL.discu^ipn. The great duty of the Chris- 
’^sn .tca^er' ' to' unfold rite sacred truths in due 

o^der, aiM ribt pyrdh^l^urdy to insist on the difficulties, 
or to the promises of rite Go^tel ; and if others 

ttsp^Uftifl if remained a- duty to him.' 
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And further, these disclosures not so conclusive as«^ 
thfy seem to be at first sight ; the approximaAions^Sf - 
philosophy, and the corruptioi^s of hed)^, being so 
considerable, as to create a confi^o» concerning the 
precise character of the ccclesiasti^ doctrine^ Besides^ 
in matter of fact, sofhe of the early apologists , them* 
selves, as Tatian, wefe tainted with heretical -oifeloifs^ 
But in truth, St is not the actual practicenf the 
Primitive Church, which 1 am concerne^^MSth/ so 
much as its principle. Men often break through the 
rules, which they set themselves for the conduct of life, 
with or without good reason. If it was the professed 
principle of the early teachers, to speak exoterically to 
those who were without the Church, instances of ^ 
contrary practice but prove their inconsistency ; 
whereas the fact of the existence of the principle 
answers the purpose which is the ultimate aim of 
these remarks, viz. it accounts for those instances^n 
the tedfcching of the Alexandrians, whether many or 
few, and whether extant or not in writing, in which 
they were silent as^r^gards the my.stcrio\is doctrines^ 
of Christianity. Iil^eed it is evident, that anyhow 
the DiscifiUna Arcani could not be observed for any 
long time in the Church. Apostates would reveal its 
doctrines, even if these escaped in no otlier wAy, 
Perhaps it w^as almost abandoned, as far as of 
letters were concerned, after the date of Ammonius ^ 
indeed there are various reasons for limiting its strict 
enforcement to the end of the second ceiitiity^ Ami 
^ it is plain, that during the time whfft the 
doctrines were passing into the stock of public kimw«. 
ledge, Christian controversialists would be. in m 
^^lifficulty how to conduct themse^js, what to deny, 
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^^platn or complete, m the popular notions of their 
wed ; *and they would consequently be betrayed 
into incQnsistencies ^atement, and vary in thcir 
method of dispuffn^ 

The Discipline A^ani being supposed, with these 
limitations, to have had a real ^existence, I observe 
furth^^Hi; in explanation of its • principle, that the 
elcmenmiy information* giv^en to ^he heathen or 
catechulfilh was in Ho sense undone by the sub- 
sequent secret teaching, whifch was in fact but the 
filling up of a bare but correct outline. The contrary 
theory was maintained by the Manichees, who repre- 
sented the initiatory discipline as founded on a fiction 
or hypothesis, which was to be forgotten by the 
learner as he made progress in tlie real doctriire of 
the gospel 5 ; somewhat after the manner of a school 
in the present day, which supposes conversion to be 
effected by an exhibition of free promises and threats, 
and an appeal to our moral capabilities, whlefi after 
conversion are discovered to have no foundation in 
fact But ** Far be it from so greaj: an Apostle,” says 
Augustine, speaking of St Paul, ‘'a vessel elect of God, 
an organ of tlie Holy Ghost, to be one man when he 
preached, another when he wrote, one man in private, 
another in public He was made all to all men, not 
by the craft of a deceiver, but from the affection of a 
Sympathizer, succouring the diverse diseases of souls 
with the diverse emotions of compassion ; to the little 
ones dispensing the lesser doctrines, not false ones, 
but the higher m33teries to the perfect, all of them, 
however, true, harfliomous, and divine^.” 

* Asgitst.^ in Adrers. Leg, ct Pfoph. lib- lu 

^ de Cans. t<fbfor. #17. I do not find ft in ths9 exact 

Ibfia 1 ft An^ecitic^s treafiee; vide in Advers. Leg*, et Proph. lib. ii. 4. fi.firc* 
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Next, the truths reserved for the baptizec^C^ris^^^ 
were not put forward as the ad^traiy deteraoina^illB 
of individuals, as the word *of, ntan, but nit^r"as sui 
apostolical legacy, preserved a^ dispensed the 
Church. Thus Irenaeus when ei^aged in refuting the 
heretics of his age,*who appealed froath the text of 
Scripture to <a sen^ independent of it, as test 
between truth tfnd falsehood in its contetr^ sa)^ 

“ We know the doctrine of our aalvation thp(%h none 
but those who have transmitted to os the gospd, first 
proclaiming it, then (by God’s will) delivering it to 
us in the Scriptures, as a basis and pillar of our faith. 
Nor dare we affirm that their announcements were made 
i'i’previously to their attaining perfect knowledge, 
sotim presume to say, boasting that they set right the 
Apostles 7.” He then proceeds to speak of the clear- 
ness and cogency of the traditions preserved in the 
Churo]^^ containing that true wisdom of the perfect, 
of whi^ St Paul speaks, and to which the Gnostics 
pretended. And, ipdeed, without formal pnoc^ of 
the existence and th^ authority in primitive times of 
an Apostolical Tradition, it is plain that there must 
have been such tradition, granting that the Apostles 
convetsed, and their friends had mentoriesi, like otbtf 
men. It is quite inconceivable that sluniM not 
have been led to arrange the series of revesded dpebin^ 
more systematically than they record them in 
ture, as ^oon as dteir convert? became exposed' to - 
attadcs and misrepfesentathms of heretics ; ^tudess 
were forbidden so to do, n suppositipa^^^ whhdt ' 

be anaintmned. Their statetnei^ raus occaskmed 
would be preserved, as a matter of .cotH^ ; toge^^^ 

^ Ir<^ ill. 1. Vide also TenulL MSm , 
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^M th tfad^ i^her secret but less important truths, to 
^Upch St* Paul seemt to allude, and which the caaly 
'Arriteas mc^ or less ac^nowl^ge. whether concerning 
the types of the. Jewish Church, or the prospective 
fortunes of the Chnstlan^. And such recollections ol 
apostolical teadiing would eviiftntly be binding on 
the of those who were instnteted in them ; unless 
it can oe supposed, that,^hough coming from inspired 
teacherilltltiiey were not of divine origin. 

Hourever, it must not be sifpposed, that this appeal 
to Tradition in the slightest degree disparages the 
sovereign authority and sufficiency of Holy Scripture, 
as a record of the truth. In the passage from Irena;^ 
aj|;>ove cited; Apostolical Tradition is brought forwatll^" 
not to supersede Scripture, but in conjunction «with 
Scripture, to refute the self-authorized, arbitrary 
doctrines of the heretics. We must cautiously dis- 
tinguislv with that Father, between a tradi^p sup- 
planting or pei verting the inspired rccQrdS>^ iSnd a 
corroborating, illustrating, and altogether subordinate 
tradition. It is of the latter that, he speaks, classing 
the traditionary and the written doctrine together, as 
substantially one and the same, and as each equally 
opposed to the profane inventions of Valentinus and 
Marcion. 

Lastly, the secret tradition soon ceased to exist even 
;in theory. It was authoritatively divulged, and per- 
petu^ed in. the forna pf S3mibQls according as the 
successive innovations of heretics called for its publi- 
.%n t|ii«.^eeds of the early Councils, it may be 
qd^^s^red as navii^ come to light, and so ended ; so 
tmt udiatever has not been thus authenticated, wherther 

P BeU ance Const, soec. ii. 1 34* 
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it was prophetical information, or comment on the 
cUspcnsalions^, is^ from the circumstances of the ci^S^ 
lost to the Churcli. WhalJ [loWever, was than (by 
God’s good providence) seasonably preserved, is in 
some sense of apostolical authority still ; and at least 
serves the chief office of the caily traditions, viz. that 
of interpreting’ and harmonizing the statei^j^ts o£ 
Scripture. 


‘ 3 - 

In the passages lately quoted from Clement and 
Cyril, mention was made by those writers of a mode 
of speaking, which was intelligible to the well-in- 
structed, but conveyed no definite meaning to ordinalry 
hearers. This was the Allegorical Method ; which 
well deserves our attention before we lejive the subject 
of the Disciplina A rcani, as being one chief means by 
which it was observed. The word allegorizing must 
here be understood in a wide signification ; as in- 
cluding in its meaning, not only the representation of 
trutlis, under a foreign, though analogous exterior, 
after the manner of our I^ord’s parables, but the 
practice of generalizing facts into principles, of adum- 
brating greater truths under the image of lesser, of 
implying the consequences or the basis of doctrines in 
their correlatives, and altogether those instances of 
thinking, reasoning, and teaching, which depend upon 
the use of propositions whicli«are abstruse, and of con- 
q^xtons which are obscure, and which, in the case of 
uninspired authors, we consider profot;|||d, or poetical, 
or enthusiastic, or illogical, according to our opinion 
of those by whom they arc exhibited. 


* a Thes. it. 5. 15. ti. 
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method of writing was the national peculiarity 
^that literature in which the Alexandrian Chuiiph 
Avas educated. The ^teroglyphtcs of the ancient 
Egyptians mark the antiquity of a practice, whicli, in 
a later ag^ being enriched and diversified by- the 
genius of their Greek conquerors,^vas applied as a key 
. both t«^ mythological legends, and to the sacred truths 
of Scripture. Tlie StoiO were the fisst to avail them- 
selves of€n expedient which smoothed the deformities 
of the Pagan creed. The Jtfws, and then the Chris- 
tians, of Alexandria, employed it in the interpretation 
of the inspired writings. Those writings themselves 
have certainly an allegorical structure, and seem to 
<teuntenancc and invite an allegorical interpretation ; 
and in consequence, they have been referred by some 
critics to one and the same heathen origin, as if Moses 
first, and then St. Paul, borrowed their symbolical 
system respectively from the Egyptian and the Alex- 
andrian philosophy. 

But it is more natural to consider that the Divine 
Wisdom used on the sublimest of all subjects, media, 
which we spontaneously select for the expression of 
solemn thought and elevated emotion ; and had no 
especial r^ard to the practice in j^ny particular 
country, which afforded but one instance of the oper- 
ation of a general principle of our nature. When ,th6 
mind is occupied by some vast and awful subject of 
contemplation, it is prompted to give utterance to its 
feeling in a figurative style ; for ordinary words will 
not . conv^ |he admiration, nor literal words the 
xmrarence wmeh ^possesses it ; and when, dazzled at 
to^gth the great sight, it turns away for relief^ it 
sriU cmches in. eveiy new object which it encountma^ 
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glimpses of its former insion, and colours its whw 
f&nge of thought with this one abiding associati^. 
If, however, others have pricfded it in the privilege 
of such contemplations, a wdl-disci]^ined piety ivill 
lead it to adopt the images which they have invented, 
both from affection ?or what is familiar to it, and fcom 
a fear of using un&anctioned language on sacred 
subject. Such are the feelings under which a deeply 
impressed mind addresses itself to the task bf disclos- 
ing even its human thoughts ; and this account of it, 
if we may dare to conjecture, in its measure applies 
to the case of a mind under the immediate influence 
of inspiration. Certainly, the matter of Revelation 
suggests some such hypothetical explanation of tke 
st^cture of the books which are its vehicle ; in which 
the divinely-instructed imagination of the writers is 
ever glancing to and fro, connecting past things with 
future, illuminating God’s lower providences and 
man’s humblest services by allusions to the relations of 
the evangelical covenant, and then in turn suddenly 
leaving the latter to dwell upon those past dealings of 
God with man, which must not be forgotten merely 
because they have been excelled. No prophet ends 
his subject : his brethren after him renew, enlaige, 
transfigure, or reconstruct it ; so that the Bible, though 
various in its parts, forms a whol^- grounded cm a iew 
distinct doctrinal principles discernible throughout it'; 
aa»d is in consequence intelligible indeed in itsgehi^ral 
4^, but obscure in its text ; and even tempts , tlnr 
stndent^if I may so speak, to a lax disrespec^l 
intei^retation it. History is made the ' externad 
of prophecy, and persons and facts beeddie- tihe 
figures of heavenly things. I need refer,- by way; 
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^of instan^e» to tlie delineation Abraham as the type 
aiF;the accepted uforshipper of God ; to the history ^pf 
the h&znn serpent ; to the prophetical bearing* of the 
*^cajl of Israel out of ^igypt ; ” to the personification 
o( the Church in the Apostolic Epistles as the reflected 
image of Christ and, further, tmthe mystical import, 
interpreted by our Lord Himself^of th« title of God 
as the* God of the Patriarchs. Above all other 
subjects, It need scarcely be said, the likeness of the 
promised Mediator is conspicuous thoughout the 
sacred volume as in a picture : moving along the 
line of the history, in one or other of His destined 
offices, the dispenser of blessings in Joseph, tlic 
inspired interpreter of truth in Moses, the conqueror’ 
in Joshua, the active preacher in Samuel, the suflisrihg 
combatant in David, and in Solomon the triumphant 
and glorious king. 

Moreover, Scripture assigns the same uses to t^is 
allegorical style, which were contemplated by the 
Fathers when they made it subservient to the Disciplina 
Arcani ; viz. those of trying the earnestness and 
patience of inquirers, discriminating between the 
proud and the humble, and conveying instruction to 
beltever^and that in the most permanently impressive 
manner, widiout the world’s sharing in uie knowledge. 
Our Lord’s remarks on the design of his own parables, - 
Is a fuffident evidence of this intention. 

•Thus there seemed, every encouragement, from the 
structure of Scripture, from the apparent causes 
which led to th^ structure, and from the purposes to 
whidt it was dtiaaHy applied by its Oivine Author, to 
■hmuc^e , the V Alexandrians to , consider its text as- 
prim^lly and directly the instrument of an ali^orioil 
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teaching. And since it sanctions the prindple 
^legorizing by its own example, they would Hbt 
consider themselves confined ynthin the limits<-of the 
very instances which it supplies, because of the evident 
spiritual drift of various passages which, nevertheless, 
it does not interpret spiritually ; thus to the narrative 
contained in«thc twenty-second chapter of Genesis, 
few people will <deny an evangelical import, though the 
New Testament itself nowhere assigns it. Yet, on the 
other hand, granting that a certain liberty of interpre- 
tation, beyond the precedent, but according to the 
spirit of Scripture, be allowable in the Christian 
teacher, still few people will deny, that some rule 
' is necessary as a safeguard against its abuse, in or<|er 
to secure the sacred text from being explained away 
by the heretic, and misquoted and perverted by weak 
or fanatical minds. Such a safeguard we shall find 
in,, bearing cautiously in mind this consideration : viz. 
that (as a general rule), every passage of Scripture 
has some one definite and sufficient sense, which was 
prominently before the mind of the writer, or in the 
intention of the Blessed Spirit, and to which ail other 
ideas, though they might arise, or be implied, still 
. were subordinate. . It is this true meaning of the tex<^ 
which it is the business of the expositor to unibld. ' 
This it is, which every diligent student will think it a 
great gain to discover ; and, though he will not sht^ 
his eyes to the indirect and ipstructive ap^licattona of 
* which the text is capable, he never will $6 reas(m as to 
Ifotget that there is one sense peculiarly own. 

^ 'Sometimes it is easily ascertain^ sometimes it can 
\be scarcely conjectured ; sometimes it is oontained in 
the literal sense of the words employed, ias in, thp 
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Jiistorical^arts ; sometimes it is the allegorical, as in 
our Lord's parables ; or sometimes the secondaxy 
sense may be more im^ftant in after ages than the 
original, as in the instance of the Jewish ritual ; still 
in all cases {to speak generally) there is but one main 
primary sense, whether literal or ^figurative ; a r^ard 
for which must ever keep us sober and reverent in 
the employment of thosepBllegorisnis,«which, neverthe- 
less, our Christian liberty does not altogether forbid. 

The protest of Scripture against all careless exposi- 
tions of its meaning, is strikingly implied in the 
extreme reserve and caution, with which it unfolds its 
own typical signification ; for instance, in the Mosaic 
rifual no hint was given of its undoubted prophetical 
character, lest an excuse should be furnished to# the 
Israelitish worshipper for undervaluing its actual 
commands. So, again, the secondary and distinct 
meaning of prophecy, is commonly hidden from view 
by the veil of the literal text, lest its immediate scope 
.should be overlooked ; when that is once fulfilled, the 
recesses , of the sacred language seem to open, and 
give up the further truths deposited in them. Our 
r.^d, probably, in the prophecy recorded in tlie 
Gospels, was not careful (if I may so express mysolf)^ 
that His disciples should distinguish between His 
final , and immediate coming ; thinking it a less error 
that they should consider the last day approaching, 
than that they should (jpigct their own duties in the 
contemplation the future fortunes of the Church. 
Nay, even types fulfilled, if they be historical, seem 
scpietimes purposely to be left without tlie sanction of 
a:^ inter|3^etation, lest we should neglect the instruc- 
'(fion s^li''coiiv<^e<l m a literal narrative. This accounts 
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for the silence observed concerning the cvangelica' 
import, to which I have already referred, of the 
sacrifice of Isaac, which coiit^^ins a definite arid per- 
manent , moral lesson, as a matter of fact, however 
clear may be its further meaning as emblematical of 
our Lord’s suffering^ on the cross. In corroboration of 
this remark, <et it oc observed, that there seems to 
have been in thd Church a traditional^*' explanation of 
these historical types, derived from the Apostles, but 
kept among the secret doctrines, as being dangerous 
to the majority of hearers* ; and certainly St. Paul, 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, affords us an instance 
of such a tradition, both as existing and as secret 
i(eycn though it be shown to be of Jei^dsh origifi), 
whch, first checking himself and questioning his 
brethren’s faith, he communicates, not without hesi- 
tation, the evangelical scope of the account of Mel- 
chisedec, as introduced into the book of Genesis. 

As to the Christian writers of Alexandria, if they 
erred in their use of the Allegory, their error did not 
lie in the mere adoption of an instrument which Philo 
or the Egyptian hierophants had employed (though 
this Is sometimes made the ground of objection), for 
Jii^ripture itself had taken it out of the hands of such 
authorities. Nor did their error lie in the mere 
circumstance of their allegorizing Scripture, where 
, Scripture gave no direct countenance f as if we might 
not interpret the sacred word for ourselves, as we 
interpret the events of life, by the principles whicli 
itself supplies. But they erred, whenever and as far 
as they carried their favourite ftile of exposition 

^ Vide Mosheim, de Reb. Ant. Const, f 34. Rois«iia»^ler, 

Hist. interpr 4 lii. 3. | i. ^ 
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\}eyond the spirit of the canon above. laid down, so as 
to obscure' the primary meanit^ of Scripture, and to 
weaken die force of ]|)hftorical facts and doctrinal 
declarations ; and much more, if at any time they 
d^fmded ^e inspired text to the office of conveying 
the thoughts of uninspired teaclfbrs on subjects not 
sacred. , ' • 

And, as it is impossible to dravp a precise line 
between tlie use and abuse of allegorizing, so it is 
impossible also to ascertain thb exact degree of blame 
incurred by individual teachers who familiarly indulge 
in it They may be faulty as commentators, yet 
instnictive as devotional writers ; and their liberty in 
inferpretation is to be regulated by the state of mind^^ 
in which tliey address themselves to the work, and fiy 
their proficiency in the knowledge and practice of 
Christian duty. So far as men use the language of 
the Bible (as is often done in poems and works of 
fiction) as the mere instrument of a cultivated fancy, 
to make their style attractive or impressive, so far, it 
is needless to say, they are guilty of a great irreverence 
towards its Divine Author. On tlie other hand, it is 
surely no extravagance to assert that there are minds 


so gifted and disciplined as to approac}\ the position » 
occupied by the inspired writers, and tlierefore aWe 
apply their words with a fitness, and entitled to do so'^ 
udth SL freedom, whicdi is unintelligible to the dull or ., 
heartless, qrfticism of inferior understandings. So far ’ 
. ns the Alexandrian F^hets partook of sn<di a 


gift o^grace (and Origen surely bears on him 
tho tokens of some«exalted moral dignity), not incited 


by.-a./es^^cious arid presumpritous imagination, but;'*; 

that v^^ons ^th which, seeing God |n 
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all things, does and suffers all for 1 1 is sake, and, while 
fijied with the contemplation of His supreme glory; 
still discharges each commau^^in the exactness^ of its 
real meaning, in the same degree they stand not 
merely excused, but arc placed immeasurably above 
the multitude of those who find it so easy to censure 
them. — And svo much on the Allcgor}-, as the means 
of observing Mhir Disci^/iua :^ircanL 

' 4 - 

The same method of interpretation was used for 
another purpose, \\hich is more open to censure. 
When Christian controversialists were urged by objec- 
tions to various passages in the history of the Old 
Testament, as derogatory to the Divine Perfections or 
to the Jewish saints, they had recourse to an allegori- 
cal explanation by way of answer. Thus Origen 
spiritualizes the account of Abraham’s denying his 
wife, the polygamy of the Patriaichs, and Noah’s 
intoxication*. It is impossible to defend such a mode 
of interpretation, which seems to imply a want of 
faith in those who had rccouisc to it. X)oiibtlcss this 
earnestness to exculpate the saints of tlie cider cove- 
nant is partly to be attributed to a noble jealousy for 
^hc honour of God, and a reverence for the memory of 
those w’ho, on the wdiolc, rise in their moral attain- 
^ments far above their fellows, and well deserve the 
confidence in their virtue jvhich the Alexandrians 
^ manifest Yet God has given us rules of right and 
wroi%> which we must not be afraid to apply in 
estimating the 'tonduct of even the best of mere men ; 

^ Heut. Ongfen. p. 171, Rosenmuller supra. [On this a 

stT'kingr passage i^facundus, I>cf. Tr. Cap. an. 1 , pp. ^ 
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•though errors are thereby detected, the scandal^ of 
which we ourselves havc^to bear in our own day. So 
far must be granted inf fairness ; but some have gone 
on to censure the principle itself which this procedure 
involved : viz. that of representing religion, for the 
purpose of conciliating the heathen, in^the form most 
attractive to their prejuc^ices : and, ag it was generally 
received in the Primitive Church, and the considerations 
which it involves are not without their bearings upon 
the doctrinal question in which we shall be presently 
engaged, I will devote some space here to the exam- 
ination of it. 

^ The mode of arguing and teaching in question 
which is called economical‘s by the ancients,^ can 
scarcely be disconnected from the Disciplina A rcani, 
as will appear by some of the instances which follow, 
though it is convenient to consider it by itself. If it 
is necessary to contrast the two with each other, the 
one may be considered as withholding the truth, and 
the other as setting it out to advantage. The 
Economy is certainly sanctioned by St. Paul in 
his own conduct T 9 the Jews he became as a Jew, 
and as without the Law to the heathen^. His 
behaviour at Athens is the most remarkable instance 
in his history of this method of acting. Instead of 
uttering any invective against their Polytheism, he 
began a discourse upon the Unity of the Divine^ 
Nature ; and then proceeded to claim the altar 5, 

• Kor^ ohcauofJiCm^m 

• [On the cconamies of St. Peter and St. Patii, vidfe Lardner’s Heathen 

Test. ^ 7. 

• [^de this ar^ruoient in the month of Dionysius (in Euseb. Hist. vii. 

1 1, ov 7 Fdanr€s irdvra^j drc.) as his plea for liberty of worship, with the 
heat retott of the Prefect.] 

JP 
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consecrated in the neighbourhood to the unknown 
God, as the property of Him whom he preached to 
them, and to enforce his doctrine of the Divine 
Immateriality, not by miracles, but by argument, 
and that founded on the words of a heathen poet. 
This was the examp^le which the Alexandrians set 
before them in their intercourse with the heathen, as 
may be shown by the following instances. 

Theonas, Bishop of Alexandria (A.D. 282 — SCXd), 
has left his directions for the behaviour of Christians 
who were in the service of the imperial court. The 
utmost caution is enjoined them, not to give offence 
to the heathen emperor. If a Christian was appointed 
libsarian, he was to take good care not to show an^ 
contempt for secular knowledge and the> ancient 
writers. He was advised to make himself familiar 
with the poets, philosophers, orators, and historians, 
of classical literature ; and, while discussing their 
writings, to take incidental opportunities of recom- 
mending the Scriptures, introducing mention of Christ, 
and by degrees revealing the real dignity of His 
nature 6 

The conversion of Gregory of Neocresarea, (A.D. 231) 
affords an exemplification of this procedure in an 
individual case. He had originally attached himself 
to the study of rhetoric and the law, but was persuaded 
-by Origen, whose lectures he attended, to exchange 
4 pthese pursuits, first for science, then for philosophy, 
fiben for theology, so far as right notions concerning 
religion could be extracted from the promiscuous 

* Rosens Neander, Eccl. Htct. toL |. p. T41;. ^ 'fioterit 

Christi mentio, explicabitur pauUa^tim ^us sola diviiiitas.* ** 
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^y'ritings of the various philosophical sects. Thus, 
while professedly teachin^Tiim Pagan philosophy, his 
skilful* master insensibly enlightened him in the 
knowledge of the Christian faith. Then leading him 
to Scripture, he explained to hiyi its difTiculties as 
they arose ; till Gregory, overcome by the force of 
truth, announced to his instructor his* intention of 
exchanging the pursuits of this worlcf for the service 
of God 7 

Clement’s Slromateis (A.D. 200), a work which has 
already furnished us with illustrations of the Alexan- 
drian method of teaching, was written with the design 
of converting the learned heathen, and pursues the 
saftie plan which Origen adopted towards Gregory. 
The author therein professes his wish to blend together 
philosophy and religion, refutes those who censure the 
former, show's the advantage of it, and how it is to be 
applied. This leading at once to an inquiry concern- 
ing what particular school of philosophy is to be held 
of divine origin, he answers in a celebrated passage, 
that all are to be referred thither as far as they 
respectively inculcate the principles of piety and 
morality, and none, except as containing the portions 
and foreshadowings of 'the truth. “ By philosophy,” 
he says, “ I do not mean the Stoic, nor the Platonic, 
nor the Epicurean and Aristotelic, but all good 
doctrine in every one of the schools, all precepts of 
holiness combined with religious knowledge. All this, 
taken together, or the Eclectic^ I call philosophy : 
whereas the rest are mere forgeries of the human 

m " ^ 

^ TWs was Origin's usual method, vide Euseb. Ecch Hist. rl. 18 . 
He hasl^fgnifred it himself in these words : yvfjuydtriov /a€v fffaiJLtv rTvot 

ripi AvOp^inrtvrp/ €ro<p(ay^ rdXos Se T^y Oeiay* Contr. 

Cels. vi. 13 * 


F a 
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ii?.tellect, and in no respectAto be accounted divine®/ 
At the same time, to mark^out the peculiar djvinity 
of Revealed Religion, he traces all the philosophy of 
the heathen to the teaching of the Hebrew sages, 
earnestly maintaining its entire subserviency to Chris- 
tianity, as b»it thaf* love of that truth which the 
Scriptures really impart ^ * 

The same general purpose of conciliating the 
heathen, and (as far as might be,) indulging the 
existing fashions to which their literature was sub- 
jected, may be traced in the slighter compositions ^ 
which the Christians published in defence of their 
religion*, being what in this day might be calkd 
phmphlets, written in imitation of speeches after 
the manner of Isocrates, and adorned with those 
graces of language which the schools taught, and 
the inspired Apostle has exhibited in his Epistle to 
the Hebrews. Clement's Exhortation to the Gentiles 
is a specimen of this style of writing ; as also those of 
Athenagoras and Tatian, and that ascribed to Justin 
Martyn 

Again : — the last-mentioned Father supplies us 
with an instance of an economical relinquishment 
of a sacred doctrine. When Justin Martyr, in his 
argument with the Jew Trypho, (A.D. 150.) finds 
himself unable to convince him from the Old Testa- 
ment of the divinity of Christ, he falls back upon the 
doctrine of His divine Mission, as if this were a point 

m 

* Clem. Strom, i. 7* 

* koyou [Such are those (Pagan) of Maximus Tyrius. Three 
sacred narratives of Eusebius Emesenus are to be found at ^Vienna. 
Augusti has puUished one of them : Bonn, iSio. Vide Lambec. BibU 
Vind. iv. p. 

* Dodwell in Iren. Diss. vhM i6. 
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^ndisputafile on the one hand, and on the other, 
affording a sufficient ground, from which to advance, 
when •expedient, to thg proof of the full evangelical 
truth 2. In the same passage, moreover, as arguing 
with an unbeliever, he permits himself to speak with- 
out an anathema of those (the Ebionites) who pro- 
fessed Christianity, and yet den^d Christ’s divinity. 
Athanasius himself fullj^ recognizes #the propriety of 
this concealment of the doctrine on a fitting occasion, 
and thus accounts for the silence of the Apostles 
concerning it, in their speeches recorded in the book 
of Acts, viz. that they were unwilling, by a disclosure 
of it, to prejudice the Jews against those miracles, the 
sitknowledgment of which was a first step towards 
their receiving it^. • 

Gregory of Neocaesarea (A.D. 240 — 270), whose con- 
version by Origen has already been adduced in illus- 
tration, furnishes us in his own conduct with a similar 
but stronger instance of an economical concealment « 
of the full truth. It seems that certain heretical 
teachers, in the time of Basil, ascribed to Gregory, 
whether by way of censure or in self-defence, the 
Sabellian view of the Trinity ; and, moreover, the 
belief that Christ wa^a creature. The occasion of 
these statements, as imputed to him, was a vivd voce 
controversy with a heathen, which had been taken 
down in writing by the bystanders. The charge of 
Sabellianism is refuted J>y Gregory’s extant writings ; 
both imputations, however, are answered by St. Basil, 

* Vide Bull, Judic. EceL vi. 7* 

* Atban. de Sent. Dionjs. 8. Tfatodoret, Chrysostom, and others say 

the same. Vide 45nioer. Thesaurus, verb and Whitby on 
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and that, on the principle of controversy which I havQ^ 
above attempted to describe. “When Gregory,” he 
says, “ declared that the Father and Son were two in 
our conception of them, one in kypostasisy he spoke 
not as teaching doctrine, but as arguing with an 
unbeliever, viz. in hYs disputation with .^lianus ; but 
this distinctiem our heretical opponents co;ild not 
enter into, much as they J)ride themselves on the 
subtlety of their intellect. Even granting there were 
no mistakes in taking the notes (which, please God, it 
is my intention to prove from the text as it now 
stands), it is to be supposed, that he did not think it 
necessaiy to be very exact in his doctrinal terms, 
when employed in converting a heathen ; but in sonre 
things, even to concede to his feelings, that he might 
gain him over to the cardinal points. Accordingly, 
you may find many expressions there, of which 
heretics now take great advantage, such as * creature,* 

* made,’ and the like. So again, many statements 
which he has made concerning the Incarnation, are 
referred to the Divine Nature of the Son by those 
who do not skilfully enter into his meaning ; as, 
indeed, is the very expression in question which they 
have circulated^.” 

I will here again instance a parallel use of the 
Economy on the part of ^Athanasius. himself, and will 
avail myself of the word^ of the learned Petavius 
“ Even Athanasius,” he says, “ whose very gift it was, 
above all other Fathers, to possess a clear and 
^'iiccuftite knowledge of the Catholic doctrine con- 
cerning the Trinity, so that all succeeding antagonists 
of Arianism may be truly said to have derived their 

* Basil. Epjst. CCS. § 5. 
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^powers and their arguments from him, even this keen 
and vigilant champion of orthodoxy, in arguing wjth 
the Gentiles for the IJmnity and incarnation of the 
Word, urges them with considerations drawn from 
their own philosophical notions concerning Him. 
Not that he was ignorant how unlike orthodoxy, and 
how like Arianism, such notions wer^, but he bore 
in mind the necessity of favourably disposing the 
minds of the Gentiles to listen to his teaching ; and 
he was aware that it was one thing to lay the rudi- 
ments of the faith in an ignorant or heathen mind, 
and another to defend the faith against heretics, or to 
teach it dogmatically. For instance, in answering 
tlheir objection to the Divine Word having taken desh, 
which especially offended them, he bids them coQstder 
whether they are not inconsistent in dwelling upon 
this, while they themselves believe that there is a 
Divine Word, the presiding principle and soul of the 
world, through the movements of which He is visibly^, 
displayed ; ‘ for what (he asks) does Christianity sajr 
more than that the Word has presented Himself to 
the inspection of our senses by the instrumentality of^ 
a body ? ' And yet it is certain that the Father and* 
the pervading Word^ of the Platonists, differed 
materially from the Sacred Persons of the Trinity, 
as we hold the doctrine, and Athanasius too, in every 
page of his writings 5.” 

There are instances^in various ways of the econo- 
mical method, that is, of accommodation to the feelings 
and prejudices of 1% hearer, in leading him to the 

• Pet^. de Trin. ii. pmf. 3, f 5. [abridged and re-arranged. Vide 
ibid. iii. r, f 6. Vide also Easeb.comr. Marcel), ii. 22, p. 140; iiin |>p. 
i6i, a]. 
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reception of a novel or unacceptable docirine. It 
professes to be founded in the actual necessity of tiid 
case ; because those who arc^^ strangers to the tpne of 
thought and principles of the Speaker, cannot at once 
be initiated into his system, arid because they must 
begin with imperfect views ; and therefore, if he is to 
teach them at all, he^must put before them large pro- 
positions, whicii Jie has afte]; 2 yards to modify, 6r make 
assertions which are but parallel or analogous to the 
truth, rather than coincident with it. And it cannot 
be denied that those who attempt to speak at all 
times the naked truth, or rather the commonly- 
received expression of it, are certain, more than other 
men, to convey wrong impressions of their 
to *those who happen to be below them, or to differ 
widely from them, in intelligence and cast of mind. 
On the other hand, the abuse of the Economy in the 
hands of unscrupulous reasoners, is obvious. Even 
the honest controversialist or teacher will find it veiy 
difficult to represent without misrepresenting, what it 
is yet his duty to present to his hearers with caution 
or reserve. Here the obvious rule to guide our 
;f^practice is, to be careful ever to maintain substantial 
truth in our use of the economical method. It is thus 
we lead forward children by degrees, influencing and 
impressing their minds by means of their own confined 
conceptions of things, before we attempt to introduce 
them to our own ; yet at the s^me time modelling 
«their thoughts according to tbe analogy of those to 
^hicli^we mean ultimately to brigg them. Again, the 
information given to the blind man, that scarlet was 
like the sound of a trumpet, is an instance of an unex- 
ceptionable economy, since it was as true as it could 
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• ^ 
be under^the circumstances of the case, conveying a 
Substantially correct impression as far as it went. • 

In applying this rule^ to the instances above given, 
it is plain that Justin, Gregory, or Athanasius, were 
justifiable or not in their Economy, according as they 
did or did not practically mislead their opponents. 
Merely to leave a man in errors^whicl]b he had inde- 
pendenfty of us, or to aliStain from n-emoving them, 
cannot be blamed as a fault, and may be a duty ; 
though it is so difficult to hit the mark in these per- 
plexing cases, that it is not wonderful, should these 
or other Fathers have failed at times, and said more or 
less than was proper. Again, in the instances of 
Sf. Paul, Theonas, Origen, and Clement, the doctrine 
which their conduct implies, is the Divinity of Pagan- 
ism ; a true doctrine, though the heathen whom they 
addressed would not at first rightly apprehend it. 
But I am aware that some persons will differ from me 
here, and others will be perplexed about my meaning. 
So let this be a reserved point, to be considered when 
we have finished the present subject. 

The Alexandriah Father who has already been^ 
quoted, accurately describes the rules which should 
guide the Christian in speaking and atting econo- 
mically. “ Being fully persuaded of the omnipresence 
of God,” says Clement, " and ashamed to come short 
gf. the truth, he is satisfied with the approval of God, 
and of his own consciencj^ Whatever is in his mind, is 
also on his tongue ; towards those who are fit 
recipients, both in speaking and living, he har- 
monizes his profession with his thoughts. He both 
thinks and speaks the truth ; except when careful 
treatment is necessary, and then, as a physician for the 
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good of his patients, he will lie, or rather utter a lie 
ac the Sophists say. For instance, the^ noble Apostle 
circumcised Timothy, whil^ he cried out and wrote 
down, ^ Circumcision availeth not' , . Nothing, how- 
ever, but his neighbour’s good will lead him to do 
this. . , He gives himself up for the Church, for the 
friends whom he hath begotten in the faith for an 
ensample to thcTse who hav^ the ability to undertake 
the high office (economy) of a religious and charitable 
teacher, for an exhibiti<!Jn of truth in his words, and 
for the exercise of love towards the Lord^.” 

Further light will be thrown upon the doctrine of 
the Economy, by considering it as exemplified in the 
dealings of Providence towards man. The wo?-d 
occurs in St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, where it 
is used for that series of Divine appointments viewed 
as a whole, by which the Gospel Is introduced and 
realized among mankind, being translated in our 
version dispensation^ It will evidently bear a wider 
sense, embracing the Jewish and patriarchal dispensa- 
tions, or any Divine procedure, greater or less, which 
consists of means and an end. Tihus it is applied by 
the Fathers, to the history of Christ’s humiliation, as 
exhibited in the doctrines of His incarnation, ministry, 
atonement, exaltation, and mediatorial sovereignty, 
and, as such distinguished from the tkeologia'" or 
the collection of truths relative to His personal iQ|r 
^dwelling in the bosom of Go<^. Again, it might with 
equal^fitness be used for the general system of provi- 

* Clem. Strom, vti. 8> 9 (abridged). [Vide Plat. Leg. ii. 8, ol^irarc 
^revSerot, kAf i^rcv8os keyd’ Seat. Empir.adv. Log. |». 378# wkhnotesT 
and U. On this whole subject, vide the Author’s Apol<^ia»" notei 
F and G, pp. 343 -363 ] 
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^ence by which the world^s course is carried on ; or, 
again, for the .work of creation itself, as opposed eo 
the absolute perfectioij the Eternal God, that 
internal concentration of His Attributes in self-con- 
templation, which took place on the seventh day, 
when He rested from all the vfork which He had 
made, ^nd since this everlasfii^ and •unchangeable 
quiescence is the simpleiSf and truest notion we can 
obtain of the Deity, it seems to follow, that strictly 
speaking, all those so-called ‘Economies or dispensa- 
tions, which display His character in action, are but 
condescensions to the infirmity and peculiarity of 
our minds, shadowy representations of realities which 
afe incomprehensible to creatures such as ourselves, 
who estimate eveiything by the rule of associa- 
tion and arrangement, by the notion of a purpose 
and plan, object and means, parts and whole. What, 
for instance, is the revelation of general moral laws, 
their infringement, their tedious victory, the en- 
durance of the wicked, and the winking at the 
times of ignorance,” but an ** Economia ” of greater 
truths untold, the best practical communication of 
them which our minds in their present state will 
admit ? What are the phenomena of the external 
wor*d, but a divine mode of conveying to the 
mind the realities of existence, individuality, and the 
.^fiuence of being on being, the best possible, though 
beguiling the imagination of most men with a harmless 
but unfounded belief in matter as distinct from the 
impressions on their senses? This at least is the" 
opinion of some philosophers, and whether the par- 
ticular theory be right or wrong, it serves as an illus- 
tration here of the great truth which we are consider- 
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ing. Or what, again, as others hold, is tlie populaj- 
argument from final causes but an JEconomia'" suited 
to the practical wants of multitude, as te?aching 
them in the simplest way the active presence of Him, 
who after all dwells intelligibly, prior to argument, in 
their heart and ccfnscience ? And though on the 
mind’s first oiasterlfig this general principle, it seems 
to itself at the moment to^ave cut all the ties which 
bind it to the universe, and to be floated off upon the 
ocean of interminable Stepticism ; yet a true sense of 
its own weakness brings it back, the instinctive per- 
suasion that it must be intended to rely on something, 
and therefore that the information given, though 
philosophically inaccurate, must be practically certaih ; 
a *s«re confidence in the love of Him who cannot 
deceive, and who has impressed the image and 
thought of Himself and of His will upon our original 
nature. Here then we may lay down with certainty 
as a consolatory truth, what was but a rule of duty 
when we were reviewing the Economies of man ; viz. 
that whatever is told us from heave^), is true in so full 
and substantial a sense, that no possible mistake can 
arise practically from following it. And it may be 
added, on the other hand, that the greatest risk will 
result from attempting to be wiser than God has 
made us, and to outstep in the least degree the circle 
which is prescribed as the limit of our rang^.' This 
but the duty of implicit faith jn Him who knows what 
is good for us, and who has ordained that in our prac- 
tical concerns intellectual ability should do no more 
than enlighten us in the difficulties of our situation,' 
not in the solutions of them. Accordingly, we may 
safely admit the first chapter of the book of Joi^ the 
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■twenty-second of the first book of Kings, and other 
passag;es of Scripture, to be Economies^ that is, repfe- 
sentations conveying substantial truth in the form in 
which we are best able to receive it ; and to be 
accepted by us and used in their literal sense, as our 
highest wisdom, because we hav^* no powers of mind 
equal to the more philosophical determination of 
them. Again, the Mosaic Dispehsation was an 
'^iconomy, simulating (so to say) unchangeableness, 
when from the first it was destined to be abolished. 
And our Blessed Lord’s conduct on earth abounds 
with the like gracious and considerate condescension 
to the weakness of His creatures, who would have 
been driven either to a terrified inaction or to presump- 
tion, had they known then as afterwards the scefet of 
His Divine Nature. 

I will add two or three instances, in which this doc- 
trine of the Divine Economies has been wrongly ap- 
plied ; and I do so from necessity, lest the foregoing 
remarks should seem to countenance errors, which I 
am most desirous at all times and every where to pro- 
test against. 

For instance, the Economy ha^ been employed to 
the disparagement of the Old Testament Saints ; as 
if the praise bestowed on them by Almighty God were 
but economically given, that is, with reference to their 
times and circumstances ; their real insight into moral 
truth being possibly below the average standard of 
knowledge in matters of faith and practice received 
among nations rescued from the rude and semi-savage 
state in which they are considered to have lived. And 
again, it^bas been even supposed, that injunctions, as 
Well as, praise, have been thus given them, which an 
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cnlightencd^ige is at liberty to criticize ; for instance^ 
thp command to slay Isaac has sometimes been viewed 
as an economy, based upon*cfirtain received idfeas in 
Abraham’s day, concerning the innocence and merit 
of human sacrifice. It is enough to have thus dis- 
claimed participatiorrin these theories^ which of course 
arc no objectic^n to tfie‘ general doctrine of th^ Econ- 
omy, unless indeed it could Be shown, that those who 
hold a principle are answerable for all the applica- 
tions arbitrarily made of it by the licentious ingenuity 
of others. 

Again, the principle of the Economy has sometimes 
been applied to the interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment. It has been said, for instance, that the Epistll 
to the Hebrews does not state the simple truth in the 
sense in which the Apostles themselves believed it, 
but mer^j^ as if would be palatable to the Jews. The 
advocates of this hypothesis have proceeded to main- 
tain, that the doctrine of the Atonement is no part of 
the essential and permanent evangelical system. To 
a conscientious reasoner, however, it is evident, that 
the structure of the Epistle in question is so intimately 
connected with tlie reality of the expiatory scheme, 
that to suppose the latter imaginary, would be to im- 
pute to the writer, not ah eedne^y (whicji always pre- 
serves simstantial truth), but a gross a^d audacious 
deceit 


A parallel theory to this has^ been put forward by 
m€rx of piety among the Predestinarians, with a view 
of .reconciling the inconsistency bet^veen their fait!i( and 


lattice. They have suggested, that the promises ^d ; 
^l^reats of Scripture are founded on an economy, which, 
needful to effect the conversion of the effect^ bujt 
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clairs up vanisfies under the light dk the true 
spiritual perception, to which the converted at lengtj^ 
attain. * This has been noticed in another connexion, 
^nd will here serve as one among many illustrations 
which might be given, of the fallacious application of 
a true principle. J^nd so much upon the Economia. 

5 > 

A question was just now reserved, as interfering 
with the subject then before us. In what sense can it 
be said, that there is any connection between Pagan- 
isiA and Christianity sq real, as to warrant the 
preacher of the latter to conciliate idolaters by 
all|ision to it ? St Paul evidently connects the true 
religion with the existing systems which he laboured 
to supplant, in his speech to the Athenians in the 
Acts, and his example is a sufficient guide to x^sion- 
aries now, and a full justification of the ime of 
conduct pursued by the Alexandrians, in the instances 
similar to it ; but are we able to account for his 
conduct, and ascertain the principle by which it was 
regulated ? I think we can ; and the exhibition of it 
will set before the reader another doctrine of the 
Alexandrian school, which it is as much to our 
purpose to understand, and which 1 * shall call //li? 
divinity of Traditionary Relight. 

We know well enough for practical purposes what 
is meanjt by Revealed Religion ; viz. that it is the 
doctrine taught in the M&saic and Christian dispensa- 
tions, and contained in the Holy Scriptures, and is 
fFpnn God in a sensie in which no other doctrine can 
slid to be from Him. Yet if we would speak 
"torreetly, are must Confess, on the authority of the 
Bible itself, that alf ^knowledge of religion is from 
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Him, and'^ot only that which the Bit^le^ has "trahs^- 
iliitted to us. There never was a time when God had 
not spoken to man, and told Ir.im to a certain extent^ 
his duty. His injunctions to Noah, the common 
father of all mankind, is the first recorded fact of the 
sacred history after the deluge. .Accordingly, we are 
expressly tolfl in the New Testament, that at.no time 
He left Himself without witness in the world, and that 
in every nation He accepts'^hose who fear and obey 
Him. It would seem, then, that there is something 
true and divinely revealed, in every religion all over 
the earth, overloaded, as it nfay be, and at times even 
stifled by the impieties which the corrupt will and 
understanding of man have incorporated with it. 
Sudh are the doctrines of the power and presence of 
an invisible God, of His moral law and governance, of 
the Oteiiigation of duty, and the certainty of a just 
judgment, and of reward and punishment, as eventually 
dispensed to individuals ; so that Revelation, properly 
speaking, is an universal, not a local gift ; and the 
distinction between the state of Israelites formerly and 
Christians now, and that of the heathen, is, not that 
we can, and they cannot attain to future blessedness, 
but that the Church of God ever has had, and the rest 
of mankind never have had, authoritative documents of 
truth, and appointed channels of communication with 
Him. The word and the Sacraments are the charac- . 
teristic of the elect people of* God ; but alt men have 
^fiad more or l^ss the guidance of Tradition, in addition 
to thoiSe internal notions of right #nd wrong which the 
Spirit has put into the heart of ^idymdividual. 

This vague and uncertain faijH^Df religious trutfaSp 
originally from God, but sojourroig without tjie sane* 
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tion of miracle, or a definite home, as pilgrims up and 
down the worlj^, and discernible > and separable frofn 
the corrupt legends with whichthey are mixed, by .the 
spiritual mind alone, may be called the Dispensation of 
Paganism^ after the example of the learned Father 
already quoted 7. And furtherj^' Scripture giv^ . us 
reason to believe that th^ traditions, thus originally 
delivered to mankind at large, have been s^retly 
re-animated and enforetjd b^ new communications 
trom the unseen world ; though these were not of 
su4^ a nature as to be produced as evidence, or used 
as criteria and tests, andP roused the attention rather 
than informed the understandings of the heathen. 
Tlie book of Genesis contains a record of the Dispe^i- 
sation of Natural Religion, or Paganism, as well a*s of 
the patriarchal. The dreams of Pharaqh and Abime- 
lech, as of Nebuchadnezzar afterwards, are inH^tances 
of the dealings of God with those to whom He did not 
vouchsafe a written revelation. Or should it be said, 
that these particular cases merely come within the 
range of the Divine supernatural Governance which 
was in their neighbourhood, — an assertion which 
requires proof, — let the book of Job be taken as a less 
suspicious instance of the dealings of* God with the 
heathen. Job was a pagan in the same sense*'*! whicli 
the Eastern nations are Pagans in the present day. 
He lived among idolaters 8, yet he and his friends had 
cleared themselves fromjjttie' 'superstitions with which 
the true creed was beset and while one of them was 

<ro<fiiav ^Wr^triv oTov BiaOrjicrfv ouc^Caw 
V fcora XpujTov ^om 


^ Clement say^, 

ScSocrftu, 
vi. p. 648. 

• Job ziki. 26^28. 
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divinely instructed by dreams^ he himself at length 
iieard the voice of God out j>f the whirlwind, in recom- 
pense for his long trial and hfe faithfulness under it*. 
Why should not the book of Job be accepted by us, 
as a gracious intimation given us, who are God's sons, 
for our comfort, v hen we arc anxious about oui* 
brethren who* arc still “ scattered abroad ” in an evil 
world ; an intimation that the Sacrifice, which is the 
hope of Christians, has it^ power and its success, 
wherever men seek God with their whole heart } — If it 
be objected that Job lived in a less corrupted age uian 
the times of ignorance whicR followed. Scripture, as if 
for our full satisfaction, draws back the curtain farther 
still in the historju^of Balaam. There a bad man aVid 
a heathen is made the oracle of true divine messages 
about doing justly, and loving mercy, and walking 
humbly ; nay, even among the altars of superstition, 
the Spirit of God vouchsafes to utter prophecy^. And 
so in the cave of Endor, even a saint was sent from 
the dead to join the company of an apostate king, and 
of the sorceress whose aid he was seeking 3 Accord- 
ingly, there is nothing unreasonable in the notion, that 
there may have been heathen poets and sages, or 
sibyls a^^ain, in a certain extent divinely illumina- 
ted, and organs through whom religious and moral 
truth was conveyed to their countrymen ; though their 
knowledge of the Power from whom the gift came, 
► nay, and their percepti6!i^.,<|jE! the gift as existing ih 
themselves, may have been very faint or defective. 

* Ibid. iv. 13, &c. 

* Job xxxviii. 1 ; xlit. 10, [Vide al9olESjWl* xli. 45. Exod. iii. 

Jon. 1. s — 16.] 

* Numb, xxii.-- xxiv. Mic. vi. 5—8. 

* 1 Sam. xxviii. 14. 
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•This doctrine, thus imperfectly sketched, shall no\^ 
be presented to the reader ^ the words of St. Clement. 
“ To the Word of GodJ” he says, “ all the host of 
angels and heavenly powers is subject, revealing, as He 
does. His holy office (economy)^ for Him wher has put 
all things under Him. Wherefoce^ His ^re all men ; 
some acttJally knowing Himf others not ^ yet : some 
as friends ” (Christians), others as faithful servants ” 
(Jews), ^‘others as simply "fervauts” (heathen). “He is 

• the yeacher, who instructs the enlightened Christian 
by mysteries, and the fa|thful labourer by cheerful 
-hopes, and the hard of he^t with His keen corrective 
dis^^ipline ; so that His providence is particular, 
public, and universal. . He it is "^o gives to 
Greeks their philosophy by His ministering Angels . . 
for He is the Saviour not of these or those, but of all. 

. . His precepts, both the former and the latter, are 
•dfawn forth from one fount ; those who were before 
the Law, not suffered to be without law, those who do 
not hear the Jewish philosophy, not surrendered to an 

‘ unbridled course. Dispensing in former times to some 
.His precepts, to others philosophy, now at length, by 
His own personal coming. He has closed the course 
of unbelief, which is henceforth inexcusable ; Greek 
and barbarian ” (that is, Jew) “ being led forward by a 
separate process to that perfection which is through 

• faith 4/* ^ 

If this doctrine be sc#%>tirral, it is not difficult to 
determine the line of conduct which is to be observed 
by the Christian apologist and missionary. Believing 
God’s hand to be in eveiy system, so far forth as it is 

• true (though Scripture alone is the depositary of His 

^ Clem. Strom, vii. 2, 

G 2 
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^unadulterated and complete revelation), he will, after' 
St. Paul’s manner, seek some points in the ^existing 
superstitions as the basis of his own instructions, 
instead of indiscriminately condemning and discard- 
ing the*whoIe assemblage of heathen opinions and 
practices ; and he^Will address his hearers, not as men 
in a state of actual perdition, but as being inf imminent- 
danger of the wrath to come," because they are in 
bondage and ignorance, and probably under God’s 
displeasure, that is, the vast majority of them are. so in* 
fact ; but not necessarily so, from the very circum- 
stance of their being heathen. And while he stren- 
uously opposes all that is idolatrous, immoral,# and 
profane, in theif creed, he will profess to be leading 
them on to perfection, and to be recovering and 
purifying, rather than reversing the essential principles 
of their belief. 

A number of corollaries may be drawn from this 
view of the relation of Christianity to Paganism, by 
:Way of solving difficulties which often perplex the 
•mind. For example, we thus perceive the utter 
impropriety of ridicule and satire as a means of pre- 
paring a heathen population for the reception of the 
truth. Of course it is right, soberly and temperately, 
!to expose the absurdities of idol-worship ; but some- 
times it is maintained that a writer, such as the 
infamous Lucian, who^oiTs at an established religion^ 
altogether, is the suitabl#p9(bparation for the Christian 
preacher, — ^as if infidelity were a middle state between 
superstition and truth. This view derives its plausi- 
bility from the circumstance that in drawing out 
systenm in writing, to erase a false doctrine is the first 
sticp^^vards inserting the true. Accordingly, the 
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mind is often compared to a tablet or paper : a state 
o^ it is contemplated of absolute freedom from all 
prepossessions and likin^s#for one system or another, 
as a first step towards arriving at the truth ; and infi- 
delity represented as that candid and dispassionate 
frame of mind, which is the desideratum. For 
instance, at the present day, men^are to^ be found of 
high religious profession, «rho, to the surprise and 
grief of sober minds, exult in the overthrow just now 
of religion in France, as if aa unbeliever were in a 
more hopeful state than a bigot, for advancement in 
real spiritual knowledge. But in truth, the mind 
never can resemble a blank paper, in its freedom from 
impressions and prejudices. Infidelity is a positive, 
not a negative state ; it is a state of profanen^ss, 
pride, and selfishness ; and he who believes a little, 
but encompasses that little with the inventions of men, 
is undeniably in a better condition than he who blots 
out from his mind both the human inventions, and 
that portion of truth which was concealed in them. 

Again : it is plain that the tenderness of dealing, 
which it is our duty to adopt towards a heathen un- 
believer, is not to be used towards an apostate. No 
economy can be employed towards those who have 
been once enlightened, and have fallen away. I wish 
to i^peak explicitly on this subject, because there is a 
great deal of that spurious charity among us which 
would cultivate the friendi^ip of those who, in a 
Christian country, speall against the Church or its 
creeds. Origen and others were not unwilling to be on 
a footing of intercourse with the heathen philosophers 
oi their day, in order, if it were possible, to lead them 
into the truth ; but deliberate heretics and apostates, 
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those who had known the truths and rejected it, were 
objects of their abhorrence, and were avoided froift 
tlie truest charity to them. 4/For what can be said to 
those who already know all we have to say } And 
how can we show our fear for their souls, nay, and for 
our own steadfastness, except by a strong action i 
Thus Origen, when 4 l vyouth, could not be induced to 
attend the prayprs of a hesetic of Antioch whom his 
patroness had adopted, from a loathing 5 , as he says, 
of heresy. And St. Austin himself tells us, that while 
he was a Manichee, his own mother would not eat 
at the same table with him in her house, from her 
strong aversion to the blasphemies which were the 
characteristic of his sect^. And Scripture fully sanc- 
tions this mode of acting, by the severity with which 
such unhappy men are spoken of,' on the different 
occasions when mention is made of them 

Further : the foregoing remarks may serve to show 
us, with what view the early Church cultivated and 
employed heathen literature in its missionary labours 
viz. not with the notion that the cultivatiBin, which 
literature gives, was any substantial improvement of 
our moral nature, but as thereby opening the mind, 
and rendering it susceptible of an appeal ; nor as if 
the heathen literature itself had any direct connexion 
with the matter of Christianity, but because it contained 
in it the scattered fragments of those original traditions 
which might be inade the means of introducing a 
student to the Christian syst^, being the ore in whicli^ 
the true metal was found. The account above given 
of the* conversion of Gregory is a proof of this. 

* * j 38 cXvm$/x€ro 9 . Hist. vi. a [vit. 7, Eulog. ap. Phot. p. 861] ‘ 

* Bingtupi, Antiq. 

^ 17. a Thess. iii. 14. a John 10, xi, ftie. 
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The only danger to which the Alexandrian doctrine 
18 exposed, is that of its confusing the Scripture Dig- 
pensatiOiis with that of Natural Religion, as if they 
were of equal authority ; as if the Gospel had not a 
claim of acceptance on the conscience of all who heard 
it, nor became a touchstone of their moral condition ; 
and as if the Bible, as the P.ag^ system, were but 
partially true, and had not^been atte^ited by the dis- 
criminating evidence of miracles. This is the heresy 
of the Neologians in this day, as it was of the Eclectics 
in primitive, times ; as will be shown in the next 
section. The foregoing extract from Clement shows 
his entire freedom from so grievous an error ; but in 
order to satisfy any suspicion which may exist of his 
using language which may have led to a more decifled 
corruption after his day, I will quote a passage from 
the sixth book of his Stromateis, in which he main- 
tains the supremacy of Revealed Religion, as being in 
fact the source and test of all other religions ; the 
extreme imperfection of the latter ; the derivation of 
whateverwis true in these from Revelation ; the secret 
presence of God in them, by that Word of Life which 
is directly and bodily revealed in Christianity ; and 
the corruption and yet forced imitation of the truth by 
the evil spirit in such of them, as he wishes to make 
pass current among mankind. 

Should it be said that the Greeks discovered philo- 
sophy by human wisdom,” h& says, “I reply, that I find 
*"the Scriptures declare alf wisdom to be a divine gift : 
for instance, the Psalmist considers wisdom to be the 
greatest of gifts, and offers this petition, * I am thy 
servant, make me wise.' And does not David ask for 
illumination in^ its diverse funjg^ns, when he says 
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* Teach me g^oodness, discipline, and knowlAJge, for I 
have believed Thy precepts’? Here he confesses tha^ 
the Covenants of God are ef ^supreme authority, and 
vouchsafed to the choice portion of mankind. Again, 
there is a Psalm which says of God, ^ He hath not acted 
thus with any other nation, and His judgments He hath 
not revealed ^o thenf p’ 4vhere the words, ‘ He hath not 
done thus^ imply that He HSrth indeed done somewhat, 
but not thus. By using thus he contrasts their state 
with our superiority ; else the Prophet might simply 
have said, ‘He hath not acted with other nations,' 
without adding thus. The prophetical figure, ^The 
Lord is over many waters,* refers to the same truth; 
that is, a Lord not only of the different covenants, bttit 
also of the various methods of teaching, which lead to 
righteousness, whether among the Gentiles or the Jews. 
David also bears his testimony to this truth, when he 
says in the Psalm, ‘ Let the sinners be turned into hell, 
all the nations which forget God ; that is, they forget 
whom they formerly remembered, they put aside 
Him whom they knew before they forgot. ♦It seems 
then there was some dim knowledge of God even 
among the Gentiles. . They who say that philosophy 
originates with' the devil, would do well to consider 
what Scripture says about the devil's being trans- 
formed into an Angel of light. For what will he 
do then ? it is plain he will prophesy. Now if he 
prophesies as an Angel of light, of course he will speak 
^ what is true. If he shall prophesy angelic and en- 
lightened doctrine, he will prophesy what is profitable 
also ; that is, at the time when he is thus changed in 
his apparent action^ far different as he is at bottom in 
his real apostasy, ^r how would he deceive except 
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by craftil3fleading on the inquirer by means of Unttk^ to 
in intimacy with himself, and so at length seducing 
him into error ? . . Therejbre philosophy is not false, 
though he who is thief and liar speaks truth by a 
change in his manner of acting. . . The philosophy of 
the Greeks, limited and particular as it is, contains the 
rudiments of that really perfj^^nowledgc which is 
beyond*this world, whicl^s engage^J in intellectual 
objects, and upon those more spiritual, which eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart of man conceived, 
before they were made clear to us by our Great 
Teacher, who reveals the holy of holies, and still 
holier truths in an ascending scale, to those who are 
genuine heirs of the Lord’s adoption^,” 

6 . 

What I have said about the method of teaching 
adopted by the Alexandrian, and more or less by the 
other primitive Churches, amounts to this ; that they 
on principle refrained from telling unbelievers all they 
believedthemselves, and further, that they endeavoured 
to connect their own doctrine with theirs, whether 
Jewish or pagan, adopting their sentiments and even 
their language, as far as they lawfully could. Some 
instances of this have been given ; more will follow, in 
tlie remarks which I shall now make upon the 
influence of Platonism on their theological language. 

The reasons, which induced the early Fathers to 
avail themselves of the* language of Platonism^ were 
various. They did so, partly as an argumenUmt ad 
kominem; as if the Christian were not professing in 
the doctrine of the Trinity a more mysterious tenets 
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than that v/hich had been propounded by a great 
heathen authority ; partly to conciliate their philo- 
sophical opponents ; partly^ to save themselves the 
arduousness of inventing terms, where the Church had 
not yet authoritatively supplied them ; and partly with 
the hope, or even belief, that the Platonic school had 
been guided in portidns^pf its system by a more than 
human wisdom, which Moses was the unknown but 
real source. As far as these reasons depend upon 
the rule of the Economy5 they have already been con- 
sidered ; and an instance of their operation given in 
the exoteric conduct of Athanasius himself, whose 
orthodoxy no one questions. But the last reason 
given, their suspicion of the divine origin of the Pla-, 
toKic doctrine, requires some explanation. 

It is unquestionable that, from very early times, 
traditions have been afloat through the world, at- 
taching the notion of a Trinity, in some sense or 
other, to the First Cause. Not to mention the traces 
of this doctrine in the classical and the Indian mytho- 
logies, we detect it in the Magian hypothesis of a 
supreme and two subordinate antagonist deities in 
Plutarch's Trinity of God, matter, and the evil spirit, 
and in certain heresies in the first age of the Church, 
which, to the Divine Being and the Demiurgus, added 
a third original principle, sometimes the evil spirit, and 
sometimes matter Plato has adopted the same gen- 
eral notion ; and with no closer or more definite ap- 
«^roach to the true doctrine. * On the whole, it seems 
reasonable to infer, that the heathen world possessed 
traditions too ancient to be rejected, and too sacred to 

* Cudwoith, Intel!. Syst. L 49 § 13, 16. Beausobre, Hist, de Maoich. 

Iv. 6, § 8, &C. 
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be used •in popular theology. If Plato’s doctrine 
%ears a greater apparent resemblance to the revea^p d 
truth Jthan that of others^ this is owing merely to his 
resei-ve in speaking on the subject. His obscurity 
allows room for an ingenious fancy to impose a mean- 
ing upon him. Whether he includes in his Trinity 
the notion of a First Cause, i^^^tive epergy, and the 
influence resulting from il^ or agaiiv the divine sub- 
stance as the source of all spiritual beings from 
eternity, the divine power aad wisdom as exerted in 
time in the formation of the material world, and 
thirdly, the innumerable derivative spirits by whom 
the world is immediately governed, is altogether 
doubtful. Nay, even the writers who revived his 
philosophy in the third and fourth centuries after 
Christ, and embellished the doctrine with additions 
from Scripture, discover a like extraordinary variation 
in their mode of expounding it. The Maker of the 
world, the Demiurge^ considered by Plato sometimes 
as the first, sometimes as the second principle, is by 
Julian placed as the second, by Plotinus as the third, 
and by Proclus as the fourth, that is, the last of three 
subordinate powers, all dependent on a First, or the 
One Supreme Deity *. In truth, speculations, vague 
and unpractical as these, made no impression on the 
ndnds of the heathen philosophers, perhaps as never 
being considered by them as matters of fact, but as 
allegories and metaphysical notions, and accordingly, 
caused in them no solicitude or diligence to maintain 
consistency in their expression* of them. 

But very different was the influence of the ancient 
theory of Plato, however originated, when it came in 


^ Petav. Theol. Dogm. tom. ii. i. 1, $ $• 
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contact witli believers in the inspired record^; who at 
once discerned in it that mysterious Doctrine, brought * 
out as if into bodily shape and ^almost practical,, per- 
suasiveness, which lay hid under the angelic mani- 
festations of the Law and the visions of the Prophets. 
Difficult as it is to determine the precise place in the 
sacred writings whercTlriy* Divine Logos or Word was 
first revealed, afid how faMie is intended in each 
particular passage, the idea of Him is doubtless seated 
very deeply in their teaching. Appearing first as if a 
mere created minister of God*s will, He is found to be 
invested with an ever-brightening glory, till at length 
we are bid fall down as before the personal Presence 
and consubstantial Representative of the one God: 
Those then, who were acquainted with the Sacred 
Volume, possessed in it a key, more or less exact 
according to their degree of knowledge, for that 
aboriginal tradition which the heathen ignorantly but 
piously venerated, and were prompt in appropriating 
the language of philosophers, with a changed meaning, 
to the rightful service of that spiritual kingdom, of 
which a divine personal mediation was the great 
characteristic. In the books of Wisdom and Ecclesi- 
asticus, and much more, in the writings of Philo, the 
Logos of Plato, which had denoted the divine energy 
in forming the world, or the Demiurge, and the pre- 
vious all-perfect incommunicable design of it, or the 
'«»Only-begotten, was arrayed ip the attributes of per- 
sonality, made the instrument of creation, and the 
revealed Image of the incomprehensible God. Amid 
such bold and impatient anticipations of the future, it 
is not wonderful that the Alexandrian Jews outstepped 
the truth which they hoped to appropriate ; and that 
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• intruding into things not seen as yet, with the confi- 
dence of prophets ratheg than of disciples of Revfila- 
tion, they eventuall3f obscured the doctrine when 
disclosed, which we may well believe they loved in 
prospect and desired to honour. This remark par- 
ticularly applies to Philo, associating it with 

Platoific notions as w^ as words, • developed its 
lineaments with so rude and hasty a hand, as to 
separate the idea of the Divine Word from that of the 
Eternal God ; and so perhaps to prepare the way for 
Arianism 2 

Even after this Alexandrino-Judaic doctrine had 
d^een corrected and completed by the inspired Apostles 
St. Paul and St. John, it did not lose its hold upon 
the Fathers of the Christian Church, who coufd not 
but discern in the old Scriptures, even more clearly 
than their predecessors, those rudiments of the perfect 
truth which God*s former revelations concealed ; and 
who in consequence called others, (as it were,) to gaze 
upon these both as a prophetical witness in confu- 
tation of unbelief, and in gratitude to Him who had 
wrought so marvellously with His Church. But it 
followed from the nature of the case, that, while they 
thus traced with watchful eyes, under the veil of the 
literal text, the first and gathering tokens of that 
Divine Agent who in fulness of time became their 
Redeemer, they were led to speak of Him in terms 

1 

* This may be illustrated by the theological language of the Paradise 
Lost, which, as far as the very words go, is conformable both to Scrip- 
ture and the writings of the early Fathers, but becomes offensive as being 
dwelt upon as if it were literal, not figurative. Itis scriptural to say that 
the Son went forth from the Father to create the worlds ; hut when this is 
made the basis of a scene or pageant, it borders on Arianism. Milton 
has made Allegory, or the Economy, real, '^idc infra* ch« ii. % jL. fin* 
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short of that full confession of His divine greatness/ 
wliich the Gospel reveals, aiyi which they themselves 
elsewhere unequivocally expressed, especially as living 
in times before the history of heresy had taught them 
the necessity of caution in their phraseology. Thus, 
for instance, from a 4«;$t in the book of Proverbs 3, 
which they unclefstood to Vefer to Christ, Origen and 
others speak of Him as created by the Lord in the 
beginning, before His lyorks of old ; ** meaning no 
more than that it was He, the true Light of man, who 
was secretly intended by the Spirit, and mystically 
(though incompletely) described, when Solomon spoke 
of the Divine Wisdom as the instrument of God’i; 
providence and moral governance. In like manner, 
when Justin speaks of the Son as the minister of God, 
it is with direct reference to those numerous passages 
of the Old Testament, in which a ministering angelic 
presence is more or less characterized by the titles and 
attributes of Divine Perfection And, in the use of 
this emblematical diction they were countenanced (not 
to mention the Apocalypse) by the almost sacred 
authority of the platonizing books of Wisdom and 
Ecclesiasticus ; works so highly revered by the Alex- 
andrian Church as to be put into the hands of Cate- 
chumens as a preparation for inspired Scripture, 
contrary to the discipline observed in the neighbouring 
Church of Jerusalem 5. 

The following are additional instances of Platonic 
langusfge in the early Fathers ; though the reader will 
scarcely perceive at first sight what is the fault in 

* Prov. viii. 22, K^jptos &cT«r€v. StpUiag* 

^ * Justin. Apol. 1. 63. 

* Bmgh. Antiq. x. 1. §* 
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them, unless he happens to know the defective or 
-perverse sense in which^ philosophy or heresy used 
them^! For instance, Justin speaks of the Word as 
"‘fulfilling the Father’s will.” Clement calls Him^ 
“ the Thought or Reflection of God and in another 
place, “ the Second Principle qfjJl things,” the Father 
Himselfi being the First. ^K^where he^speaks of the 
Son as an “ all-perfect, all-holy, afl-sovereign, all- 
authoritative, supreme, and all-searching nature, reach- 
ing close upon the sole Almighty.” In like manner 
Origen speaks of the Son as being "" the immediate 
Creator, an4 as it were. Artificer of the world ; ” and 
the Father, “ the Origin of it, as having committed to 
His Son its creation.” A bolder theology than this^of 
Origen and Clement is adopted by five early writers 
connected with very various schools of Christian 
teaching; none of whom, however, are of especial 
authority in the Church 8 They explained the Scrip- 
ture doctrine of the generation of the Word to mean. 
His manifestation at the beginning of the world as 
distinct from God ; a statement, which, by weakening 
the force of a dogmatic formula which implied our 
Lord’s Divine Nature, might perhaps lend some acci- 
dental countenance after their day to the Arian denial 
of it. These subjects will come before us in the next 
chapter. 

I have now, perhaps, sufficiently accounted for the 
-apparent liberality of the Alexandrian School ; which, 

* Petav. Theol. Dogm. tonu 3 * 4* 

- • Theof^lus of Antioch (a.d. i4Si> ; Tatian, pupil of Justin Martyr 

(a.o. 1^9} ; Athenagoias of Alexandria (a.d. ^7^^ Hippolytus, the disciple 
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notwithstanding, was strict and uncompromising, when 
its system is fairly viewed as a whole, and with re- 
ference to its objects, and as distinct from that rival 
and imitative philosophy, to be mentioned in the next 
section, which rose out of it at the beginning of the 
third century, and )^ith which it is by some writers 
improperly Confounded. That its principles were 
always accurat&y laid, or the conduct of its masters 
nicely adjusted to them, need not be contended ; or 
that they opposed themselves with an exact impar- 
tiality^ to every form of error which assailed the 
Church ; or that they duly entered into ^and soundly 
applied the Jewish Scriptures ; or that in conducting 
the Economy they were altogether free from an 
ambitious imitation of the Apostles, hobly conceived 
indeed, but little becoming uninspired teachers. It 
may unreluctantly be confessed, wherever it can be 
proved, that their exoteric professions at times aflected 
the purity of their esoteric doctrine, though this re- 
mark scarcely applies to their statements on the sub- 
ject of the Trinity ; and that they indulged a boldness 
of inquiry, such as innocence prompts, rashness and 
irreverence corrupt, and experience of its mischievous 
consequences is alone able to repress. Still all this, 
and much more than this^ were it to be found, weighs 
as nothing against the mass of testimonies producible 
from extant documents in favour of the real orthodoxy 
qf their creed. Against a multitude of the very 
strongest and most explicit declarations of the divinity 
of Christ, some of which will be citecl in their proper 

' *■ it - ’ 

of Ift^us and friend of Qrigen (a.d. 222) t and tbe Author who goes 
under the name of Novatian (a. ^ 250). [This is Bull’s view i for that 
maturely adopted by th^^uthor, vide his ^^Theological Tracts.’*} 
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pjacc, but a very few apparent exceptions to the 
strictest language of t^hnical theology can be 
gathered from their vl^itings, and these arc suf- 
ficiently explained by the above considerations. And 
further, such is the high religious temper which their 
works exhibit, as to be sufficien|^f itself to convince 
the Chri«tian inquirer, thati<-<Ji^ wou^ ^ave shrunk 
from the deliberate blasphemy with which Arius in 
the succeeding century assailed and scoffed at the 
awful majesty of his Redeemer.'* 

Origen, in particular, that man of strong heart, who 
has paid for the unbridled freedom of his speculation ^ 
on«other subjects of theology, by the multitude of 
grievous and unfair charges which burden his na/rre 
with posterity, protests, by the forcible argument of 
•a life devoted to God’s service, against his alleged con- 
nexion with the cold disputatious spirit, and the 
unprincipled domineering ambition, which are the 
historical badges of the heretical party. Nay, it is a 
remarkable fact that it was he who discerned the 
heresy^ outside the Church on its first rise, and 
actually gave the alarm, sixty years before Arius’s day. 

• “ The Word,” says Origen, ** being the Image of the Invisible God, 
musi. Himself be invisible. Nay, I will mainu^in further, that as being 
the Image He is eternal, as the God whose Image He is. For when was 
that God, whom St. John calls the Light, destitute of tlie Hadiance of His 
incommunicable glory, so that a man may dare to ascribe a begiOjK^ng of 
existence to the Son ? . . . Let a man, who daics to say that the Son is not 
fiom eternity, consider well, that this is all one with saying. Divine Wis- 
dom had a beginning, or Reason, or Lif*.*' Athan. de D*'cr. Nic. § 27. 
Vide also his wept (if Ruffinus may be trusted), for his denouoc 

ment of the still more characteristic Ananisms of the ore ovk 
the ^ oSie tnmw. [On Origen's disadvantages, vide Lumpjr I list- 1. x, 
p. 406, /ICC.] 


II 
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I-Jcre let it suffice to set down in his vindication the 
following facts, which may ^e left to the consideration 
of the reader ; — first, that his Kabitual hatred of heresy 
and concern for heretics were such, as to lead him, 
even when left an orphan in a stranger’s house, to 
withdraw from the "jpcraying and teaching of one of 
them, celebrat^ for his d^dquence, who was hi favour 
with his patroness and other Christians of Alexandria ; 
that all through his long life he was known through* 
out Christendom as the especial opponent of false 
doctrine, in its various shapes ; and that his pupils, 
Gregory, Athenodorus, and Dion}^ius, were principal 
actors in the arraignment of Paulus, the historical 
forerunner of Arius ; — ^next, that his speculations, 
extravagant as they often were, related to points not 
yet determined by the Church, and, consequently, were' 
really, what he frequently professed them to be, 
inquiries ; — further, that these speculations were for the 
most part ventured in matters of inferior importance, 
certainly not upon the sacred doctrines which Arius 
afterwards impugned, and in regard to which even his 
ene^y Jerome allows him to be orthodox ; — ^that the 
opinions which brought him into disrepute in his life- 
time concerned the creation of the world, the nature 
of human soul, and the like ; — ^that his opinions, 
or rather specudiitions, on these subjects, were im- 
prq^^tly ma^ public by his friends — that his ' 
were incorrectly tr^ciscribed even in his life- 
Uaty according to his own testimony; — ^that after his 
^ath, Arian interpolations appear to have been made 
in some of his works now los^' upon*'<lrkich the sub- 
sequerit Catholic testimony of his heterodoxy is " 
grounded that, on the other hand, in his extant 
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works, the doctrine of the Trinity is clearly avowc^, 
and in particular, our Lord’s Divinity energetically 
and variously enforced* ; — and lastly, that in matter 
of fact, the Arian party does not seem to have claimed 
him, or appealed to him in self-defence, till thirty 
years after the first rise heresy, when the 

originatt>rs of it were alr^Soy dead^^ sSthough they 
had showed their inclination to shelter themselves 
behind celebrated names, by* the stress they laid on 
their connexion with the maityr Lucian*. But if so 
much can be adduced in exculpation of Origen from 
any grave charge of heterodoxy, what accusation can 
hm successfully maintained against his less suspected 
fellow-labourers in the polemical school ? so tha|,«in 
concluding this part of the subject, we may with full 
satisfaction adopt the judgment of Jerome : — ** It may 
be that they erred in simplicity, or that they wrote in 
another sense, or that their writings were gradually 
corrupted by unskilful transcribers ; or certainly, 
before Arius, like * the sickness that destroyeth in the 
noon-day,’ was born in Alexandria, they made state- 
ments innocently and incautiously, which are open to 
the misinterpretation of the perverse*/' 

* Hvet. O^geit. lib. t. lib.iu 4. $ i* Bull, Defens. F. N. u. 9. 
Waterland's Works, vol. iii. p. 322. Baltus, Defense dcs Ss. 

Tillemont, Mem. vol. iii. p. 259. Soci^ His|^^ 4 v. 26. Athanasius 
notices the change in the Arian ^lemics, from '^ore disputad|||||^to an 
appeal to authority, in his De Dionys. § i, written about 354. 
ovS^f^ oiJT cSXoyov o^rre irpb^ & 7 r 6 S€i(iv Ik ypa^9 

€)^ov€nfs atpco-jEcos aimuv, act irpo<l>d(r€i^ &vatxrxvvTOv^ 
hropt^ovro icol WO^ur/iara wiBaydi* yvy Si Koi SiafiaXXew roifs 
wurepas reroXpLT^Kwru 

^ Apolog. adv. Ruffin. iL Oper. to}, ii. p. 149. 
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SECTION IV. 

THE EdtECTIC SECT. 

The words of St, Jerome, with which the last section 
closed, may perhaps suggest the suspicion, that the 
Alexandrians, though orthodox themselves, yet in- 
cautiously prepared the way for Arianism by the 
countenance they gave to the use of the Platonic 
theological language. But, before speculating on the 
medium of connexion between Platonism and Arian- 
ism, it vrould be well to ascertain the existence of the 
connexion itself, which is very doubtful, whether we 
look for it in history, or in the respective characters 
of the parties professing the two doctrines ; though it 
is certain that Platonism, and Origenism also, became 
the excuse and refuge of the heresy when it was con- 
demned by the Church. I proceed to give an account 
of tike rise and gjeniUs of Eclecticism, with the view of 
thr<3^ng light upon this gugstion ; that is, of showing 
' its ..relation balk to the Alexandrian Church and to 
1HA:fianism. 

I. 

The Eclectic philosophy is so called from its pro- 
fessing to 'telect the better parts of the systems 
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invented before it, and to digest these into one con- 
sistent doctrine. It is doubtful where the principle 
it originated, but it is jycfcably to be ascribed to the 
Alexandrian Jews. Certain it is, that the true faith 
never could come into contact with the heathen 
philosophies, without exercising its right to arbitrate 
betweeri them, to protest^^^gtffiist th^r vicious or 
erroneouss^ogmas, and to extend its^countenance to 
whatever bore an exalted or a practical character. 
A cultivated taste would be Kkcly to produce among 
the heathen the same critical*^pirit which was created 
by real religious knowledge ; and accordingly we 
find in the philosophers of the Augustan and the suc- 
c&ding age, an approximation to an eclectic or syn- 
cretistic system, similar to that which is found ii> flic 
^ writings of Philo. Some authors have even supposed, 
that Potamo, the original projector of the school based 
on this principle, flourished in the reign of Augustus ; 
but this notion is untenable,' and we must refer him to 
the age of Severus, at the end of the second century*. 
In the mean time, the Christians had continued to act 
upon the discriminative view of heathen philosophy 
which the Philonists had opened ; and, as we have 
already seen, Clement, yet without allusion to partic- 
ular sect or theory, which did not exist till after his 
dayj declares himself the patron of the Eclectic prin- 
ciple. Thus we are introduced to the history of the 
School which embodied Jit. 

Ammonius, the contemporary Potamo, and 
virtually the founder of the Eclectic sect, was born of 

* Brucker, Hist. Phil. per. li. part i. 2, $ 4. [Vide Fabric. Bibl. Graec. 
1. V. p. 680, ed. Harlea.] ^ 
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Christian parents, and educated as a Christian iin 
catechetical institutions of Alexandria, under the' 
superintendence of Clementf (jr Pantaenus. After a 
time he renounced, at least secretly, his belief in 
Christianity ; and opening a school of morals and 
theology on the stock of principles, esoteric and 
exoteric, whiqh he fftfc«4.^arned in the Church, he 
became the founder of asystem really hiswwn, but 
which by a dexterous artifice he attributed to Plato. 
The philosophy thus introduced into the world was 
forthwith patronized by^he impel lal court, both at 
Rome and in the East, and spread itself in the course 
of years throughout the empire, with bitter hostility 
and serious detriment to the interests of true religioi?; 
till at length, obtaining in person of Julian a 
second apostate for its ifcdvocate, it became the author- 
ized interpretation and ap^lc^y for the state poly- 
theism. It is a controverted point whether or not 
Ammonius actually separated from the Church. His 
disciples affirm it; Eusebiua^though not without some 
immaterial confusion of statement, denies it 2 . On 
the whole, it is probable that he began his teaching 
as a Christian, and but gradually disclosed the 
systematic infidelity on which it was grounded. We 
are told expressly that he bound his disciples to 
secrecy, which was not broken till they in turn became 
lectui;ers in Rome, and were led one by one to divulge 
the rea^ doctrines of their ma^ter^ ; nor can we other- 
** wise account for the fact of Origen having attended 
him for a time, since he who refused to hear Paulus of 
Antioch, even when dependent on the patroness of 


• Eusel^llist Cccl vt. 19. 


* Bracker, ibid. 
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that heretic, would scarcely have extended a voluntary 
countenance to a professed deserter from the Chris- 
tian faith and name. ^ • 

This conclusion is confirmed by a consideration of 
the nature of the error substituted by Ammonius for 
the orthodox belief ; which was in substance what in 
these time 3 would be called Ne^gism^ s^heresy which, 
even mbrci than others, ha^^own itsiplf desirous and 
able to conceal itself under the garb of sound religion, 
and to keep the form, while# it destroys the spirit, of 
Christianity. So close, indiied, was the outward re- 
semblance between Eclecticism and the Divine system 
of which it was the deadly enemy, that St. Austin 
rc^narks, in more th^an 6ne passage, that the difference 
between the two professions lay only in the varied 
acceptation of a few^>vords and propositions^. This 
peculiar character of thfe Eclectic philosophy must be 
carefully noticed, for It exculpates the Catholic 
Fathers from being really wiplicated in proceedings, 
of which at first they did jiot discern the drift ; while 
it explains that apparent connexion which, at the 
distance of centuries, exists between them and the 
real originator of it. 

The essential mark of Neologism is the denial of 
the exclusive divine mission and peculiar inspiration 
of the Scripture Prophets ; accompanied the while 
with-a profession of general respect for them as bene- 
factors of mankind, as really instruments in God’s 
hand, and as in some sense the organs of His” revela- 
tions ; nay, in a fuller measure such, than other 
religious and moral teachers. In its most specious 


• Mosheim, Diss. dc Turb. per recent. Plat. Eccl. § la. 
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form, it holds whatever is good and true in Ihe various 
religions in the world, to have actually come frolfi 
(?od : in its most degradicc^ it accounts th^m all 
equally to be the result of mere human benevolence 
n and skill. In all its shapes, it differs from the ortho- 
dox belief, primarily, in denying the miracles of 
Scripture to ^have place, in the peculiar way 

therein represqpted, as^istinctive marksh of God’s 
presence accrediting the teaching of those who 
wrought them ; next, as a consequence, in denying 
this teaching, as preserved in Scripture, to be in such 
sense the sole record of religious truth, that all who 
hear it are bound to profess themselves disciples of 
it. Its apparent connexion^’ with Christianity Ifes 
(ae ^St. Austin remarks) in the ambiguous use of 
certain terms, such as 4ivine^ t:evelation, inspiration^ 
and the like ; which may with equal ease be made 
to refer either to ordinary and merely providential, 
or to miraculous appointments in the counsels of 
Almighty Wisdom. And these words would be even 
more ambiguous than at the present day, in an age, 
when Christians were ready to grant, that the heathen 
were in some sense under a supernatural Dispensation, 
as was explained in the foregoing section. 

The rationalism of the Eclectics, though equally 
opposed with the modern to the doctrine of the 
^ peculiar divinity of the Scripture revelations, was 
circumstantially different from it. The Neologists of 
the present day deny that the miracles took place in 
the manlier related in the sacred record ; the Eclectics 
denied their cogency as an evidence of the extraor- 
dinary presence of God. Instead of viewing them as 
events of very rare occurrence, and permitted for 
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important objects in the course of God's providence, 
they considered them to be common to every age ajid 
country, beyond the ^ kiiowlcdge rather than the 
power of ordinary men, attainable by submitting to 
the discipline of certain mysterious rules, and the’ 
immediate work of beings far inferior to the Supreme 
Governor npf the world. It^JplWWed that, a display of 
miracufous agency having no connexion with the 
truth of the religious system which it accompanied, at 
least not more thsTn Wy gift nnerely human was con- 
nected with it, such as learning or talent, the inquirer 
was at once thrown upon the examination of the 
doctrines for the evidence of the divinity of Chris- 
tSinity ; and there bei^^ no place left for a claim on 
his allegiance to it as a whole, and for what is stwclly 
'termed faith, he admitted or rejected as he chose, 
compared and combined it with whatever was valuable 
elsewhere, and was at liberty to propose to himself 
that philosopher for a presiding authority, whom the 
Christians did but condescend to praise for his approx- 
imation towards some of the truths which Revelation 
had unfolded. The chapel of Alexander Severus was 
a fit emblem of that system, which placed on a level 
Abraham, Orpheus, Pythagoras, and the Sacred Name 
by which Christians are called. The zeal, the bro- 
therly love, the beneficence, and the wise discipline of 
the Church, are applauded, and held up for imitation 
in the letters of the Emperor Julian ; who at another 
time calls the Almighty Guardian of the Israelites a 
“great God 5,” while in common with his sect he pro- 
fessed to restore the Christian doctrine of the Trinity 


* Gibbon, Hist. ch. xxiii. 
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to its ancient and pure Platonic basis. It followed as 
a ^.natural consequence, that the claims of religiose 
being no longer combined, dB^fped, and embodied in a 
personal Mediator b^ween God and man, its various 
^ precepts were dissipg^ted back again and confused in 
the mass of human knowledge, as before Christ cai;ae ; 
and in its ste^d a nit^ifStJnt^llectual' literatiyce ^rbse in 
the Eclectic School, and usurped the theologiral chair 
as an interpreter of sacred duties, and the instructor of 
the inquiring mind. ‘‘lathe re] M^ which he (Ji||ian) 
had adopted,” says Gibbon, “ p«ty and learning were 
almost synonymous ; and a crowd of poets, of rhetori- 
cians, ^alid of philosophers, hastened to the Imperial 
Court, to occupy the vacant pfettces of**the bishops, wHo ^ 
had ^seduced the credulity of Constantius^.” Who 
does not recognize in this old philosophy the chiefs 
features of that recent Sichool of liberalism and false 
illumination, political and moral, which is now Satan’s 
instrument in deluding.the nations, but which is worse 
and more earthly thaii it, inasmuch as his former 
artifice, affecting a religious ceremonial, could not but 
leave so much of substantial truth mixed in the 
system as to impress its disciples with somewhat of a 
lofty and serious character, utterly foreign to the cold, 
scoffing spirit of modern rationalism ? 

The freedom of the Alexandrian Christians from 
^the Eclectic error was shown above, when i w^ ex- 
plaining the principles of their teaching ; a passage of 
being cited, which clearly distinguished 
between the ordinary and the miraculous appoint- 
ments of Providence. An examination of the dates 


• Ibid. 
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of the histoty will show that they could not do mOre 
than bear this indirect testimony against it by anticipa- 
tion. Clement himself yas prior to the rise of Eclec- 
ticism ; Origen, prior to its public, establishment as a 
sect. Ammonius opened his school at the end of the 
second cen^pry, and continued to preside in it at least 
till A.D.-«4g7 j*^duri«g whi9hDertDd, anc^ probably for 
some years affi^ his death,''uie real gh^if^cter of his 
doctrines was carefully hidden from the world. He 
comgiitted nothing^lM^Titingy whether of his exoteric 
or esoteric philosoplly, and when Origen, who was 
scarcely his junior, attended him in his first years, 
probably had not yet decidedly settled the form of 
hi% system. Plotinus, St|}e first promulgator and chief 
luminary of Eclecticism, began his public lectuses 
'A.D. 244. ; and for some time held himself bound by 
the promise of secrecy made to his master. Moreover, 
he selected Rome as the seat of his labours, and there 
is even proof that Origen apd he never met In 
Alexandria, on the contraryf"'the infant philosophy 
languished ; no teacher of note succeeded to Ammo- 
nius ; and even had it been otherwise, Origen had 
left the city for ever, ten years previous to that 
philosopher’s death. It is clear, then, that he had no 
means of detecting the secret infidelity of the Eclectics ; 
and the proof of this is still stronger, if, as Brucker 
calculates^^ Plotinus did not divulge his master’s 
secret till A.D. 255, since Origen died A.D. 253. Yet, 
even in this ignorance ot the purpose of the Eclectics, 
we find Origen, in his letter to Gregory expressing 

I Fabric. Biblioth. Gisec. Maries, iv. 29. 

• Bnkker, ibid. 
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dissatisfaction at the actual effects which haU resulted 
tct the Church from that literature in which he himself 
was so eminently accomplished. ** For my part,” he 
says to Gregory, “ taui^t by experience, I will own to 
you, that rare is the man, who, hlaving accepted the 
precious things of Egypt, leaves the country, and uses 
them in decorating ?liev^vorship 6 f God. Most men 
who descend thither are brothers of Hadad (Jeroboam), 
inventing heretical theories with heathen dexterity, 
and establishing (so to say) cad^i^f gold in Bethel, 
the house of God 9 ” So mudff Concerning Origen’s 
ignorance of the Eclectic philosophy. As to his 
pupils,. Gregory and Dionysius, the latter, who was 
Bishop of Alexandria, died A.-t>.'^ 264 ; Gregory, on tte 
other hand, pronounced his panegyrical oration upon 
Origen, in which his own attachment to heathen liter- 
ature is avowed, as early as A.D. 239 ; and besides, he 
had no connexion whatever with Alexandria, having 
met with Origen at Ca^rea*. Moreover, just at this 
time there were heresies actually spreading in the 
Church of an opposite theological character, such as 
Paulianism ; which withdrew their attention from the 
prospect or actual rise of a Platonic pseudo-theology ; 
as will hereafter be shown. 

Such, then, were the origin and principles of the 
Eclectic sect. It was an excrescence of the school of 
. Alexandria, but not attributable to it, except as other 
heresies may be ascribed to other Churches, which give 
them birth indeed, but cast them out and condemn them 
when they become manifest. It went out from the 


• Orig. Ep. ad Gregor. § 3. 

^ Tillemont, vol. iv. Chronolog. 
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(Jhristians, but it was not of them : — whether it re- 
sembled the Arians, on tl^ other hand, and what uSe 
its tenets were to then?, are iJift^-next points to con- 


2 . 

The Arian school has a^atlj^ been* attributed to 
Antioch as its birth-place, and its char<>cter determined 
to be what wc may call Aristotelico-Judaic. Now, at 
very first sight, theref'istrg striking points of difference 
between it and the Eclectics. On its Aristotelic side, 
its disputatious temper was altogether uncongenial to 
the new Platonists. These philosophers wefe. com- 
monly distinguished by their melancholy tempera- 
ment, which disposed them to mysticism, and offen 
^ urged them to eccentricities bordering on insanity^. 
Far from cultivating the talents requisite for success 
in life, they placed the sublimer virtues in an abstrac- 
tion from sense, and an indiffetence to ordinary duties. 
They believed that an intercoiiS'se with the intelli- 
gences of the spiritual world could only be effected by 
divesting themselves of their humanity ; and that the 
acquisition of miraculous gifts "^vould compensate for 
their neglect of rules necessary for the, well-being of 
common mortals. In pursuit of this hidden talent, 
Plotinus meditated a journey into India, after the 
pattern of Apollonius ; while bodily privations and 
magical rites were metl^ods prescribed in their philo- 
sophy for rising in the scale of being. As might be 
expected from the professors of such a creed, the 
science^ argumentation was disdained, as beneath the 
regard OT those who were walking by an internal vision 


* Bruckerf supra. 
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of the truth, not by the calculations of a tedious and 
progressive reason ; and only employed in conde- 
scending regard for were unable to rise to their 

own level. When liambtichus was foiled in argument 
, by a dialectician, he observed that the syllogisms of 
his sect were not w^iaj)ons which could be set before 
the many, b^n^ the energy of those inward virtues 
which are the p«uliar ornament of the philosopher. 
Notions such as these, which-: ||grVe their measure of 
truth, if we substitute for the unreal and ' almost 
passive illumination of the mystics, that instinctive 
moral perception which the practice of virtue ensures, 
found no sympathy in the shrewd secular policy and 
the intriguing spirit of the Arfans ; nor again, in their 
sharp-witted unimaginative cleverness, their precise 
and technical disputations, their verbal distinctions, 
and their eager appeals to the judgment of the popu- 
lace, which is ever destitute of refinement and delicacy, 
and has just enough; acuteness of apprehension to be 
susceptible of sophistical reasonings. 

On the other hand, viewing the school of Antioch 
on its judaical side, we are met by a different but not 
less remarkable contrast to the Eclectics. These phi- 
losophers had followed the Alexandrians in adopting 
the allegorical rule ; both from its evident suitableness 
to their mystical turn of mind, and as a means of 
obliterating the scandals and reconciling the inconsis- 
^tencies of the heathen mythology. Judaism, on the 
contrary, being carnal in its views, was essentially 
literal in its interpretations ; and, in consequence, 

£ as^hostile from its grossness, as the Sophists from 
liieir dryness, to the fanciful fastidiousness of the 
Eclectics. It had rejected the Messiah, because He 
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(lid not fulfil its hopes of a temporal conqueror and 
king. ^ It had clung to it^ obsolete ritual, as not dis- 
cerning in it the anticfpatioft' «£ better promises and 
commands, then fulfilled in'the^ospel. In the (Chris- 
tian Church, it was perpetuating the obstinacy of itg^ 
unbelief in a disparagement ,..9f Christ’s spiritual 
authority, a reliance on thfi external! of religious 
worship, and an indulgence in worldly and sensual 
pleasures. Moreovt^r, 'it had adopted in its most 
odious form the doctrine of the Chiliasts or Millen- 
ariariS, respecting the reign of the saints upon earth, a 
doctrine which Origen, and afterwards his pupil 
Dionysius, opposed on the basis of an allegorical 
interpretation of Scripture^. And in this controversy, 
Judaism was still in connexion, more or less, witli the 
school of Antioch ; which is celebrated in those times, 
in contrast to the Alexandrian, for its adherence to 
the theory of the literal sensed. 

It may be added, as drawing jan additional distinc- 
tion between the Arians and the Eclectics, that while 
the latter maintained the doctrine of Emanations, and 
of the eternity of matter, the hypothesis of the former 
required or implied the rejection of both tenets ; so 
that the philosophy did qot even furnish the argumen- 
tative foundation of the heresy, to which its theology 
outwardly bore a partial resemblance. 


• 3. 

But in seasons of difficulty men look about on all 
sides for support ; and Eclecticism, which had no 

* Mosb. de Rebus unte Const. Ssec. iii. c. 38. 

** Conjbeare, Bampt. Lcct. iv. Orig* ** . Opp. ed. Benedict. toI. ii. ptsef* 
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attractions for the Sopli|sts of Anti<^h while theijf 
speculations were unknown to the world at large, 
became a seasonable refuge (aiJ we learn from Various 
authors 5), in the hancfl%f ingenious disputants, when 
pressed by the numbers and authority of the defenders 
of orthodoxy. First^here was an agreement between 
the Schools of Ammohius and of Paulus, in <the caf- 
tJh'feitr point of afi inveterate opposition to the Catholic 
doctrine of our Lord’s Divinity. The judaizers 
admitted at most only' His niiraculous conception. 
The Eclectics, hoiiy;>uring Him as a teacher of wisdom, 
still, far from considering Him more than man, were 
active in preparing from the heathen sages ri^j^l 
specimens of holiness and power. Next, the two 
parties agreed in rejecting from their theology all 
mystery, i%^hc ecclesiastical notion of the word. The 
Trinitarian hypothesis of the Eclectics was not per- 
plexed by any portion of that difficulty of statement 
which, in the true doctrine, results from the very 
incomprehensibility of its subject. They declared 
their belief in a sublime tenet, which Plato had first 
propounded and the Christians corrupted ; but their 
Three Divine Principles were in no sense one, and, 
while essentially distinct from each other, there was a 
successive subordination of nature in the second and 
the third 6. In such speculations the judaizing Sophist 
found the very desideratum which he in vain de- 
manded of the Church ; a seripturally-worded creed, 
♦yv'ithout its accompanying difficulty of conception. 


|i(le Brucker, Hist. Phil. per. ii. part ii. i. 2. § 8. 
eres, ii. 19. 


Bahus, Dor>.nse 


* ap\tKal I'lrocrraa’ets. Cud worth, Intell* Syst. i. 4 § 36. 
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.^ccordingV> to the doctrine^ thus put into his hand^ 
he might appeal by wa^ pf contrast, as fulfilling his 
just demands ; nay, in proportion as he out-argued 
and unsettled the faith of his Catholic opponent, so 
did he open a way, as a matter of necessity and with^ 

• out formal effort, for the perv-^ted creed of that 

philosophy which had so mischievously anticipated^ 
the labours and usurped the office of an ecclesiastical 
Synod. ^ ^ 

• And, further, it must be observed, that, when the 
Sophist had mastered the Eclectic ‘theology, he had 
in fact a most powerful weapon to mislead or to 
embarrass his Catholic antagonist. The doctrine 
which Ammonius professed to discover in the ChurplT, 
and to reclaim from the Christians, was employed by 
the Arian as if the testimony of the early Fathers to 
the truth of the heretical view which he was main- 
taining. What was but incaution, or rather unavoid- 
able liberty, in the Ante-Nicene theology, was insisted 
on as apostolic truth. Clement and Origen, already 
subjected to a perverse interpretation, were witnesses 
provided by the Eclectics by anticipation against 
orthodoxy. This express appeal to the Alexandrian 
writers, seems, in matter of fact, to have been reserved 
for a late period of the controversy ; but from the 
first an advantage would accrue to the Arians, by 

• their agreement (as far as it went) with received 
language in the early Chufeh. Perplexity and doubt 
were thus necessarily introduced into the minds of 
those who only heard the rumoifit of the discussion, 
and even of many who witnessed it, and who, but 

.this apparent primitive sanction, would have shrunk 
from the bold, irreverent inquiries and the i 41 e subtle- 

1 
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ties i^hichrare the tokens of the genuine Ariaa temp^. 
Nor was the allegorical principle of Eclecticism in- 
compatible with the instruments of the Sophis£ This 
also in the hands of a dexterous disputant, jiarticu- 
.► ^arly in attack, would become more serviceable to the 
lieretical than to tlm orthodox cause. For, inasmuch"" 
'^^as -4ihe Arian controversialist professed to be asking 
for reasons why he should believe «ur Lord’s divinity, 
ait answer based on ayegorisms did not silence him, 
while at the same time, it suggested to him the means 
of thereby evading those more argumentative proofs of 
the Catholic doctrine, which are built upon the 
explicit and literal testimonies of Scripture. It fvas 
nqtoriously the artifice of Arius, which has been since 
more b^dly adopted by modern heretics, to explain 
away its»«learest declarations by a forced figfurative 
exposition. .Here that peculiar subtlety in the use of 
language, in which his school excelled, supported and 
extended the application of the allegorical rule, 
recommended, as it was, to the unguarded believer, 
and forced upon the more wary, by its previous recep- 
tion on the part of the most illustrious ornaments and 
truest champions of the Apostolic faith. 

But after all there is no sufficient evidence in history 
that the Arians did make this use of Neo-Platonism 7, 


7 There seems to have been a much earlier coalition between the Platonic 
and Ebionitish doctrines, if the works^ttribi^d^to the Roman Clement may 
be taken in^ evidence of it. Mosheim (de Tttfb, Eccl. § 34) says both the 
Uecej^itions and Clementines are infected with ^e latter, and the Clemen* 
trrtes with the former (UiiRrine. These works were written between 
|||». 180 and A.D. 250 : are they to be referred to the school of Theodotus 
Artemon, which was humanitarian and Roman, expressly claimed 
the Bishops of Rome as countenancing its errors, and falsified the Scrip* * 
tures at Plotinus came to Rome a.d. 244^ and Philostratus com* 
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considered as^ a party. I believe they not, and 
From the facts of the history should conclude Edsebfus 
of Caciharea alone to be favourable to that philosophy : 
but some persons may attach importance to the cir- 
cumstance, that Syria was one of its chief seats from 
its veiy first appearance. The virtuous and amiable 
Alexaivier Severus openly professed it% creed in his 
Syrian court, and in consequence of^ this profession, 
extended his favour to the Jewish nation. Zenobia, a 
Jewess in leligion, succeeded Alexander in her taste 
for heathen literature, and attachment to th|^ syncre- 
tjc^ic philosophy. Her instructor in the Greek lan- 
gi^age, the celebrated Longinus, had been the pupil of 
Ammonius, and was the early master of Porphyry, Ijie 
most bitter opponent of Christianity that jSfued from 
, the Eclectic school. Afterwards, Amelias, the friend 
and successor of Plotmus, transferred, the ^scat of the 
philosophy from Rome to Laodicea in Syria ; which 
became remarkable for the number and fame of its 
Eclectics^. In the next century, lamblicus and 
Libanius, the friend of Julian, both belonged to the 
Syrian branch of the sect. It is remarkable that, in 
the mean time, its Alexandrian branch declined in 
reputation on the death of Ammonius ; probably, in 
consequence of the hostility it met with from the 
Church which had the misfortune to give it birth. 

inenced his life of Apollo^ps thqre as early as a.d. si 7. This would 
account for the Platonism of the latter of the two compositions, and its 
absence from the earlier. 

* Mosheim, Piss, Turb. Eccl. fill* 
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SABELLIANISM. 

One subject more must be discussed in illustration of 
the conduct of the Alexandrian school, and the cir- 
cumstances under which the Arian heresy rose and 
extended itself. The Sabellianism which precededfit 
has often been considered the occasion of it ; — viz. by 
a natural reaction from one error into its opposite ; to 
separate the Father from the Son with the Arians, • 
being the contrary heresy to that of confusing them 
together after the manner of the Sabellians. Here, 
however, Sabellianism shall be considered neither as 
the proximate nor the remote cause, or even occasion, 
of Arianism ; but first, as drawing off the attention of 
the Church from the prospective evil of the philo- 
sophical spirit; next, as suggesting such reasonings, 
and naturalizing such expressions and positions in the 
doctrinal statements of the orthodox, as seemed to 
countenance the opposite error; lastly, as providing a 
sort of justification of the Arians, when they first 
, showed themselves ; — ^that •is, Sabellianism is here 
regarded as facilitating rather than originating the 
disturbances occasioned by the Arian heresy. 


I. 

The his^pry of the heresy afterwards called ^^cilian 
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is obscure Its peculiar tenet is the denial of the dis- 
linction of Persons in tKo^ Divine Nature ; or the 
doctrine of the Monarc^jid^y as it is called by an assump- 
tion of exclusive orthodoxy, like that which has led to 
the term Unitarianism ” at the present day*. It 
was first maintained as a characteristic of party by a 
school established (as it appearsjTin Proconsular Asia, 
towards the end of the second centuiy. This school, 
of which Noetus was the most noted master, is sup- 
posed to be an offshoot of the Gnostics ; and doubt- 
less it is historically connected with branches of that 
numerous family. Irenaeus is said to have written 
against it ; which either proves its antiquity, or seems 
tS imply its origination in those previous Gnostic 
systems, against which his extant wqrk ig entirely 
directed*. It may be added, that Simon Magus, 
the founder of the Gnostics, certainly hdtd a doctrine 
resembling that advocated by the Sabellians. 

At the end of the second century, Praxeas, a pres- 
byter of Ephesus, passed from the early school already 
mentioned to Rome. Meeting there with that deter- 
mined resistance which honourably distinguishes the 
primitive Roman Church in its dealings with heresy, 
he retired into Africa, and there, as founding no sect, 
he was soon forgotten. However, tHe doubts and 
speculations which he had published, concerning the 
great doctrine in dispute, remained alive in that part 
of the world, though latent^, till they burst into a 

' Burton, Bampt. Lect. note 103. [The word Movop^^® was adopted in 
opposition to the three dpxiKoX ^ooTocrm of the Eclectics ; vide supra 
p. 112J 

* Dodwell in Iren. Diss. vi. a6. 

* Tertull. in Praz. [It is not certain Praxeas was detected at Rome.] 
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flame about the middle of the third centufy, at the 
evt^ntful era when the rudiments of Arianism wer/ 
laid by the sophistical schoof Antioch. • 

The author of this new disturbance was Sabellius, 
from whom the heresy has since taken its name. He 
was a bishop or pres|jjyter in Pentapolis, a district of 
Cyrcnaica, included within the territory afterwards 
called, and theit virtually forming, the Alexandrian 
Patriarchate. Other bishops in his neighbourhood 
adopting his sentimentS, his doctrine became so 
popular among a clergy already prepared for it, or 
hitherto unpractised in the necessity of a close 
adherence to the authorized formularfes of faith, thjt 
in a short time (to use the words of Athanasius) the 
Son 'of God was scarcely preached in the Churches.’^ 
Dionysius of Alexandria, as primate, gave his judg- 
ment in writing ; but being misunderstood by some 
orthodox but over-zealous brethren, he in turn was 
accused by them, before the Roman See, of advocating 
the opposite error, afterwards the Arian ; and in con- 
sequence, instead of checking the heresy, found himself 
involved in a controversy in defence of his own 
opinions^. Nothing more is known concerning the 
Sabellians ’ for above a hundred years ; when it is 
inferred from the fact that the Council of Constanti- 
nople (A.D. 381) rejected their baptism, that they 
formed at that time a communion distinct from the 
Catholic Church. . 

^ Another school of heresy also denominated Sabel- 
lian, is* obscurely discernible even earlier than the 
Kphesian, among the Montanists of Phrygia. The 
well-known doctrine of these fanatics, when adopted 

* Vide Athaxto ^ Sent. Dionyj. 
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by mind# less heated than its original propagators, 
^idently tended to a denial of the Personality of t})e 
Holy Spirit, Montanqs fiimself probably was never 
capable of soberly reflecting on the meaning of his 
own words ; but even in his lifetime, vCschines, one of 
his disciples, saw their real drift, and openly main- 
tained the unreserved monarihia o^ the Divine 
Nature^. Hence it is usual for anaient writers to 
class the Sabellians and Montanists together, as if 
coinciding in their doctrira'* views®. The success of 
.(Eschines in extending his heresy in Asia Minor was 
considerable, if we may judge from the condition of 
that countiy at0i later period. — Gregory, the pupil of 
Origen, appears to have made a successful stand against 
it in Pontus. Certainly his writings li^ere emplQyt^d 
in the controversy after his death, and that with such 
effect, as completely to banish it from that country, 
though an attempt was made to revive it in the time 
of Basil (A.D. 375 7 ), — In the patriarchate of Antioch 
we first hear of it at the beginning of the third cen- 
tury, Origen reclaiming from it Beryllus, Bishop of 
Bostra, in Arabia In the next generation the martyr 
Lucian is said to have been a vigorous opponent of it; 
and he was at length betrayed to, his heaithen perse- 
cutors by a Sabellian presbjd:er of the ' ’Church of 
Antioch. At a considerably late,r, date (A.D. 375) we 
hear of it in Mesopotamia*., 

At first sight it may^seem an assumption tb refer 
these various exhibitions of heterodoxy in Asia Minor, 

* Tjllemonc, Mem. Toh ii« p. 204. 

* Vales, ad Socr. i. 23 Sqz. ii. i8« 

Y BasiL Epist. ccx. t 3- ‘ 

* Epiphan. Haer^ IxiU i« 
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and the East, to some one school or system, merely 
op the ground of their distinguishing tenet being suli- 
stantially the same. And«cprtainly, in treating an 
obscure subject, on which the opinions of learned men 
differ, it must be owned that conjecture is the utmost 
that I am able to offer. The following statement will 
at once supply thfr grounds on which the above 
arrangement h^s been made, and explain &€ real 
nature of the doctrine itself in which the heresy con- 
sisted^. 

Let it be considered then, whether there were not 
two kinds of Sabellianism; the one taught by Praxeas, 
the other somewhat resembling, thou^i less material 
than, the theology of the Gnostics : — ^the latter beifig 
a mpdification of the former, arising from the pressure 
of the controversy : for instance, parallel to the change 
which is said to have taken place in the doctrine of 
the Ebionites, and in that of the followers of Paulus of 
Samosata. Those who denied the distinction of 
Persons in the Divine Nature were met by the 
obvious inquiry, in what sense they believed God 
to be united to the human nature of Christ. The 
more orthodox, but the more assailable answer to 
this question, was to confess that God was, in such 
sense, one Person with Christ, as (on their Monarchis- 
tic principle) to be m no sense distinct from Him. This 
was the more orthodox answer, as preserving inviolate 
what is theologically called the doctrine of the hypos- 
taJjjfic union, — ^the only safe^ard against a gradual 
declensipn into the Ebionite, or modem Socinian 
heresy. But at the same time such an answer was 
repugnant to the plainest suggestions of scripturally- 

• rVid. At 2 »n« Tnmsl. vol. 11 . p. 377. 
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enlightentd reason, which leads us to be sure that, 
^cording to the obvious meaning of the inspired tcyA, 
there is some real sense^n^ which the Father is not the 
Son ; that the Sender and the Sent cannot be in all re- 
spects the same ; nor can the Son be said to make Him- 
self inferior to the Father, and condescend to become 
man, — ^to come from God, and tH?n again to return to 
Him, — ?f, after all, there is no distinction beyond that 
of words, between those Blessed and Adorable Agents 
in the scheme of our redemption. Besides, without 
venturing to intrude into things not as yet seen, it 
appeared evident to the primitive Church, that, in 
matter of fact,j^the Son of God, though equal^ in 
dil^nityof nature to the Father, and One with Him in 
essence, was described in Scripture as undertakifig 
such offices of ministration and subjection, as are 
* never ascribed, and therefore may not without blas- 
phemy be ascribed, to the self-existent Father. Ac- 
cordingly, tlie name of Patripassian was affixed to 
Praxeas, Noetus, and their followers, in memorial of 
the unscriptural tenet which was immediately involved 
in their denial of the distinction of Persons in the 
Godhead. 

Such doubtless was the doctrine of Sabellius, if 
regard be paid to the express declarations of the 
Feathers. The discriminating Athanasius plainly af- 
firms it, in his defence of Dionysius *. The Semi-Arian 
Creed called the Macrostich, published at Antioch, 
gives a like testimony^ ; distinguishing, moreover, 


* De Sent. Dionys. § 5. 9, &c. [Orat. !ii. 36. Origen. in Ep. ad. Tit. 
t. iv. p. 695 : Duos definimus, nc (ut vestra pewersitas infert) Pater ipse 
credatur natus etpassus.*' TertuH. adv. Prax. 13-] 

• Atban de Synod. § 26. 
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between the Sabellian doctrinfe, and the ddctrines of 
the Paulianists and Fhotinians, to which some mrf* 
dem critics have compared \t.f Cyprian and Austin, 
living in Africa, bear express witness to the ex- 
istence of the Patripassian sect 3 . On the other 
hand, it cannot b^ denied, that authorities exist 
favourable to^ view of the doctrine different from the 
above, and theSe accordingly may lead us, in agree- 
ment with certain theological writers'^, without inter- 
fering with the account 6f the heresy already given, to 
describe a modification of it which commonly suc- 
ceeded to its primitive form. 

The following apparently inconsistent testimonies, 
suggest both the history and the doctrine of this 
second form of Sabellianism. While the Montanists 
and Sabellians are classed together by some authors, 
there is separate evidence of the connexion of each of 
these with the Gnostics. Again, Ambrosias, the 
convert and friend of Origen was originally a Valen- 
tinian, or Marcionite, or Sabellian, according to 
different writers. Further, the doctrine of Sabellius 
is compared to tliat of Valentinus by Alexander of 
Alexandria, and (apparently) by a Roman Council 
(A.D. 324) ; and by St. Austin it is referred indiffer- 
ently to Praxeas, or to Hermogenes, a Gnostic. On 
the other hand, one Leucius is described as a Gnostic 
and MontanistS. It would appear then, that it is so 
Repugnant to the plain wor 4 *of Scripture, and to the 


* Cyplian. Epist. Izxiii. TUlemont, Mem. iv. loo. 

^ Beausobre, Hisu de Manich* iii. 6. § 7. Moshetm, de Reb. ant. 
Const, ssec. ii. § 68 ; ssec. iii. $ 32. Lardner, Cred. part ii. ch. 41. 

* Vide Tillemonc, vol. ii. ]>• 2041 iv. pL 100, &c. Waterland’s 
Works, voL I. p. 236, 237. 
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• most elemintary notion's of doctrine thence derived, 
to suppose that Almighty God “fe in every sense on* 
with the human nature of Christ, that a disputant, 
especially an innovator, cannot long maintain such a 
position. It removes the mystery of the Trinity, 
only by leaving the doctrine of t^ Incarnation in a 
form stiU more strange, than that which ibunavoidably 
presents to the imagination. Pressed, accordingly, by 
the authority of Scripture, the Sabellian, instead of 

• speaking of the substantial union of God with Christ, 
would probably begin to obscure his meaning in the 
decorum of a figurative language. He would speak 
of ^he presence father than the existence of God ‘in 
His chosen servant ; and this presence, if allowed to 
declaim, he would represent as a certain power •or 
emanation from the Centre of light and truth; if forced 
by his opponent into a definite statement, he would 
own to be but an inspiration, the same in kind, though 
superior in degree, with that which enlightened and 
guided the prophets. This is that second form of the 
Sabellian tenet, which some learned modems have 
illustrated, though they must be considered to err in 
pronouncing it the only true one. That it.^ould 
have resulted from the difficulties of the Patripassian 
creed, is natural and almost necessary; and viewed 
merely as a conjecture^ the above account of its rise 
reconciles the discordant testimonies of ecclesiastical 
history. But we have ^jnost certain evidence of the 
.matter of fact in Tertul&iih’s, tract against Praxeas®, ^ 

^ in which the latter is apparently represented as holding 
successively, the two views of doctrine which have 
been here described. Parallel instances meet us in 

* In Pr«ix. §. 
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the history of the Gnostics and Montanisfcs. Simon 
Magus, for instance, seems to have adopted the Pat4i- 
passian theory. But thei Gnostic family^ which 
branched from him, modified it by means of their 
doctrine of emanations or asons, till in the theology 
of Valentinus, as in that of Cerinthus and Ebion, the 
incarnation ^;>f the ^Word, became scarcely more than 
the display ofvDivine Power with a figurative person- 
ality in the life and actions of a mere man. The 
Montanists, in like manner, from a virtual assumption 
of the Divinity of their founder, were led on, as the 
only way of extricating themselves from one blas- 
phemy, into that other of denying tj^e Personality of 
the Holy Spirit, and then of the Word. Whether the 
Sthool of Noetus maintained. its first position, we have 
no means of knowing ; but the change to the second, 
or semi-humanitarian, may be detected in the Sabel-*^ 
Hans, as in Praxeas before them. In the time of 
Dionysius of Alexandria, the majority was Patri- 
passian ; but in the time of Alexander they advocated 
the Emanative, as it m^iy be called, or in-dwelling 
theory 7, 

2 . 

% 

What there is further to be said on this subject 
shall be reserved for the next chapter. Here, how- 
ever, it is necessary to es^tnine, how, ^upder these 
circumstances, the controversy with the" Sabellians 
.^vould affect the language ecclesiastical theology. 
It will be readily seen, th^ *the line of argument by 
which the two errors above specified are to be met, is 
nearly the same : viz. that of. insisting upon the 

> Theod. Hist. 1. li. 
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I^rsonality of the Word as distinct from the Father. 
For the Patripassian denied that the Word was in any 
real respect distinct frSm Him ; the Emanatist, if he 
may so be called, denied that He was a Person, or 
more than an extraordinary manifestation of Divine 
Power. The Catholics, on the gther hand, asserted 
His distinct personality ; and necessarily appealed, in 
proof of this, to such texts as speak of ft is pre-existent 
relations towards the Father ; in other words, His 
ministrative office in the revealed Economy of the 
Godhead. And thus, being obliged from the course 
of the controversy, to dwell on this truly scriptural 
tenet, and happening to do so without a prdtest 
against a denial, as if involved in it, of His equality 
with the Father in the One Indivisible Divine Nature 
(a protest, which nothing but the actual experience of 
that denial among them could render necessary or 
natural), they were sometimes forced by the circum- 
stances of the case into an apparent anticipation of 
the heresy, which afterwards arose in the shape of 
Arianism. 

This maybe illustrated in the history the two 
great pupils of Origen, who, being respi||il^ycly 
opposed to the two varieties of Sabdllianism aBove 
described, the Patripassian and the Emanative, 
incurred ^ odium in a' l^i^r age, as if they had been 
forenmtr^ of Arius ; Gregory of Ncocaesarea, and 
Dionysius of Alexandria 

The controversy iti which Dionysius was engaged 
with the Patripassians of Pentapolis has already been 
adverted to. Thj^ tenet of the incarnation of the 
Father (that is, <^i the One God without distinction of 
Persons), a tenet repugnant to eveiy scripturally- 
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informed mind, was refuted at once, by insis'£ing on the 
essential character of the 5on as representing and re- 
vealing the Father ; by arguilig, that on the veiy face 
of Scripture, the Christ who is there set before us, 
(whatever might be the mystery of His nature,) is cer- 
tainly delineated ^ one absolute and real Person, 
complete in »Himseff, sent by the Father, doing His 
will, and mediating between Him and man ; and that, 
this being the case. His Person could not be the same 
with that of the Father,'who sent Him, by any process 
of reasoning, which would not also prove any two indi- 
vidual men to have one literal personality ; that is, if 
there be any analogy at all between'tfie ordinary sense 
of the word “ person ” and that in which the idea is 
applied in Scripture to the Father and the Son : for 
instance, by what artifice of interpretation can the. 
beginning of St. John’s Gospel, or the second chapter 
of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians be 'made to 
harmonize with the notion, that the one God, simply 
became and is. man, in every sense in which He can 
still be spoken of as God^ 

Writi^^, zealously and freely on this side of the 
Cathie, doctrine, Dionysius laid himself open to the 
anim^version of timid and narrow-minded men, who 
were unwilling to receive the truth in that depth and 
fulness in which Scripture reye'als it, and who thought 
that orthodoxy consisted in 'being at all times careful 
to comprehend in one phrasa or formula the whole of 
*%hat is believed on any artidebf faith. The Roman . 
ChurcH even then celebrated for its vigilant, perhaps 
its over earnest exactness, in matfe^S' of doctrme and 
discipline, was made the arbiter the controversy.’ 
A council was held under the presidency of Dionydns 
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its Bishoi!^ (about A.D. 260), in which the Alexandrian 
prelate was accused by the Pentapolitans of asserting 
that the Son of God is>iAade and created, distinct in 
nature from the incommunicable essence of the 
Father, “ as the vine is distinct from the vine-dresser,*’ 
and in consequence, not eternal. The illustration 
impute^^ to Dionysius in this 'Accusation, bping a 
reference to our Lord’s words in the fifteenth "chapter 
of St. John, is a sufficient explanation by itself of the 
real drift of his statement, » even if his satisfactory 
answer were not extant, to set at rest all doubt con- 
cerning his orthodoxy. In that answer, addressed to 
namesake of * Rome, he observes first, that his 
letter to the Sabellians, being directed against a par- 
ticular error, of course contained only so much of the 
entire Catholic doctrine as was necessaiy for the 
refutation of that error ; — ^that his use of the words 
Father and Son,” in itself implied his belief in a one- 
ness of nature between Them ; — ^that in speaking of 
the Son as ^‘made,” he had no intention of distin- 
guishing “made” from “begotten,” but, including all 
kinds of origination under the term, he it to'' 

discriminate between the Son and His underived self- 
originating Father lastly, that in matter of fact he 
did confess the Catholic doctrine in its most unquali- 
fied and literal sense, and in its fullest and most 
accurate exposition. In this letter he even recognizes 
the * celebrated Homousion (consubstantial) which was 
afterwards adopted at Nicaea. However, in spite of 
these avowals, later writers, and even Basil himself, 
do hot scruple to complain of Dionysius as having 
sown the first seeds of Arianism ; Basil confessing the 
while that his error was accidental, occasioned by his 
vehement opposition to the Sabellian heresy. 
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Gregory of Neocaesarea, on the other han't!, is so fyr 
more hardly circumstanced than Dionysius, first, inas- 
much as the charge against fiiito was not made till after 
his death, and next, because he is strangely accused 
of a tendency to Sabellian as well as Arian errors. 
Without accounting;, for the former of these charges, 
which does not now concern us, I offer to th^ reader 
the following e'kplanation of the latter calumny. Sa- 
bellianism, in its second or emanative form, had con- 
siderable success in the East before and at the date of 
Gregory. In the generation before him, Hermogcnes, 
who professed it, had been refuted by Theophilus and 
Tertullian, as well as by Gregory's master, Origoju, 
who had also reclaimed from a similar error Ambrosiu.s 
ancl#BeryllusS. Gregory succeeded him in the con- 
troversy with such vigour, that his writings were suffi- 
cient to extinguish the heresy, when it reappeared in 
Pontus at a later period. He was, moreover, the prin- 
cipal bishop in the first Council held against Paulus 
of Samosata, whose heresy was derived from the 
emanative school. The Synodal Letter addressed by 
"" the assedfibled bishops to the heresiarch, whether we 
ascribe it to this first Council, with some critics, or 
with others to the second, or even with Basnage reject 
it as spurious, at least illustrates the line of argument 
which it was natural to direct against the heresy, and 
shows how easily it might be corrupted into an Arian 
yeaning. To the notion that the Son was but in- 
habited by a divine power or presence impersonal, and 
therefore had no real existence before He came in 
the flesh, it was a sufficient answer to appeal to the 


* Euseb. Hist. iv. 24. Theod. User. i. 19. TertuU. in Herniog. 
Huet. Origen, lib. i. 
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gfl^eat wpA:s ascriDecI to Him in the beginning of ^11 
things^ and especially tp those angelic manifestations 
by which God revealed Himself to the elder Church, 
smd which were universally admitted to be represen- 
tations of the Living and Personal Word. The 
Synodal Letter accordingly professes a^ belief in the 
Son, a^ the Image and Power of Qod, which was 
before the worlds, in absolute existence, the living and 
intelligent Cause of creatioq ; and cites some of the 
most striking texts descriptive of His ministrative 
office under the Jewish Iaw> such as His appearance 
to Abraham and Jacob, and to Moses in the burning 
bilfeh^. Such is the statement, in opposition to Paulus 
of Samosata, put forth by Gregory and his assoejate 
bishops at Antioch ; and, the circumstances of the 
* controversy being overlooked, it is obvious how easily 
it may be brought to favour the hypothesis, that the 
Son is in all respects distinct from the Father, and 
by nature as well as in revealed office ^ferior to Him. 

Lastly, it so lm>pened, in the course of the 

third centmyi .the word HomoUsion became more or 
less connected with^the Gnostic, Manichaean, and 
Sabellian theologies. ^^Hence early waiters, who had 
but opposed these heresies, seemed in a subsequent 
age to have opposed what had been by that time 
received as the characteristic of orthodoxy ; as, on 
the other hand, the Catholics, on their adopting it in 
that later age, were accused of what in an earlier time 
would hav^e been the Sabellian error, or again of the 
Iniroiduetipn of doiporeal notions into their creed. 
Buir'of Ihis more hereafter. 


^ JSoudl, Bdiq. Sacr. voL ii. p. 46^ 
K 
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Here a close • may be put to our inquii^ into the 
circumstances under which Arlanism appeared, in tne 
early Church. The utmost tfeat has been proposed 
has been to classify and arrange phenomena which 
present themselves .on the surface of the history ; and 
this, with a view of preparing the reader for the direct 
discussion of the doctrine which Arianism deniied, and 
for the proceedings on the part of the Church which 
that denial occasioned. Especially has it been my 
object in this introduction, following the steps of our 
great divines, to rescue tlje Alexandrian Fathers from 
the calumnies which, wiih bad intentions either to 
them or to the orthodox cause, have been so frealy 
aijd so fearlessly cast upon them. Whether Judaism 
or whether Platonism had more or less to do in pre- 
paring the way for the Arlan heresy, are points of < 
minor importance, compared with the vindication of 
those venerable men, the most learned, most eloquent, 
and most zealous of the Ante-Nicene Christians. 
With this vie^^ it has been shown above, that, though 
the heresy openly commenced, ..it but UQejdentally 
commenced in Alexandria ; that- no Alexandrian of 
name advocated it, and that, o]| its appearance it was 
forthwith expelled from the~ Alexandrian Chuileh, 
together with its author’’ ; — next, that, even granting 
Platonism originated it; of which there is -no proof, 
still. there are no grounds for implicating the Alexan- 
^dri^ Fathers in its formation ; that while die old. 
iMsd^^ism, which they did favour, had .no part in 
ordination of the Arian doctrine, the newJPlabQ^ism. 
or Eclecticism which may be conceiv^ to haviie ariauis^ 
ized, received no countenance from them ; 1ha|; 

' [Vid. Athan;. A^. a 4 v, .AcUn. 5a, and Hist. Arian. 7S 
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Eclectlciitn must abstractedly be referred to their 
Ibhools^ it arose out of them in no more exact seitsc 
than error ever spring! from truth ; that, instead of 
being welcomed by them, the sight of it, as soon as it 
was detected, led them rather to condemn them own 
older and innocent philosophy ;^nd that, in Alexan- 
dria, there was no Eclectic successor ^o Ammonius 
(who concealed his infidelity to the last), till after the 
commencement of the Arian troubles. ; — further, that 
granting (what is undeniable) that the Alexandrian 
Fathers sometimes use phi^ses which are similar to 
those afterwards adopted by the heretics, these were 
accidents, not the characteristics of their creed, and 
were employed from a studied verbal imitation of l;Jic 
Jewish and philosophical systems ; — of the phifoso- 
phical, in order to conceal their own depth of meaning, 
and to conciliate the heathen, a duty to which their 
peculiar functions in the Christian world especially 
bound them, and of the Jewish, from an affectionate 
reverence for the early traces, in the ®ld Testament, 
of Go4*s l<?ng-meditated scheme of mercy to mankind ; 
— or agsun," that where they seem to arianize, it is 
from incompleteness mther than fropi unsoundness 
in their confessions, ot^sioned by the necessity of op- 
posing a contrary error then infecting the Church ; 
that five Fathers, who have more especially incurred 
the cdiarge of philosophizing in their creed, belong to 
the sdhools of Rome anch Antioch, as well as of Alex- 
andria, and that, the most unguarded speculator in the 
Alexandrian, Origin, is the very writer first to detect 
for and to dienbunce the Arian tenet, at least sixty 
years before it op^ily presented itself to the world. 

On the other hand, dismissing this side of the 
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question, we ask whence the heresy actually^arose, ujp 
find that contemporary authop ascribe it partially to 
Judaism and Eclecticism, and more expressly to the 
influence of the Sophists ; that Alexander, to whose 
lot it fell first to withstand it, refers us at once to 
Antioch as its origincl seat, to Judaism as its ultimate 
source, and io^ the subtleties of disputation«as the 
instrument of its exhibition : that Arius and his 
principal supporters ivere pupils of the school of 
Antioch ; and lastly, that in this school at the date 
fixed by Alexander, the above-mentioned elements of 
the heresy arc discovered in alliance, almost in union, 
Faulus of Samosata, the judaizing Sophist, being tiie 
faivourite of a court which patronized Eclecticism, 
when it was neglected at Alexandria. 

It is evident that deeper and more interesting ques- ■ 
tions remain, than any which have here been ex- 
amined. The real secret causes of the heresy ; its 
connexion with the character of the age, with the 
opinions then Afloat, viewed as active moral influences, 
not as parts of a system ; its position in the general 
course of God’s providential dealings with His 
Churcli, and in the proph^ies of the New Testament ; 
and its relation towards the 'subsequently developed 
corruptions of Christianity ; these are subjects towards 
which some opening Inay have been incidentally 
made for inquirers, but which are too large to be 
^imagined in the design of a 'work such as the present 
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CHAPTER^I. 

THE TEACHING OF THE ANTE-NICENE CHURCH IN 
ITS RELATION TO THE ARIAN HERESY. 

SECTION L 

ON THE PRINCirLE OF THE FORMATION AND IMPO- 
SITION OF CREEDS. 

It has appeared in the foregoing Chapter; that the 
temper of the Ante-Nicene Church was opposed to 
the imposition of doctrinal tests upon her members ; 
and on the other hand, that such a ^easure became 
necessary in proportion as the cogency of Apos- 
tolic^ Tradition was weakened by lapse of time. This 
is a subject which will bear some further remarks ; 
and will lead to an investigation of the principle upon 
which the formation and imposition’ of creeds rests. 
After this, I shall delineajp . the Catholic doctrine 
itself, as held in the first of Christianity; and 
then^ the Arian substitution for it 

U 

•’ I have already observed, that the knowledge of the 
Christian mysteries in those times, accounted as 
a pHvil^e, to be eagerly coveted. It was not Ukelyv 
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then, that reception of them would be accounted a 
te^t ; which implies a conces^pn on the |>art of th4 
recipient, not an advantage. T^he idea of disbelieving, 
or criticizing the great doctrines of the faith, from the 
nature of the case, would scarcely occur to the primi- 
tive Christians. Th^e doctrines were the subject of 
an ApostolicaV Tradition ; they were the verj;. truths 
which had beed lately revealed to mankind. They 
had been committed to the Church's keeping, and 
were dispensed by her to ‘those who sought them, as a 
favour. TK% were facts, not opinions. To come to 
the Church was all one with expressing a readiness to 
receive her teaching ; to hesitate to believe, aft^^r 
coming for the sake of believing, would be an incon- 
sistehcy too rare to require a special provision against 
the chance of it^ It was sufficient to meet the evil as 
it arose : the power of excommunication and deposi- 
tion was in the hands of the ecclesiastical authorities, 
and, as in the case of Paulus, was used impartially. 
Yet, in the matter of fact, such instances of contumacy 
were comparatively rare; and the Ante-Nicene heresies 
were in many instances the innovations of those who 
had never been in the Church, or who had already 
been expelled from it 

We have some difficulty in putting ourselves into 
the situation of Christians in those times, from tihe 
circumstance that the Holy Scriptures are now our 
sole means of satisfying ourselves on points of doctrine, 
'flius, every one who comes to the Church considers 
himself*’ entitled to judge and decide individually 
upon its creed. But in that primitive 

^ [Hoc penitus absurdum est, ut dtscipulus, ad ma^strum vaden^ 
ante sit artifea quam doceatur, &c. Hieron. adv. tdetf* isj . 
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ApostoUcfl Tradition, tibat is, the Creed, was prac- 
tically' the chief source of instruction, especially 
considering 4he obscurHies of Scripture ; and being 
withdrawn from public view, it could not be subject^ 
to the degradation of a comparison, on the part of 
inquirers and half-Christians, with those written docu- 
ments which are vouchsafed to*^ as fr«m the same 
inspired authorities. As for the baptized and incor- 
porate members of the Church, they of course had the 
privil^e of comparing the* written .and the . oral 
tradition, and might exercise it as pro^l^bly as in 
comparing and harmonizing Scripture with itself. 
Byt before baptism, the systematic knowledge was 
withheld ; and without it. Scripture, instead of being 
the source of instruction on the doctrines of, the 
Trinity and Incarnation, was scarcely more than a 
sealed book, needing an interpretation, amply and 
powerfully as it served the purpose of pro'ving those 
doctrines, when they were once disclosed. And so 
much on the reluctance of the primitive Fathers to 
public creeds, on the ground that the knowledge of 
Christian doctrines was a privilege reserved for those 
who were baptized, and in no sense a subject of hesi- 
tation and dispute. — It may be added, that the very 
lo’ije of power, which in every age will sway the bulk 
of «tfaose who. ?ire exposed to the temptation of it, and 
eodesiastics in the number, would indispose them to 
itKioyate upon, a priaciple which made themselves tlie 
^pechd- gc^udia^ of revealed truths. 

T^eir backwardness proceeded also from a profound 
veyer^ce for the. sacred mysteries of which they were 
.f^;diapen$ei^ Here they prei^t us with the true 

^ Vide Hawkias oa Uaaathoritative Tradition. 
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exhibition of that pious sensitiveness iprhich ^e 
l\eathen had conceived, but could not justly execuVe. 
The latter had their mysteries^ but their rude attempts 
were superseded by the divine discipline of the Gospel, 
which here acted in the office which is peculiarly its 
own, rectifying, combining, and completing the inven- 
tions of uni^struc^llid nature. If the early Church 
regarded the very knowledge of the truth as a fearful 
privilege, much more did it regard that truth itself as 
glorious and awful ; and scarcely conversing about it 
to her children, shrank from the impiety of subjecting 
it to the hard gaze of the multitude 3. We still pray, 
in the Confirmation service, for those who are intro- 
duced into the full privileges of the Christian cove- 
nant, that they may be “ filled with the spirit of God’s 
holy fear but the meaning and piractiOal results of 
deep-seated religious reverence were far better under- 
stood in the primitive times than now, when tlie 
infidelity of the world has corrupted the Church. 
Now, we allow ourselves publicly to canvass the 
most solemn truths in a careless or fiercely argumen- 
tative way ; truths, which it is as useless as it is 
unseemly to discuss in public, as being attainable 
only by the sober and watchful, by slow degree^ with 


* Sozomen gives this teason for not inserting the Nicene Greedy m hts 
history : formerly deemed it necessary to tr^scribe the confi^sdm of 

faith drawn np by the unanutious consent of this Council [the liTtcqae], 
lhat posterior might possess a -public record of the truth:; but 
s^b^uentiy 1 was persuaded to the oohuary by some gt^ly and 
ri^ds».#ho represented that such matters ought to W'^pt 

only requisite to be known by disciples and their ms^uct^ 
(jjLiarahS Ktil ptverraycoyots), and it is posable . the volume’s;^ 

into the hands o£ the unlearned (r(av d^viyrcor)«^ ' Hist. I. sow B(Qlhd*a 
translation. . , ^ 
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dependeiye on tlie Giver of wisdom, and with strict 
obedience to the light which has already been granted. 
Then, ^ey would scardbly express in writing, what is 
now not only preached to the mixed crowds who 
frequent our churches, but circulated in print among 
all ranks and classes of the unclean and the profane, 
and prised upon all who choose*to purchase it Nay, 
so per^exed is the present state of things, that the 
Church is obliged to chaise her course of acting, after 
the spirit of the alteration made at 'Nicaea, and unwil- 
lingly to take part in the theological discussions of the 
day, as a man crushes venomous creatures of necessity, 
powerful to do it, but loathing the employment. 
This is the apology which the author of the present 
work, as far as it is worth while to introduce himself, 
offers to all sober-minded and zealous Christians, for 
venturing to exhibit publicly the great evangelical 
doctrines, not indeed in the medium of controversy or 
proof (which would be a still more humiliating 
office), but in an historical and explanatory form. 
And he earnestly trusts, that, while doing so, he may 
be betrayed into >no familiarity or extravagance of 
expression, cautiously lowering the Truth, and (as it 
were), wrapping it in reverent language, and so 
dej^siting it in its due resting-place, which is the 
Christian’s heart : gu0tless of those unutterable 
profi^ations’ with which a scrutinizing infidelity 
wdimds and lacerates it^ Here, again, is strikingly 
inbtaiK^ . unfitness of books, compared with 
privfl^ coihl^u&icatioaj for the purposes of religious 
; levellui^ as th^.dp,Jhe distinctions of 
formality of the written 
<h^ct^« ami conveying each kind of knowledge the 
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less perfectly, in proportion as it fe Of a mffal nature, 
and requires to be treated with delicacy and discriitf- 
ination* ^ ‘ 

2 . 

As to the primitive Fathers," with their reverential 
feelings towards thc^Supreme Being, great must have 
been their indignation first, and then their pei5plexity, 
when apostates disclosed and corrupted the sacred 
truth, or when the heretical or philosophical sects 
made guesses approximating to it. Though the 
heretics also had their mysteries, yet, it is remarkable, 
that as regards the high doctrines of the Gospel, they 
in great measure dropped that restraint and reseive 
by which the Catholics partly signified, and partly 
secured a reverence for them. Tertullian sharply 
exposes the want of a grave and orderly discipline , 
among them in his day. “ It is uncertain/^ he says, 
who among them is catechumen, who believer. They 
meet alike, they hear alike, they pray alike; nay, 
though the heathen should drop in, they will cast 
holy things to dogs, and their pearls, false jewels as 
they are, to swine. This overthro-V^ of order they call 
simplicity, and our attention to it they call mere- 
tricious embellishment. They communicate with ^all 
men jpromiscuously ; it being nothing to them in what 
th^y differ from them, provided they" join with them 
for the destruction of the truth. They are all high- 
Iftiitwled ; all make pretence of knowledge. Their 
dhteic^mens ai^e perfect in the faith they ate 

taught. Even their women are'^^injgfidariy 
forward; venturing, diat is, to tea^, te 
exorcise, to undertake cures, nay, peihSps to baptisip*/^ 

^ TertulUde Pracscr. i\acret. % 
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* The heifltical spirit is ever one and the same in its 
vJl'imis forms : this des|:ription of the Gnostics w» 
exactly^ paralleled, in ail those points for which we 
have introduced it here, in the history of Arianism ; 
historically distinct as is the latter system from 
Gnosticisni. Arius began by thn^ing out his ques- 
tions as^ subject of debate for public consideration ; 
andv,^^once formed crowds of controVfersialists from 
those classes who were the least qualified or deserving 

I to take part in the discifssion. Alexander, his 
diocesan, accuses him of siding with the Jews and 
heathen against the Church ; and certainly we learn 
from the historians, that the heathen philosophers 
were from the first warmly interested in the dispute, 
so that some of them attended the Nicene Council, 
*for the chance of ascertaining the orthodox doctrine. 
Alexander also charges him with employing women 
in his disturbance of the Church, apparently referring 
at the same time to the Apostle’s prediction of them. 
He speaks especially of the younger females as 
zealous in his cause, and as traversing Alexandria in 
their eagerness to promote it ; — a fact confirmed by 
Epiphanius, who speaks (if he may be credited) of 
as many as seven hundred from the religious societies 
of that city at once taking part with the heresiarch^. 
But Arius carried his agitation lower still. It is on 
no Other authority than that of the historian Philo- 
.storgius, his own partisan, that we are assured of his 
com{K>aingl.|^<l settu^ to music, songs on the subject 
of hii docfi&o for the use of the rudest* classes of 
socieifyfc with SLview of familiariziag to it Other 

of his compositions, of a higher lit^iy excell^ce, 

* So& i. 'riieod. liisu t ir.. Saz. i. iS* Epiph. hser. Ixix. g. 
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were used at table as a religious accomp^iment to 
the ordinary meal ; one of which, in part preseirved^y 
Athanasius, enters upon the 'most sacred portions of 
the theological question^. The success of these 
exertions in drawing public attention to his doctrine 
is tecorded by Eqgebius of Caesarea, who,' though no 
friend of the heresiarch himself, is uns^jfspictous 
evidence as bting one of his party. “ From little 
spark a great fire was kindled. The quarrel began 
in the Alexandrian Church, then it spread through the 
whole of Egypt, Lybia, and the farther Thebais ; then 
it ravaged the other provinces and cities, till the war 
of words enlisted not only the prelates of the churches, 
but the people too. At length the exposure was so 
extraordinary, that even in the heathen theatres, the 
divine doctrine became the subject of the vilest ridi-, 
cule^.’’ Such was Arianism at its commencement ; 
and if it was so indecent in the hands of its originator, 
who, in spite of his courting the multitude, was dis- 
tinguished by a certain reserve and loftiness in his 
personal deportment, much more flagrant was its 
impiety under the direction of his less refined suc- 
cessors. 'Valens, the favourite bishop of Constantins, 
exposed the solemnities of the Eucliarist in. a judicial 
examination to which Jews and heathen were a^rnit- 
ted ; Eudoxius, the Arianizer of the Gothic nations, 
when installed in the patriarchal throne fd' Constanti- 
rnople, uttered as his first words a profane jest, 

jc^ceived with loud laughter in the^ewly-ioc^e- 
'cf^ed^Churefa of St Sophia ; and A.^H^thfs Ibil^er 
Of ''the Anomoeops, was the. giXKtsest' 

• Philost* ii. ' AiAftn. in Arian. i. $ ; 4e 

7 Easeb. Vit. Const. U* . 6 ie Vid. Greg. Nak Qrat. i. 14 a; 
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• despicable^f buffoons^. Later stillj we find the same 
di^ription of the hereti<|3il party in a discourse of the 
kind and amiable Gregory of Na^ianzus. With a 
reference to the Arian troubles he says, ^ Now is 
priest an empty name ; contempt is poured upon the 
rulers, as Scripture says. . . . All is banished from 
our souls, shamelessness has taken its plhce. Know* 
ledge is now at the will of him who chdbses it, and all 
the deep mysteries of the Spirit . We are all pious, 
because we condemn the impiety of others. We use 
the infidels as our arbiters, and cast what is holy to 
dogs, and pearls before swine, publishing divine truths 
to profane ears and minds ; and, wretches as we are, 
we carefully fulfil the wishes of our enemies, while, 
without blushing, we ‘ pollute ourselves in our invten- 
•tions^ * ” 

Enough has now been said, by way of describing 
the condition of the Catholic Church, defenceless 
from the very sacredness and refinement of its disci- 
pline, when the attack of Arianism was made upon it; 
insulting its silence, provoking it to argue, unsettling 
and seducing its * members *, and in consequence 
requring its authoritative judgment ^on the point in 
dispute. And in addition to the instruments of evil 

^ AfoU contr. Arian. Socr. u. 43*^ Cave, Hist. Utmr. 

vol. u [EustatJiins speaks of the iropoSo^oi *Afi€iov 
fAS€roxcpoi, Phot. BibL.p. 759. a?.] 

♦ Gre!|c. 1 ^. Oral, k 1355 

1 it nsSl^Si^ugh to distract a man, on mere hearing, though 

.Winh^-th coittro^irt, ai^ to make him stop his ears, from astonishment 
at of w^at he heats said, whM avim to mention is to blas- 

pheme?^." Aih, Oiait. i. 35 . Henoe, as if feeling the matter to be beyond 
rngument, Athanasius could but call thehmovatbrs ATiomaniB 4 i^"from 
the their *• ipse dixit.” Vid. Athan. TrmisL voL ii. p. 377*1 
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which were internally directed against it,tBe Eclectics' 
had by this time extended* their creed among fee 
learned, with far greater decorum than the‘'Arians, 
but still so a^ practically to interpret the Scriptures ih 
the place of the Church, and to state dogmatically 
the conclusions Ipr which the Arian controvertists 
were but indirectly preparing the mind their 
objections and sophisms. 


Under these circumstances, it was the duty of the 
rulers of the Church, at whatever sacrifice of their 
feelings, to discuss the subject in controversy fally 
and unreservedly, and to state their decision openly. 
The only alternative was an unmanly noninterference, 
and an arbitrary or treacherous prohibition of the dis-» 
cussion. To enjoin silence on perplexed inquirers, is 
not to silence their thoughts ; and in the case of 
serious minds, it is but natural to turn to the spiritual 
ruler for advice and relief, and to feel disappointment 
at the timidity, or irritation at the harshness, of those 
who refuse to lead a lawful inquiry which they cannot 
stifle 2 Such a course, then, is most unwise as well as 
cruel, inasmuch as it throws the question in dispute 
upon other arbitrators ; or rather, it is more com- 
monly insincere, the traitorous act of those who care 
little for the question in dispute, and are content that 
opinions should secretly prevail which they profess 
to condemn. The Nicene Fathers mig|j|i(; despair of 
ii|»dauAing the Arian party, but they were bound to 

* [KiySwos yap TTpoSoata^, iv pif Avo&tZovax ras 

tfccw d7roKpta‘€i^ rois 4yairaMrt rov K^ptov^ Basil» Ep. 7 * Vide 
ilU« de Trill, aii, so. 
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• erect a wi^fiess for the truth, w^ich might be a guide 
aitd a warning to all Catholics, against the lying spirit 
which was abroad in tne Church. These remarks 
>hpply to a censure which is sometimes passed on 
them, as if it was their duty to have shut up the 
quration in the words of Scriptu^ ; for the words of 
Scriptu^ were the veiy subject in controversy, and 
to have prohibited the controversy, 'Would, in fact, 
have been but to insult the perplexed, and to ex- 
, tend real encouragement to •insidious opponents of 
the truth.— *-But it may be expedient here to explain 
more fully the principle of the obligation which led to 
the^ interposition. 

Let it be observed then, that as regards the doctrine 
of the Trinity, the mere text of Scripture is not calcu- 
Jiated either to satisfy the intellect or to ascertain the 
temper of those who profess to accept, it as a rule of 
faith. 

I. Before the mind has been roused to reflection 
and inquisitiveness about its own acts and impressions, 
it acquiesces, if religiously trained, in that practical 
devotion to the Blessed Trinity, and implicit acknow- 
ledgment of the divinity of Son and Spirit, which 
holy Scripture at once teaches and exerhjflifies. This is 
the laith of uneducated men, which is not the less 
phiWsophically correct, nor less acceptable to God, 
because it does not happen to be conceived in thc»c 
pretase^i^t^cnts which presuppose the action of the 
mind on ite^-own sentiments and notions. Moral 
do^mJt directly contemplate and, realize to 
th^nielyes ^leobj^ts which excite them. A heathen 
in oonsdenqe^ implicitly worships Himjoi 
vdmm distinctly heJfd, Again,, a child ... 
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feels not the less affectionate reverence <^>wands his 
parents, because he cannot discriminate in words, nwy, 
or in idea, between them and others. As, however, 
his r^son opens, he might ask himself concerning tl^ 
ground of his own emotions and conduct towards 
them ; and might find that these are the correlatives 
of their pecaliar tenderness towards him, ^png and 
intimate knowledge of him, and unhesitating assump- 
tion of authority over him ; all which he continually 
experiences. And further, he might trace these 
characteristics of their influence on him to the essential 
relation itself, which involves his own original debt to 
them for the gift of life and reason, the inestim^le 
blessing of an indestructible, never-ending existence. 
Artd now his intellect contemplates the object of those 
affections, which acted truly from the first, and are 
not purer or stronger merely for this accession of know- 
ledge. This will tend to illustrate the sacred subject 
to which we are directing our attention. 

As the mind is cultivated and expanded, it can- 
not refrain from the attempt to analyze the vision 
which influences the heart, and the Object in which 
that vision centres ; nor does it stop till it has, in 
some sort, succeeded in expressing in words, -ahat hga . 
all along been a principle both of its affections and of 
its obedience. But here the paaallel ceases*^; the 
Object of religious, veneration being unseen, wd dis- 
similar from all that is seen, reason cad but represent 

1$ the medium of those ideas which ^ ^jperlenc^' 
life affords (as we see in die Sciii^im 
far .as it is Addressed to the intellecf) ; and/lmiess 
these idea^ however inadequate^ be cbrra:tl 3 ^-^^ 
sto it, they re-act li^n the affections, and 
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religious princii^e. Thte is exemplified in the case 9 f 
the heathen, who, tryilig to make their msti^tive 
IS^tion of the Deity an object of reflection, pictufw to 
their minds false images, which eventually gave them 
a pattern and a sanction for sinpjng* Thus the sys- 
tematic doctrine of the Trinity may be Considered as 
the sfaaoow, projected for the conteni^lation of the 
intellect, of the Object of scripturally-informed piety : 
a representation, economical*; necessarily imperfect,, 
as being exhibited in a foreign medium, and therefore 
involving apparent inconsistencies or mysteries ; given 
to Church by tradition contemporaneously with 
those apostolic writings, which are addressed mor^ 
directly to the heart ; kept in the background in fhe 
infancy of Christianity, when faith and obedience 
Vere vigorous, and brought forward at a time when, 
reason being disproportionately developed, and aiming 
at sovereignty in the province of religion, its presence 
became necessary to expel an usurping idol from the 
house of God. 

If this account of the connexion between the theo- 
Ic^cal system and the Scripture implipation of it be 
substantially cozrect, it will be seen how ineffectual all 
atbaMpts ever will be to secure the doctrine by merd 
genemi lai^age It may be readily granted that the 
^ ihikeUiectual representation shduld ever be subordinate 
to Cfiltivhtion of the^religious affections. And 
after all,, k.m^t be owned, so reluctant is a well-con- 
stittihe^ jpmef^ reflet on its own motive principle^ 
that ’«:^., c^ire«^ intellectual image, frmn its hardness 
battle and Offend those who have all 
adoni^K.bti^ . :aoti^ upon it D^btless there ^e 
ti^,Fecclesiastical doctrine, presently to he« 
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^hibited, which may at first Asight seem a refinemmit, 
merely because the object ana bearings of them^^ are ^ot 
understood without reflection and experience. Bu^ 
what is left to the Church but to speak out, in order 
to exclude error Much as we may wish it, we can- 
not restrain ^he rovings of the intellect, or s^ilence its 
clamorous de^^i^and for a formal statement concerning 
the Object of our worship. If, for instance, Scripture 
bids us adore God, and*adore His Son, our reason at 
once asks, whether it does not follow that there are 
two Gods ; and a system of dtitetrine becomes unavbid- 
able ; being framed, let it be observed, not wild^ a 
yiew of explaining, but of arranging the inspired 
no 1 ;ices concerning the Supreme Being, of providing, 
not a consistent, but a connected statement. There 
the inquisitiveness of a pious mind rests, viz., when it 
has pursued the subject into the mystery which is its 
limit But, this is not all. The intellectual expres- 
sion of theological truth not only excludes heresy, but 
directly assists the acts of religious worship ";^nd 
obedience ; fixing and stimulating the Christian 
spirit in the same way as the knowledge of the One 
God relieves and illuminates the perplexed coh^ieme 
of the religious heathen. — ‘And thus much Ihe 
importance of Creeds to tranquillize the mi^ ; the 
text of Scripture Jbeing addressjed prineipaUy ^ 

affeclibns, and of a religious, not a 
^ character ’ ■ ■ ■ 

& JSor, the next place, is ^ of 

^ripture sufficient for the 
fellowship. As the saded text- 
satisfy the intellect, neither it ;^V3ea 
religious t^per vdiich it fortn^ of 
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an expression. Doubt^ss no combination of wor4s 
will ascertain an unitj of sentiment in those who 
j^dopt them ; but one form is ip'^re adapted '^for the 
purpose than another. Scripture being unsystematic^ 
and the faith which it propounj^s being scattered 
through its documents, and un’^erstood^' only when 
they ar^ viewed as a whole^ the ^Creeds aim at con- 
centrating its general s^rit, so*^ to^give security to 
the Church, as far as may hm, that its members take 
that definite view of that faith which alone is the true ' 
ohe. But, if this be the case, how idle is it to suppose 
th^t to demand assent to a form of words which 
happens to be scriptural, is on that account sufficient 
to effect an unanimity in thought and action ! If ■tlie 
Church would be vigorous and influential, it must be 
Mecided and plain-spoken in its doctrine, and must 
regard its faith rather as a character of mind than as 
a notion. To attempt comprehensions of opinion, 
amiable as the motive frequently is, is to mistake 
arrangements of words, which have no existence 
except on paper, for habits which are realities ; and 
ingenious generalizations of discordant: sentiments for 
that practical agreement which alone can lead to co- 
operdition. We may indeed artificially classify light 
and darkness under one term or formula ; but nature 
h^^ her own fixed courses, and unites mankind by 
tws sympathy of moral ct^aracter, not by those forced 
resemblances which the imagination singles out at 
pleasure even in the most promiscuous ^collection of 
mateiealsl However plausible may be "the veil dxus 
thrown over }|eterogeneous doctrines, the flimsy 
^ artifice is discomposed so soon as the principles^ 
beneath it.are^^l^ upon to move and act Nor arg^ 

X. 2 
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tiiese attempted comprehen^ons innocent ; for^^it 
being the interest of our enemies to 'Weaken the 
Church, they have always gained a point, when they^ 
have put upon us words for thingps,-and persuaded us 
to fraternize with, those who, differing from us in 
essentials, nevertheless happen, in the excursive range 
of opinion, sohnewj^re to i^frsect that path of faidi, 
which centresm su|>heme and zealous devotion to the 
service of God. 

Let it be granted, then, as indisputable, that th^re 
are no two opinions so contrary to each other, l^t 
some form of words may be found vague enough to 
comprehend them both. The Pantheist will admit 
th4tt there is a God, and the Humanitarian that Christ 
is God, if they are suffered to say so without explana* 
tion. But if this be so, it becomes the duty, as well ai 
the evident pplicy of the Church, to interrogate them, 
before admitting them to her fellowship. ’ If the 
Church be the pillar and ground of the truth, and 
bound to contend for the preservation of the faith 
once delivered to it ; if we are answerable as ministers 
of Christ for the formation of one, arid one only, 
character in the heart of man ; and if the Scriptures 
are g^ven us, as a means indeed towards that end, ‘hpt 
inadequate to the office of interpreting- then^lV^, 
except to such as live under the same Dii^e. 
Influence which inspired tkom, and whid} is cTcprelRy ' 
sent down upon us that-rwe ihay inteipret t^iefli^: — . 

is ^idently oqr duty pmusly ci^tipudy 
‘jtii^oilect - me sense of to 

promulgate it in such a fcum as is 
as it goes, to exclude the pride apd uhbeli^f\j|iif/die* 
^irorld. It willbc admittedthat^ tod^y to individual 
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Christr^!a%the use of tenns not found in Scripture, as 
sfid), would ise a superstition and an encroadiment un 
their ftl%ious li^e^ ; *and in like manner, doubtless, 
to forbid the authorities of the Church to r^hire an 
acceptance of sudi terms, when necessary, from its 
members, is to interfere with th;;^ discharge of their 
peculiajit duties, as appointed of ^e Holy^host to be 
overseiers of the Lord's flock, ^nd^hough the dis- 
charge of this offlce is the*- mmt Iromentous and 
fearful that can come upon mortal man, and never to 
be undertaken except by the collective illumination^ 
of the Heads of the Church, yet, when innovations 
arise, they must discharge it to the best of their 
.ability ; and whether they succed or fail, whether they 
have judged rightly or hastily of the necessity of 
, their interposition, whether they devise their safe- 
guard well or ill, draw the line of Church fellowship 
broadly or narrowly, countenance the p^fane reasoner, 
or cause the scrupulous to stumble, — ^to their Master 
they stand or fall, as in all other acts of duty, the 
obligation itself to protect the Faith remaining un- 
questionable. 

This is an account of the abstract principle on 
which ecclesiastical confessions rest. . Zn its practical 
Jidojption it has been softened in iwo important 
res^eais. First, the Creeds imposed have been 
jlpmpiled either from Apostolical traditions, or from 
j^rimitiye writings ; so that in fact the Church has 
nevet befen obliged literally to collect the sense of 
Sqriptttr& . Secmidiy, the test has beep,.used, not as a 
c^^'i^m jc^oomthunion, but of eLnthtxmy. As Iftlra- 
js hjrt necessary for a private Christian, so neither 
is i^ ihii loMrirledge of the theological sj^tem. .Tlu|^ 
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clei^y, and others in station, must be questioned as to 
tltfeir doctrinal views : but for tke of the laity, itds 

enough if they do not set up such cH^nter-statements 
of their own, as imply that they have S3^tematized, 
and that erroneously. In the Nicene Council, the 
test was but impqs^ on the Rulers of the Church. 
I^ay commutrion was not denied to such as refused to 
take it, providdd they^^ introduced no novelties of their 
own ; the anathemas or excommunications being 
directed solelj against the Arian innovators^ 
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l‘H»*SCRIPTURE DOCTRINE OF TH^’TRINITY. 

I BEGIN by laying out the matlCr of evidence for the 
Catholic Doctrine, as it is fotind in Scripture ; that is, 
assuming it to be there contained, let us trace out the 
foi*m in which it has been communicated to us, — the 
disposition of the phenomena, which imply it, on the 
face of the Revelation. And here be it observed, in 
reference to what has already been admitted concern- 
ing the obscurity of the inspired documents, that it is 
nothing to the purpose whether or not we should have 
been able to draw the following view of the dpctrinc 
from them, had it never been suggested to us in the 
Creeds. For it has been (providentially) so suggested 
to all of us ; and the question is not, what we should 
have done, had we never had external assistance, but, 
taking things as we find them, whether, the clue to 
the meaning of Scripture being giverij (as it ever has 
beeti given,) we may not deduce the doctrine thence, 
by hs aigumentative a process as that which enables 
to verify the received theory of gravitation, which 
j^hips we could never have discovered for ourselves, 
though possessed of the data from which the inventor 
drew bis Ifideed, such a j^teof thecase 

is ipmalpgotis to d^at in which the«eviidipke for Ns^ral 
Reli^on presented to It |s very doubtful. 
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I 

whether the phenomena of the visible world would in 
themselves have brought us to a knowledge of the 
Cl*cator ; but the universal tr^ition^ His existence 
has been from the beginning His own comment upon 
them, graciously preceding the study of the evidence. 
With this remark I address myself to an arduous 
undertaking. • « 

iMrst, let itTt)e assumed as agreeable both to« reason 
and revelation, that there are Attributes and Opera- 
tions, or by whatever more suitable term we designate 
them, peculiar to the Deity ; for instance, creative 
and preserving power, absolute prescience, moral 
sovereignty, and the like. These are ever included 
In Our notion of the incommunicable nature of Goll ; 
a©d, by a figure of speech, were there occasion for 
using it, might be called one with God, present, 
actively co-operating, and exerting their own distin- 
guishing influence, in all His laws, providences, and 
acts. Thus, if He be eternal, or omnipresent, we 
consider His knowledge, goodness, and holiness, to be 
co-etemal and co-extensive with Him. Moreowr, 
it would be an absurdity to form a comparison 
between these and God Himself ; to regard them -as 
numerically distinct from Him ; to investigate the 
particular mode of their existence in the Divine 
Mind ; or to treat them as parts of God, inasmuch as 
they are all included in the idea of the one Indivisible 
Godhead. And, lastly, subtle and unmeaning 
^ns might be raised about some of these ; 
instancy, God’s power : whether, that is, it did or did 
not exfet from .eternity, on the ground, that bearing a 
rela^on to things created, it could not be said to have 
existence before the era of creation »• 

* Origen de Piinci|Kts, t. a, § lo. 
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Next, it is to be remarked, that the Jewish Scrip- 
tures intAduce to our notice certain peculiar Attri- 
butes pr ManifetftationI (as they would seem) of t{ie 
Deity, corresponding in some measure to those 
already mentioned as conveyed to us by Natural 
Religion, though of a more obscure character. Such 
is what is called "the Spirit of OdH ajphrase which 
denotes* sometimes the Divine eneijgy, sometimes 
creative or preserving power, sometimes the assem- 
blage of Divine gifts, mora^ and intellectual, vouch- 
safed to mankind ; having in all cases a general 
connexion with the notion of the vivifying principle 
of nature. Such again, is "the Wisdom of God,” 
as^ntroduced into the book of Proverbs ; and such is 
the “Name,” the " Word,” the "Glory,” of God. , • 

Further, these ijeculiar Manifestations (to give them 
■a name) are sometimes in the same elder Scriptures 
singularly invested with the properties of personality ; 
and, although the expressions of the sacred text may 
in some places be interpreted figuratively, yet there 
are passages so strangely worded, as at first sight to 
be inconsistent with themselves, and such as would be 
ascribed, in an uninspired work, to forgetfulness or in- 
accuracy in the writer ; — ^as, for instance^ when what is 
first called the Glory of God is subsequently spoken of 
as aA intelligent Agent, often with the characteristics, 
or even the name of an Angel. On the other hand, it 
ebewhere occurs, that Mrhat is introduced as an Angel, 
ilb afterwards described God Himself. 

Now, wlien we pass on to the New Testament, we 
find tiiese peculiar Manifestations of the Divine 
Essence concentrated and fixed in two, called the 
Word, and the Spirit. At the same time, the 
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apparent Personality ascribed to Them in the Old 
Testament, is changed for a real Personality, so 
clearly and explicitly marked^ as to^esist all critical 
experiments upon the langus^e, all attempts at alle- 
gorical interpretation. Here too the Word is also 
called the Son of God, and appears to possess such 
strict personal attributes, as to be able voluntarily to 
descend froin ^eaven, and assume our nature svithout 
ceasing to be identically what He was before ; so as 
to speak of Himself, though a man, as one and the 
same with the Divine Word who existed in the 
beginning. The Personality of the Spirit in some 
true and sufficient sense is as accurately revealed ; and 
that the Son is not the Spirit, is also evident from the 
hcced relations which are described as separating 
Them from each other in the Divine Essence. 

Reviewing this process of revelation, Gregory Nazi- 
anzen, somewhat after the manner of the foregoing 
account, remarks that, as Almighty God has in the 
course of His dispensations changed the ritual of 
religion by successive abrogations, so He has changed 
its theology by continual additions till it has come to 
perfection. “ Under the Old Dispensation,” he pro- 
ceeds, the Father was openly revealed, and the Son 
but obscurely. When the New was given, the Son 
was manifested, but the Divinity of the Spirit inti- 
mated only. Now the Sinrit dwells with us, affording 
us clearer evidence about Himself, . . . that by gradn^ 
'^additions, and flights, as Ddvid says, end by advanc- 
ii^ end progressing from glory to glory, the radiance 
of dM Trinity might shine out on those who are 
illuminated*.” 

* Greg'* Nas. Orat. xxxvti* pw^oSf (xxxt. 
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, Now from this peculiar method in which the 
dqgtrine i# unfolded to .us in Scripture, we learn sp 
much as this in lour cmtemplation of it ; viz. the 
absurdity, as well as the presumption, of inquiring 
minutely about the actual relations subsisting between 
God and His Son and Spirit, and drawing large 
inferences from what is told us Thegi. 'V^ether 
They.ai^ equal to Him or unequal, whether posterior 
to Him in existence or coeval, such inc^iries (though 
often they must be answered, when once started) are 
in their origin as superfluous as similar questions con- 
cerning the Almighty’s relation to His own attributes 
(wl^ich still we answer as far as we can, when asked) ; 
for the Son and the Spirit are one with Him, the ideas 
of number' and comparison being excluded. Yet 
statement must be qualified from the evidence of 
Scripture, by two additional remarks. On the one 
hand, the Son and Spirit are represented to us in the 
Economy of Revelation, as ministering to God, and 
as, so far, personally subordinate to Him ; and on the 
other himd, in spite of this personal inequality, yet, as 
being partakers of the fhlness of the Father, they are 
equal to Him in nature, and in Their claims upon our 
faith and obedience, as is sufiiciently»proved by the 
form^^ baptism. 

Tho myatcriousnesS of' the doctrine, evidently lies 
in Our'-SnabiKty to conceive a sense of the word person, 
st^, as to bO more than a mere character, yet less 
ih^iduai iMelligent being; our own notions, 
as g^th^ed flhotn our experience of human agents, 
Iql^itog ha to consider personaii^^^s equivalent, in its 
the unity and independence of the 
iimnaterial, substance of udUch it is predicated. 
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THE ECCLEsfASTICAL DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. 

This being the general Scripture view of the Holy 
Trinity, it follows to describe the Ecclesiastical Doc- 
trine, chiefly in relation to our Lord, as contained iii 
tile writings of the Fathers, especially the Ante- 
Nicene*. 

«> 

Scripture is express in declaring both the divinity 
of Him who in due time became man for us, and also 
His personal distinction from God in His pre-existent 
state. This is sufliciently clear from the opening of 
St John’s Gospel, which states the myst^y as dis- 
tinctly as an ecclesiastical comment can propound it 
On these two trutlis the whole doctrine turns,, viz. 
that our Lord is one with, yet personally separate 
from God. Now there are two appellations to 
Him in Scripture, enforcing respectively tiiese two 
essentials of the true doctrine ; appellatioi^ impcif^ 
and-op^ to miscpnception:''by themadyc% bid, quMi- . 
and. compI^t9bg each oth^v -^e title - the 

^ file ex3.^te9 cited are princtpallj bommed Ijrom 
catalogues IbUHshed by Petavius, Bishop Ball, and Saicery iia Ins "The* r 
saurtts and 6ls Comment on the Ntcene Creed. ; : ‘ 
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Son niarldi His derivation and distinction from the 
Flther^ that of the whtd (i.e. Reason) denotes Hfe 
inseparable inherence in the Divine Unity ; and while 
the former taken by itself, might lead the mind to con- 
ceive of Him as a second being, and the latter as no 
real being at all, both together witness to the mystery, 
0i^ Hf*is at once from, and yet in, th# Immaterial, 
Ino^prehensible God. Whether or not these titles 
contain the proof of this statement, (which, it is 
presumed, they actually do,) *at least, they will enable 
us to classify our ideas : and we have authority for 
so using them. “ The Son,” says Athanasius, “ is the 
W^rd and Wisdom of the Father : from which titles 
we infer His impassive and indivisible derivation frogi 
the Father, inasmuch as the word (or reason). 4f a 
> man is no mete part of him, nor when exercised, goes 
forth from him by a passion ; much less, therefore, is 
it so with the Word of God. On the other hand, the 
Father calls Him His Son, lest, from hearing only 
that He was the Word, we should consider Him such 
as the word of man, , impersonal, whereas the title of 
SoHi designates Him^ as a Word which exists, and a 
substantial Wisdom*.” , 

Availing ourselves of this division, let us first dwell 
on appellation of Son, and then on that of Word 
or Rfflcmn. 

' de 41. ^ 

1 ;^' Xhe sanis waf the Snni'.Arisn Basil (o^Ancyra), s;- caking of ssch 
IxeMSea' ai' Stgwd ntat di«' Sw .baa'UQ.'Wisience aepauue from the 
Ffulier, heoanaie lfc is caSed the WoRksays, For this reason our prede- 
otaaaits,,i^'«dcr to Hgidfy dud theSonhad'ttleaH^, and is in being, and 
not a fBHins.tftord tHucb comefcand goes, wore obliged tu caU Him a 
.' . . For a'word baa no real existence, and cannot be ia.Saa 
Of tSod^ dseneM-there . many sons.” Ep’ph. Haer.-bixiii. is. 
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*• (. 

Nothing can be plainer to the attentive studeitt of 
Scripture, than that our Lord is there called the Son 
of God, not only in respect of His human nature, but 
of His pre-existent- ^ate also. And if this be so, the 
very fact of* the revelation of Him as sucli^,^^^ 
that we are to' gather something from it, and att£^ iiri 
consequence of it some ideas to our notion of Him, 
which otherwise we should not have attached ; else 
would it not have been made. Taking then the word 
in its most vague sense, so as to admit as little risk as 
possible of forcing the analogy, we seem to gain the 
- jjption of derivation from God, and therefore, -of the 
utt4r dissimilarity and distance existing between 
Him and all beings except God His Fither, as if He 
partook of that unapproachable, incommunicable 
Divine Nature, which is increate and imperisliable. 

But Scripture does not leave us here ; in tM?der to 
hx ius in this view, lest we should be perplex^ with 
another notion of the analogy,, derived from that 
adopted sonship, which is ascribed therein to created 
beings, it attaches a characteristic efuthet to. His 
Name, as descriptive of . the peculiar relation 
who bears it to the Father. It desi^iates thc^ 

Oitly-begotten or the ewn^ Son of God, tem^s ev^enriy 
referring, where they occur, to His heavenh^ nf^tusrek 
' an4 .thu3 becoming the inspaed 
j^ehoal title. It mtrae that the 
, aiito s^Hed to certain events in our liord’s'tiandia-'. 
toriad history ; to His resurrecj^n /roni. 

* U 6 hn 4 « jt. 14. i8; itf. i6| v. t8. vIH. 38. Heb» 

< P8. ii. 7. Act 0 ^. Heb. ir. 55, Her. I- 5* Bom. 
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aijd, SKrcoiHing to theF^hersS, to His original mission 
in Jb^nning of ail Imngs to create the worid ; and 
to His manifestation in the flesh. Still, granting this, 
the sense of the word “only-begotten” Iremains, 
defined by its context to relate to something higher 
th^ -any event occurring in tim#, however great or 
to the human race. , 

Ssing taken then, as it needs must be taken, to 
designate His original nature, it witnesses most 
forcibly and impressively to that which is peculiar in 
it, viz. His origination from God, and such as to 
exclude all resemblance to any being but Him, whom 
nothing created resembles.- Thus, without irreverently^ 
and idly speculating upon the generation in 
consideting the doctrine as given us as a 
• direction for^our worship and obedience, we may 
accept it in token, that whatever the Father is, such is 
the Son. And there are some remarkable texts in 
Scripture corroborative of this view : for instance, that 
in the fifth chapter of St. John, “ As the Fathef hhth 
life in Himself, so hath He g^ven to the Son to havt 
Jife in Hiittseif . What tilings soever the Father 
doeth« these also doeth the Son likewise. For the 
Father loveth the Son, and showeth Him all things 
that .Himself doeth. . As the Father raiseth up the 
dead and quiefceneth them, even so the Son quickeneth 
^Opl’He will . . that all men should honour the Son 
hrinour.the*Fat^^ He that honoureth 
Sen^.hoivouwth not the Father which hath 

!tl^' fe^he princiFl«-l^ interpretation acknowledged 
. Iiy tl^plidiriitive Chutx^ Its teachers warn us against 

- ■ OcfeiM, Fid. Nic. ill. 9, 


itself, but 
practical 
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resting in the word "generation,’' they uig^ us on, to 
seize and use its practical meaning. “ Speculate not 
upon the divine generation (gennesis)” says Gregory 
Naziani^n, “for it is not safe .... let the doctrine 
be honoured silently ; it is a great thing for thee to 
know the fact ; th^ mode, we cannot admit tjbiat eyei^ . 
Angels undei^tand, much less thou^.’* Bas^ 

"Seek not what is undiscoverable, for you will hot 
discover ; . . if you will pot comply, but are obstinate, 

I shall deride you, or rather I weep at your daring : 
.... believe what is written, seek not what is not 
written 7.” Athanasius and Chrysostom repel ^he 
profane inquiry argumentatively. “Such specula- 
torSj ’ the former says, “ might as well investigate, 
whhte God is, and how God is, and of, what nature, 
the Father is. But as such questions' are irreligious, 
and argue ignorance of God, so is it also unlawful to 
venture such thoughts about the generation of the 
Son of God.” And Chrysostom ; " I know that He 
b^ilt th^Son : the manner how, I am ignorant of. I 
l^liow that the Holy Spirit is from Him ; how from 
Hin^ 1 do not understand. I eat food ; but how this 
is converted into my flesh and blood, I know^ not 
We know not these things, which we see evetytiay* 
when we eat yet we meddle with inquiries' conq^ming 
the. substance of God?." 

Whfle they thus prohibited speculation, 'Aey 
used the. doctrine l^r the purposes fiw- whteh it 31 ^' ' 
them in Scripture. Thus'-Justin 
of C^ist as the Son, " who alone is literaUy 
that name apd aiguing with the heathen, 

* Greg. Nasilgtfat, xnT* 30 [xxk* B}* 

7 Petav. 
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Jesus mli^t well desire from His wisdom to be 
calfed the Son of God^ though He were pnly a ma4 
like othWs, for all writers speak of GS>d as the * Father 
of both men and gods.* But let it not be striKhge to 
you, if, besides this common generation, we consider 
Him, as the Word of God, to ha»^e been begotten of 
. ^Special way ^.** Eusebius of Cse^itrea, unsatis- 
as he is as an authority, has nevertheless 
well expressed the general Catholic view in his attack 
► upon Marcellus. “ He who cJescribcs the Son as a 
creature made out of nothing/* he says, does not 
observe that he is bestowing on Him only the name 
of Son, and denying Him to be really such ; for He 
who has come out of nothing, cannot truly be th^ 
S<m of God, mpre than other things which are ma&e. 
But He who is'^lruly the Son, bom from God, as from 
a Father, He may reasonably be called the singularl;^ 
beloved and only-begotten of the Father, and therefotfes 
He is Himself God *.** This last inference, th^at what 
bom of God, is God, of course implicitly appealk to, 
is supported by, the numerous texts which expressly^ 
call the Son God, and ascribe to Him the divine 
attributes^. % 

* tem iDefeas. 11. 4, I 2. {The sentenee runs on thus rot? rov 

rdv mpa Ayy^ruAv X^ovo'w. Apot. i. 2a.] 

* Euseb* de Sedes. ThcoU u 9, 10. 

» * ibllowitig are addition^tl specimens from primitiye theology. 

ClethetitiEjS^ the Son the perfect Word, bom of the perfect Father.*’ 
TeflMdl&iii, aftet quoting the text, " AU that the Father hath are Mine,’*' 
adde^ *hdi»ld not tlie Fatbei’s tides be His? When then 

ye Iteawi idbai Ood ts Ahnighiy, and die Highest, and the God of Ifoi^ts, 
of Inrad, and Jebovfi^h, see to it srhecher the Son also be not 
^sigoffijed passage^, as being m His own right the Almighty 

Oqd, faasimaeh as He i«5 the Word of the Almighty God**' Hull, Uctens. 

7 . 14 * ** 
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, The reverential spirit in wbi<ih the Fathiitc held the 
doctrine of the ^ttnesis, led^hem to the use ^ oSier 
forms ^f, expression, partly taken from Scrif^ture, 
partly tftSt, with a view of signifying' the fact of the 
Son’s full participation in the divinity of Him who is 
His Father, .without^dwelling on the mode of partici- 
pation or origmation, on which they dared not: 
late 3. Such were the images of the sun as^ its 
radiance, the fountain ^d the stream, the root and 
its shoots, a body and its exhalation, hre and the 
kindled from it ; all which were used as emblems of 
the sacred mystery in those points in which it was 
declared in ^ripture, viz, the mystery of the Son’s 
bepig from the Father and, as such, partaker in His 
Divine perfections. The first of thesnis found in the 
fit St chapter of the Epistle to the ■flTebrews, wher6 
oma Lord is called, “ the brightness of God’s glory.” 
'’t’hese illustrations ,|iad a furtiier use in their very 
'^mriety, ail'lreminding the Christian that he must not 
»<!^^1 oh any one of them for its own sake. The 
^itellowing passage from Tertullian will Show how th^ 
were applied in the inculcation of the sacred doctrine. 
“ Even when a ray is shot forth from die sun, though 
it be but a part from the whole, y^ the sun is fft^e 
ray, inasmuch as it is the.ray of rite sun ; nel’^ <|ts 
substance separated, but drawn out. In like manner 
there is Spirit from Spirit, and God from Gcid. As 
when a light is kindled {tom another, the originAi 
„4lj||^ remains entire and undiminished, riroiiq|^ you 
bHirow from it many like itself ; so Thst which prse 
ceeds firom God, is called at once God, «nd the>Sdn Of 
God, and Both are OneV' 

* Vid sd Serap. i. a«. 


* Bull, Defois. ill. 4 
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So mutfi is evi<leniI}|dedocible from what" Scripture 
tdis concerning the generation of the Son; that 
there is. (so to express it,) >a reiteration cd the One 
Infinite Nature of God, a communicated divinity, in 
the Person of our Lord; an inference supported by 
the force of the word “only b^otten,« and verified 
||i^|hc»freedom and fulness with whidi the Apostles 
ascribe to Christ the high incommunicable titles of 
et^nal perfection and glOQr. There is one other 
notion conveyed to us in the doctrine, which must be 
evident as soon as stated, little as may be the practical 
usefulness of dwelling upon it. The very n&me of Son, 
ancl the very idea of derivation, imply a certain sub- 
cs’dination of the Son to the Father, so far forth as we 
view Him aa^distinct from the Father, or in His 
•personality : and frequent testimony is borne to the 
correctness of this inference in Scripture, as in tj^i^ 
descriptions of the Divine Angiel in the^Id Tes^^ 
ment, revived in the closing re^fel^tiotiAgtpr^IIlp Neulfe ; 
and in such passages as that abov6 cili^ from St« 
John’s Gospel*. This is a truth which every Christian 
fbels» admits, and acts upon ; but from piety he would 
not sdlow himself to reflect on what hd*does, did not 
^^ck of heresies oblige him. The direct answer 
whUp a true religious loyalty leads him to make to 
any question about the subordination of the Son, is 
that such comparisons ^c irreverent, that the Son is 
'Wildi the Father, and that unless he honours the 
Son to ail the fulness of honour which he ascribes to 
aha Father, he is disobeying His express command. 
It maty setve as a very faint illustration of the offence 
' him, to consider the manner in w^ch he would 

viil, ♦ John v. 19 — ^30. 
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receive any question concerning the lov%which he 
feels respectively for two imimate friends, or fou.a 
brother and sister, or for^his parents : though. m such 
ca^ the* impropriety of the inquiry, arises from the 
incommensurableness, not the coincidence, of the 
respective feelingi. u But false doctrine forces us to 
analyze our pwn notions, in order to ex^clud^. 
Arius argued that, since our Lord was a Son, there-' 
fore He was not God : and from that time we have 
been obliged ’to determine how much we grant aitd 
what we deny, lest, while praying without watching, 
we lose alL Accordingly, orthodox theology has 
since his time worn a different aspect ; first, inasntuch 
as ^ivines have measured what they said themselves ; 
secondly, inasmudi as they have measured the Ante- 
Niccne language, which by its authSfis was spoken 
from the heart, by the necessities of controversies of a 
hk^r date. And tl^s those early teachers have been 
.^^hpde appkja;^ techffl|(B, when in fact they have only 
been re^q||f^ system ; just as in literature what is 
■^composed freely, is afterwards subjected to the rules 
of grammarians and critics. This must be taken as 
an apology for whatever there is that sounds hiUsh in 
the observations which I have now to make,. |ind for 
' the injustice which I may seem incidentally t(^o in 
the course of them to the ancient writers whose words 
are in question. 

** The Catholic doctors,*' Says Bishop Bull, “ bqth 1 ^ 
fo«c and after the Nicenc Council, are unanimous in 
declaring that the Father is greater thah the Soa,«v(^ 
as to divinity [paternity ?] ; i.e. not in. Of |my 

essential perfection, which is in the Father an^'Oot in^ 
the Son, butMilone in what may be called|. * 
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that is in point of origin, since the Son is from the 
nA; the Fathet|from the Son?.” Justin, 
instauioe, speaks of the* Son as ”j^aving the second 
place after the unchangeable and everlasting God 
Fadier of all." Origen says that “the Son is not 
more powerful than the Father, but subordinate 
Ume&ekajr%pavS ; according to Hfe "own ^jsvords, ‘ The 
l?a|Siet*that sent Me, is greater than I.’» This text is 
cited in proof of the same doctrine by the Nicene, 
and Post-Nicene Fathers,, Alexander, Athanasius, 
Basil, Gregoiy Nazianzen, Chrysostdhi, Cyril, and 
others, of whom we may content ourselves with the 
w^ds of Basil : “ ‘ My Father is greater than I,’ that 
is, so far forth as Fatlier, since what else does ‘ Fa- 
ther* signify, than that He is cause and origin of Jlitn 
who was be^tten by Him ?” and in another place, 

7 Ball, J>efens. iv. 2, § i. Or, again, to take the words of Peta\tus t 

Films eandem numeio cum Patie divmitatcm habet, sed piopr^lplate 
difFert. Proinde Filietas ip2>a Patcrnit«$i4pgbodammo4^ minor 
Films, qua Films, Patre, ut Pater est, m^or dicitijtiM^main origme est 
postenor, non autem ut Deus,** n* 2, § 15.] CddwflK, too, observes: 
“Petavms himself; expounding the Athanasian creed, writcth in this 
manner t * The Father is m a right Catholic manner affirmed by most of 
the anc^tents, to be greater than the Son, and He j» gommonly said also, 
without reprehension, to be before Him in respect of original/ Where- 
upon'bc concludeth the true meaqing of that Creed to be this, that no 
Petidto of the Trinity is greater or less than other m respect of the essence 
of the Ck>dhead common to them all .... . but that notwithstanding 
there may be some inequality in them, as they are Hic Deus et Ha?c 
Persona^ Wherefore when Athamaisius, and the other orthodox Fatbeis, 
wrrtAg against Anna, do so frequently assert the equality of all the Three 
Persovia* this is to be understood m way of oppositiou to Anus only, who 

tbado the Son to he unequal to the Father, as Irepootxrtos one 

bdng Ood, and the other a cieatuiie ; they affirming on the contraiy, 
that He was equal to the Father, as ofioovtnost . . * * ffiat is, 9$ Gof* 
and not a erentore/* Cudw« Intel!* Sjrst* 4, f ^6# 
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“ The Son is second in order toi the F4ther> since He 
is from Him ; and in dignity, ^asmuch as i&e 
is the origin and cause of His ^istenceS.” 

Accordingly, the primitive writers, with an unsu^i* 
cious yet reverent explicitness, take for granted the 
ministrative character of the relation of both Son and 
Spirit toward^ the Father ; still of course spea^king of 
Them as included in the Divine Unity, not as e£tertt^ 
to it. Thus Irenaeus, clear and undeniable as is his 
orthodoxy, still decla^,;that the Father ^‘is minis- 
tered to in all things by His own Offspring and 
Likeness, the Son and Holy Ghost, the Word and 
Wisdom, of whom all angels are servants and sub- 
jects 9.” In like manner, a ministiy is commonly 
ascribed to the Son and Spirit, and a bidding and 
willing to the Father, by Justin, Irens^us, Clement, 
Origen, and Methodius*, altogether in the spirit of the ' 
Post-Nicene authorities already cited : and without 
any. risk of misleadii^ the reader, as soon as the 
seSsnd and thud Persies are understood to be internal 
to the Divilte Mind, connaturalia instrumeuta, con- 
current (at the utmost) in no stronger sense, than when 
the human will is said to concur with the reason. 
Gregoty Nazianzen lays down the same doctrine with 
an explanation, in the following sentence : ** It is 
plain,” he sas^, “ that the things, of which tihe Father 
designs in Him the forms, these the Word executes ; 
not as a servant, nor unskil^lly, but with l\i!l loiow- 

">• * 

* 'jnstin, Ap(d. I. IS- 60. 8ull, Defena. !▼. s, S 6, f 9. Pai*. flf, 
t a, iSc. 

i, 3, f 7. 

* 64X.tffta, praeoeptio. Feiwr. ibkl. 
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lc4ge aiwi a mastet^sf power, and, to ^>ea|E^^ore 
suitably, Ife if He were |he Father 

'^ttch is the Scriptural and Catholic sense of the 
word Son ; on the other hand, it is easy to see what 
was the defect of this image, and the consequent 
danger in the use of it. First, there was an appear- 
ance of piateriality, the more suspi^ously to be viewed 
because there were heresies at the tin^e which denied 
or neglected the spiritual nature of Almighty God. 
Next, too marked a distinc^on seemed to be drawn 
between the Father and Son, tending to give a separate 
individuality to each, and so to introduce a kind of 
di^ieism ; and here too heresy and philosophy had 
prepared the way for the introduction of the error. 
The Valentinians and Manichees are chatgeable jriih 
both misconceptions. The Eclectics, with the latter ; 
* being Emanatists, they seem to have considered the 
Son to be both individually distinct from the Father, 
and of an inferior nature; — ^Against these errors we 
have the following among other protests. 

Terttilllan says, “ We declare that two are revealed 
as God fai Scripture, two as Lord ; but we explain 
ourselves, lest o^ence should be taken. They are not 
called twe^ in respect of their both 'being God, or 
Lord, but in respect of their being Father and Son ; 
and*^is moreover, not from any division of substance, 
but from mutual relation, since we pronounce the Son 
to t>e iluUvidual with and inseparable from the Fa- 
ther'^.” 'Or^en also, TOmmenting upon the word 

* fttllii Oetpa. H. tj, f to, Onu. xxx. tt. For the subordi* 

sAiMb of ir«di«tofVbip, vid. Athsit. Cat. ir. 6.] 

* Defcns. & 4> f 3<>7f f 5« PMav. i. 4, { 1. 
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bf ill^tncss 4 ” in the first cliapter of the Hebrews, 
says, ** Holy Scripture endeavours to glv^ to me^ a 
refined perception of its teawing, by introducing the 
illustration of breath 5. It has selected this material 
image, in order to our understanding even in some 
degree, how Christ, who is Wisdom, issues, as though 
Breath, from^the perfection of God Himself. ^ In 
like manner frpm the analogy of material objects, He 
is called a pure and perfect Emanation of the 
Almighty glory^. Bo^h these resemblances most 
clearly show the fellowship of nature between the 
Son and Father. For an emanation seems to be of 
one substance with that body of which it is Jthe 
emanation or breath^.” And to guard still more 
strongly against any misconception of the real drift 
of the illustration, he cautions his readers against 
‘"those absurd fictions which give the nbtion of 
certain literal extensions in the Divine Nature; as 
if they would distribute it into parts, and divide 
God the Father, if they could ; whereas to entertain 
even the light suspicion of this, is not only an extreme 
impiety, but an utter folly also, nay not even intelU* 

* a^avytwpjdu ^ 

* dr/uv* Wisd. vil. 35. 

* dTrdppOia, ibid. 

f In like manner Justin, after saying that the Divine Power called ibe 
Word is bom from the iFather, adds, ** but not by separatioa from Him 
(mr* as if the Father lost j^art of Himself, as corporeal 

Stances are not the same befinre and after separation.** fsS.) 

Tdl Son of God,** says Clement, ** never relinquishes Hm place of 
watch, not parted or scp&rated off, not passing from placetp bnf 
alwajrs evCiy where, illimitable, all intellect, all the light of the 
all eye, atUsecmg, all-heaimg, all-knowing, searching the powers with 
Hts power.** [Strom, viu 3.] • ^ ^ 
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gibfe at all, that an fincorporeal nature be 

capable df division 9 .” 

• 2. 

To meet more fully this misconception to which 
the word Son gave me, the ancient Fathers availed 
themselves of the other chief appellation given to our 
Ixird g/ Scripture. The Logos or Sopliia, the Word, 
Reason, or Wisdom of God, is only by St John dis- ^ 
tinctly applied to Christ ; but both before his time 
and by his contemporary Apostles it is used in that 
ambiguous sense, half literal, half evangelical, which, 
when it is once known to belong to our Lord, guides 
u/to the right interpretation of the metaphor. For 
instance, when St Paul declares that “ the Word of 
God is alive and active, and keener than a two>e^ged 
> sword, and so piercing as to separate soul and spirit, 
joints and nerves, and a judge of our thoughts and 
designs, and a witness of every creature,” it is scarcely 
possible to decide whether the revealed law of God be 
spoken o^ or the Eternal Son. On the whole it 
would appear that our Lord is called the Word or 
Wisdom of God in two respects ; first, to denote His 
essential presence in the Father, in as'fiill a sense as 
the attribute of wisdom is essential to Him ; secondly, 
His mediatorship, as the Interpreter or Word between 
God and His creatures. No appellation, surely, could 
have been more appositely bestowed, in order to 
cxmnteract the notions of materiality and of distinct 
individuality, and of beginning of existence, which the 
title ^ the Son was likely to introduce into the 
Catliolic doctrine. Accordingly, after the words 

* fiaB, Defens. ii. 9, { 19, 
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lat^||||||||Eflted, Origen uses it (on a metaphor like it) for 
this vety purpose. Having^mentioned tjhe 
idea, which had prevaifed, of parts or extensions 'in 
the Divine Nature, he proceeds : “ Rather, as will 
proceeds out of the mind, and neither tears the mind, 
nor is itself separated or divided from it, in some such 
manner must we ccfticeive that the Father^ has be- 
gotten the Son, who is His Image.” Elsewhere he 
says, “ It were impious and perilous, merely because 
our intellect is weak, tq deprive God, as far as our 
words go, of His only-begotten co-eternal Word, viz. 
the 'wisdom in which He rejoiced.’ We might as 
well conceive that He was not for ever in joy®.” 
Hence it was usual to declare that to deny the 
eteigiity of our Lord was all one as sayii^ that 
Almighty God was once without intelligence < : for 
instance, Athenagoras says, that the Son is “ the first- ’ 
born of the Father ; not as made, for God being Mind 
Eternal, had from the beginning reason in Himself, 
being eternally intellectual ; but as issuing forth upon 
the chaotic mass as the Idea and Agent of Creation*.” 
The same interpretation of the sacred figure is con- 
tinued after the Nicene Council ; thus Basil says, ” If 
Christ be the Power of God, and the Wisdom^ and 
these be increate and co-etemal with God, (for 'He 
never was without wisdom and power,) then, ChiisBk 
is increate and co-etemal vdth God 3 ." 

But here again the metaphor was necessaxfiy impernf 
♦ 

* Balt, DeCena. m. 3, $ i* 

* Bun, Xtefens. Bi. S, f . . . Xirgu^ . . # vpomXCAt 

. . . J81&1 Nal 

* Petav. VI. 9, ( >. 
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fecti and, if pursued, ppen to misconccptiod^^|p[ ts 
obvious t^dency was t4 obliterate the notion of the 
Son*8 Fersonality, that is, to introduce Sabellianism. 
S<^ething resembling this was the error of Paulus of 
Samosata and Marcellus : who, from the fleeting an^ 
momentary character of a word S|mken, inferred that 
the Divipe Word was but the tenitiorary gianifestation 
of Godis glory in the man Christ. And it was to 
counteract this tendency, that is, to witness against it, 
that the Fathers speak of ffim as the Word in an 
Itypostasis^, the permanent, real, and living Word. 


3- 

The above is a sketch of the primitive doctrine con^ 
cerning out Lord’s divine nature, as contained in \he 
jtwo chief appellations which are ascribed to Him in 
Scripture. The opposite ideas they convey may be 
further denoted respectively by the symbols “of God,” 
and “ in GodS as though He were so derived from 
the simple Unity of God as in no respect to be divided 
or extended from it, (to speak metaphorically,) but to 
inlieare within that ineffable individuality. Of these 
two conditions^ of the doctrine, however, the divinity 
of Christ, and the unity of God, the latter was much 
moj^ earnestly insisted bn in the early times. The 
divinity of our Lord was, on the whole, too plain a 

* irntrAnvirot Aoyos, 

* lirlhtw and it tky. 

* 'CSan«ti4 tVord, God,” and ** tn God** however, imply each other. 

> neither is He Word; if not Word, nchher is He Son.** 

4^!^. Iv. S 4 a *^The Soa^s Being, because of the Father, is there- 
^ Ibre in the Falhera’* Athan. Quin Veibum ideo Filius.*’ August, 

ki Pualni. Tii. 14 , • 
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f 

^ A/ I 

trutV^ dispute ; but in propcjkion as it was known to 
tbe heathen, it would seem to Iracm to invol^^ this c<jn- 
sequence, — that, much as the Christians spoke dgainst 
polytheism, still, after all, they did admit a pol3d:heism 

their own instead of the Pagan. Hence the 
anxiety of the Apologists, while they assail the 
heathen creed on this account, to defend ikeir own 
against a simitar charge. Thus Athenagoras^ in tbe 
passage lately referred to, says ; " Let no one ridicule 
the notion that God has a Son. For we have not 
such thoughts either about God the Father or about 
the Son as your poets, who, in their mythologies, 
make the Gods no better than men. But the Son of 
God is the Word of the Father [as Creator] both in 
iclea and in active power? .... the leather and the 
Son being one. The Son being in the Father, and 
the Father in the Son, in the unity and power of the 
Spirit, the Son of God is the Mind and Word of the 
Father.” Accordingly, the divinity of the Son being 
assumed, the early writers are earnest in protecting 
the doctrine of the Unity ; protecting it both’ from 
the materialism of dividing the Godhead, and the 
{Kiganism of separating the Son and Spirit from the 
Father, And to this purpose they made both thfc "of 
God,” and the “in God,” subservient, in a manner 
which shall now be shown. 

First, the “ in God.” It is the clear declaration of 
Scripture, which we must receive without questioning^' 
thafrthe Son and Spirit are in the one God, and He 
in Them. There is that remarkable text in the first 
chapter of St. John which says that the Son is “In the 


* Koi as at p. T7«. 
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l^om Fjdther.l In another {^lace it 

tMf " the Son is in the^ather and the Father in tHe 
Sen.'* * 0 olm xiv. 11.) And elsewhere .the Spirit of 
God is ^otoipared to ’• the spirit of a man which is in 
him,” (i Con -ii. 11). This is, in the languagl?'^' 
theology, the doctrine of the coiti^imence ® / which i*^s 
used fii^ the earliest times on the * authority of 
Scripture, as a safeguard and witness* of the Divine 
Unity. A passage from Ariienagoras to this purpose 
has just been cited. Clemefit has the following dox* 
ology at the end of his Christian Instructor. “ To 
the One Only Father and Son, Son and Father, Son 
out guide and teacher, with the Holy Spirit also, to 
the One in all tilings, in whom are all things, &c. . . 
to Him is the glory, &c.” And Gregory of Neo- 
•C£sarea, if the words form part of his creed, " In the 
Trinity there is nothing created, nothing subservient, 
nothing of foreign nature, as if absent from it once, 
and afteiAvards added. The Son never failed the 
Father^ nor the Spirit the Son, but the Trinity remaiira 
evCTmore unchangeable, unalterable.” These autho- 
rities beloi^ to the, early Alexandrian School The 
i^te-Nicene school of Rome is still -itiore explicit 
Pioa^ius of Rome says, “ We must neither distribute 
i.htd'three divinities the awful and divine Unity, nor 
diiriiriish .i^e dignity and transcendant majesty of our 
tprd: by the name of creature, but we must believe in 
' ' Almighty, and in Christ Jesus' His 

the Holy Spirit ; and believe that the 
God of the universe. For 
' the. Father w One ; and, X.am i^the 

or drcuminccssio., 
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Fatlier, and the Father in m|. For thus the 
'f'rinity and the holy preachii^ of the ntonartld^t 
be preserved 9.” 

^ This doctrine of the coinherence, as protecting the 
Unity without intrenching on the perfections of the 
Son and S piri t, nlhjiF even be called the characteristic 
of CathoIioT^nitarianism as opposed to alt counter- 
feits, whether philosophi^l, Arian, or Oriental. One 
Post-Nicenc statement of it shall be added. “If any 
one truly receive the Son, says Basil, “he wi!i find 
that He brings with him on one hand His Father, on 
the other the Holy Spirit. For oeither can He from 
the Father be severed, who is of and ever in the 
Father ; nor again from His own Spirit disunited, 
who in It operates all things. . . For we must not con- 
ceive separation or division in any way ; as if either 
the Son could be supposed without the Father, or the 
Spirit disunited from the Son. But there is discovered 
between them some ineffable and incomprehensib^, 
both communion and distinction*.” 

* Shortly before he had used the following still stronger expressions : 

yap aydyterj rGry oXioy rdy Ouov Aoyoy 

lapw Kal ivStatr^dat, Selxo^Aywy Hv&pieu 

^noene African ^ool is as express as the Roman. Tertalhan says, 

** Connextts Patris In Fihp, et Filir in Paracleto, tree « 0 U;itt 
<iui tres unum sint, noi nnus/’ Bull, Defens« tl. 6, § 4; la, | i. xi f 
Jiv. 4 » xa, § I. XX s IV. 4 , ( 10, 

* P^v. iv. x6, §. 9. The Semi- Arian -creed, called 

ftp at Andoch a^o. 345, which is in parts onexceptionabialnpshit 
of orthodoxy, contains the following striking exposition of Bu: 
ptidoa of the tutinkeratce. ** Though we alBrm the Bon to haK^ a 
exiateace and life as the Father has, yet we do not tbeiefere sifpaxphtliBm 
from the Father, inventing place and distance between their 
a corporeal manner. For we believe thattbey am axdmd 
or interval, and are Inseparable/* And dien fellow words to which oisr 
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as the " m|God ” led the Fatheis to tj^e 
ddbCrl^e of the annJuretue^ so did the *' of God ” lead 
them. to the doctrine of the monarckia* ; still, with 
the one object erf* guarding against any resemblanqeito 
Polytheism in their creed. Even the heathen had 
shown a disposition, designedly or fi’om | gjpontancous 
fcdinil^ to trace all their deities up to qpe Wintiple or 
arehe ; as is evident by tl^eir Theogonies^. Much 
more did it become that true religion, which promin- 
ently put forth the Unity of God, jealously to guard 
its language, lest it should seem to admit the exis- 
tence of a variety of original Principles. It is said to 
have been the doctrine of the Marcionists and 
Manichees, that there were three unconnected indepen- 
dent Beings in the Divine Nature. Scripture and the 
•Church avoid the appearance of tritheism, by tracing 
back, (if we may so say,^ the infinite perfections of the 
Son and Spirit to Him whose Son and Spirit They 
afte. They are, so to express it, but the new manifes- 
tation and repetition of the Father ; there being no 
room for numeration or comparison between Them, 
ndr any resting-place for the contempla^ng mind, till 
They are referred to Him in whom They centre. On 
the pther hand, in namiifg the Father, we imply the 
Son and Spirit, whether They be named or not^. 
Wthom: this key, the language of Scripture is per- 

nttettualj Harpot hrwrynniiriiiiftM riv 

YUr* 9}w Ytov l^pmiiUvov koI TTpoa-m^KortK rtf 

ffcat rtlt$ wrptioK imTromo/t^ov Bap'oc&t. 

^ A'j^baw.Tr. vot j. pp. ito — iia.J 

* 'Oiii#, JkifML Wftt, 4, § MS. 

* Afltmw »d Sfaip, i. *4. < 
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plexed in th 
i^called ** th 
name is also 

as if the Son was but the reiteration of His P^on, 
who is the Self-Existent, and therefore not to be 
contrasted with Hii^ in the way of number. The 
Creed, caMCd' the Apostles’, follows this h^ode of 
stating the doctrine ; the title of God standing' in the 
opening against the Father’s name, while the Son and 
Spirit are introduced as distinct forms or inodes, (so 
to say,) of and in the One Eternal Being. The Nkene 
Creed, commonly so called, directed as it is against 
the impugners both of the Son’s and of the Split’s 
djvinity, nevertheless observes the same rule even in 
a stricter form, beginning with a confession of the 
“ One God.” Whether or not this mode of speaking 
was designed in Scripture to guard the doctrine of the 
Unity from all verbal infringement (and there seems 
evidence that it was so, as in i Cor. viii. 5, 6,) k 
certainly was used for this put pose m the primitive 
Church. Thus Tertullian says, that it is a mistake 
“ to suppose that the number and arrangement of the 
Trinity is a division of its Unity ; inasmuch as the 
Unity drawing out the Trinity from itself, is not 
destroyed by it, but is subserved®.” Novation, in like 
manner, says, “ God originating from God, so as to be 
the Second Person, yet not interfering with the 
Father’s right to be called *the one God. For, had 
‘ »*► 

* lat > JoSn V. ao be taken as aa example^ or aj^ain, 1 C«t)i sH. 
Johjmiv* i4— » 8 j XVI. 7 — ij. 

* ko »»ys, that “the THitity Sesoeo^ng ftooi the father tjr 
(^tosdjr falit and connected steps, both is consistent widi the 

and protects Ae «eonomta (icvealcd dirq^eiisatien).** 


TAe Ectlesiasticad D<^ring‘ it * 


e extreme^. Heriee it is, that 
e only God,” at a^time when our 
mentioned, John xvii. 3, i Tim. i. 16, 17 , 
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' He net a |||lrtti, then in<^d when compared with Him* 
wholiad no birth. He would seem, from the appearandb 
of equMity in both, to make two who were without 
births^, and therefore two Gods 8 " 

Accordingly it is impossible to worship One of the 
Divine Persons, without worshipj^ing the Others also. 
In praying to the Father, we only arrive^SSlRis mys- 
terious^presence through His Son and "Spirit ; and in 
praying to the Son and Spirit, we are necessarily 
carried on beyond them to th^ source of Godhead from 
which They are derived. We see this in the very form 
of many of the received addresses to the Blessed 
TrJhity ; in which, without intended reference to the 
mediatorial scheme, the Son and Spirit seem, even iq 
the view of the Divine Unity, to take a place in bur 
thoughts between the Father and His ci-eaturcs ; as in 
the ordinary doxologies to the Father through the 
Son and by the Spirit,*' or '‘to the Father and Son in 
the unity of the Holy Ghost.” 

Thfe gives us an insight into the force of expressions, 
common with the primitive Fathers, but bearing, in 


7 [Or unoriginate; vi*. on cycwiyroy and avap^o^^ in the next 
Section.] 

Pet^y. Praef. 5, 1. tii.; | 8. Dionysius of Alexandria implies the 

same doctnne, when he declares; **We extend the indivisible Unity into 
the Trihtty, and again wc concentrate the indestructible Tiinity into the 
Umly.^ And Hilaiy, to take a Post-Nicenc authority, “ We do not 
(tetract from the Father, His being the one God, vrhen we say also that 
the Son is God* For He w God from God, one from one ; therefore one 
Cod, hecaatie God is from Himself. On the other hand, the Son 1$ not 
on a^«tm the less God, because the Father is the one God, For 
only-bc^tten Son of God is not withottt birth, so as to detract from 
the Ffttlier tils beUtg the one Qod, nor is He other than God, but because 
^ H^is horn of GodJ** De Tnn. !• Vide also Athan. de Sent, Oionys. if. 
Bad, Defiens* ie. 4, $ 7. 

"n 
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•the eyes of inconsiderate ^>serverfl^ A ij^ned and 
curious character. They calr the Son, “ God <wF jGod. 
Light of Light,” &c., much more frequentty than 
simply God, in order to anticipate in the veiy form'ihf 
words, the charge or the risk of ditheism. Hence, 
also, the illustrations of the sun and his rays, &c., were 
in such l^ifce ; viz. as containing, not only k descrip- 
tion, but al^ a defence of the Catholic doctrine. 
Thus Hippolytus says, “ When I say that the Son is 
distinct from the Father, I do not speak of two Gods; 
but, as it were, light of light, and the stream from the 
fountain, and a ray from the sun 9 .” It was the same 
reason which led the Fathers to insist upon the doc> 
ctrine of the divine generation. 

i 

* Bul4 Defens. tv. I 



SECTION IV. 


VARIATIONS IN THE ANTE-NICENE THEOLOGICAL 
STATEMENTS. 

There will, of course, be differences of opinion, in 
deciding how much of the ecclesiastical doctrine, as 
above described, was derived from direct Apostolical 
Tradition, and how much was the result of intui^ve 
spiritual perception in scripturally informed and 
deeply religious minds. Yet it does not seem too 
much to affirm, that copious as it may be in theo- 
logical terms, yet hardly one can be pointed out 
which is not found or strictly implied in the New 
Testament itself. And indeed so much perhaps will 
be granted by all who have claim to be considered 
Trinitarians ; the objections, which some among them 
may be disposed to raise, lying rather, against its 
^leged over-exactness in systematizing Scripture, 
than ^qgainst the truths themselves which are con- 
tained hi it But it ^ould be remembered, that it is 
' we in after times who systematize the statements of 
'the Fathos, which, as they occur in their works, are 
for die most part aus natural and unpremeditated as 
those of the inspired volmne itself. If the more 
eJKact tttma and |ffirases of any writer be brought 
'logether, that of a writer who hais fixed principles 

HZ 
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at all, of course they will ap^ar technical severe. 
IVe count the words of the Fathers, and meassire 
their sentences ; and so convert doxologiM into 
creeds. That we do so, that the Church has done so 
more or less from the Nicene Council downwards, is 
the fault of those* w^o have obliged us, of those who, 
“ while itieH slept,” have “ sowed tares a&iong the 
wheat.” ** 

This remark applies to the statements brought 
together in the last Section, from the early writers ; 
which, even though generally subservient to certain 
important ends, as, for instance, the maintenance of 
the Unity of God, &c., are .still on the whole written 
freely and devotionally. But now the discussion 
passes on to that more intentional systematizing on 
the part of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, which, unavoid i 
able as it was, yet because it was in part conventional 
and individual, was ambiguous, and in consequence 
afforded at times an apparent countenance to the 
Arian heresy. It often becomes necessary to settle 
the phraseology of divinity, in points, where the diief 
problem is, to select the clearest words to express 
notions in which all agree ; or to find the proposition 
which ’will best fit in with, and connect, a number of 
received doctrines. Thus the Calvinists dispbte 
amoii^ themselves whether ixr not God the dam^ 
nation of the non-elect ; both parties agree in doctiiiu^ 
^py doubt how their othi meaning may b«r 
expressed *. However clearly we see, and firmly we 
grasp the truth, we have a natural £eajr of tlve appear- 
ance of inconsistency ; nay, a becoming fisar ■oi va^ 

^ Vi(i. another inwtsoe mfia. oft. ▼. S 3. ia tbe co&KovciW^abottt Oa 

use iifiaftJi 
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* leadit^ o^^ers by our naccuracy of language ; and 

esj^ially adten our words have been misinterpreted 
by opponents, are we anxious to g^ard against such 
an inconvenience in future. There are two charac- 
teristics of opinions subjected to this intellectual 
scrutiny: first, they are variously •expressed during 
the proc&s ; secondly, they are consigned to arbitrary 
formulas, at the end of it. Now, to exemplify this in 
certain Ante-Nicene statements of the great Catholic 
doctrine. • 

I. 

The word Ayewiyro?, ingcnitus (unborn, ingenerate), 
was the philosophical term to denote that which had 
existed from eternity. It had accordingly bien 
applied by Aristotle to the world or to matter, which 
was according to his system without b^inning ; and 
by Plato to his ideas. Now since the Divine Word 
was according to Scripture generate. He could not be 
called ingenerate (or eternal), without a verbal contra- 
diction. In process time a distinction was made 
between and ar/kvvTfTofi, (increate and ingene- 

ride,) according as the letter v was or wa^ not doubled, 
so that the Son might be said to be eyyeinfrm f)^knn}r6<! 
( ineriatefy generate). The argument which arose from 
this perpMbdty of langueige, is wged by Arius hhaself ; 

, who ridicules the ar/eviniTVievh, ingmerately-generate, 
which he conceives must be ascribed, according to the 
ortHpdox o^sed, to the Son of God*. Some years 
aflt^rwatd^ ^e same was the palmary, or rather the 
eiS^tial'lLigumcnt of Eunomius, the champion of the 

# * , 


^ VUL titfraf Sectioo $9 
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The Svapj(op (unorigitiate). As is implied in the 
word monarckia, as already explained, die Father 
alone is the arche, or origin, and the Son and Spirit 
are not origins. Thg heresy of the Tritheists made it 
necessary to 'insist upon this. Hence the cd^demna-r 
tion, in the (so-called) Apostolical Canons, ol those 
who baptized “ into the name of Three Unoriginate^.” 
And Athanasius 833^3, “ We do not teach three Origins, 
as our illustration shows ; for we do not speak of 
three Suns, but of the Sun and its radiance For 
the same reason the early writers spoke of the Faf^ier 
^s the Fount of Divinity. At the same tin%e, le^ 
they should in word dishonour the Son, th^ ascribed 
to Him “ an unoriginate generation ” or “ birth S." 
Thus Alexander, the first champion of orthodox truth 
against Arius, in his letter to his namesake of Byzan- 
tium: “We must reserve to theunb^otten (oronbom) 
Father His peculiar prerogative, confessing that no 
one is the cause of His existence, and to the Sion 'fve 
must pay the due honour, attributing to Him the 
unoriginate generation from the Father, and as 
have slid already, paying Him worship, so as ever t 6 
speak of Him piously and rev^ent{y,as 
ever-lhfing,’ and ‘before the worids®.’" Thnl 4 lbfthlction 
h^pwever, as might be expected, was but pariJahy te- 

Defeos. it. x, f 

^ Codw. Intell. Sysu 4^ § 36 [p. 709^ ed. Mosheim. the 

ilntt Ed. in C3ml, Catech. x\,, says that Athanashts msUntaiiied the 

Epipbanitts, from 1 Cor. ai. 3, orgueft thsBt ^ Id the 

not the o£ the Son. Hast, 76, An*} 

** Spioer, Symb. Nicen* c. fiU. 
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ceiyed ajimtig the Camolics. Contrasted with all 
created tmngs, the Son and Spirit are of necessity 
Unori^nate in the Unity of the Father. Clement, 
for instants, calls the Son, “the everlasting, unori- 
ginate, origin and commencement of all things 7.” It 
was not tin they became alive to |ha seeming ditheism 
of such j^hrasea, which the Sabellian coittroversy was 
sure V6 charge upon them, that they learned the 
accurate discrimination observed by Alexander. On 
die other hand, when the Arian contest uiged them 
in the contrary direction to Sabellius, then they 
returned more or less to the original language of 
Clement, though with a fuller explanation of their 
own meaning. Gregory Nyssen gives the following 
plain al^cDunt of the variations of their practice: 
“ Whereas the word Origin has many significations . . . 
sometimes we say that the appellation of the Unorigi- 
nate is not unsuitable to the Son. For when it is 
taken to mean derivation of substance from no cause, 
this indeed we ascribe to the Father alone. But 
according to the other senses of the word, since 
creation, time, the order of the world are referred to 
sS origin, in respect of these we ascribe to the Only- 
begotten, superiority to any origin ; so as to>«believe 
Him to 1^ beyond creation, time, and mundane order, 
ilftmm were made all things. And ^us we 
confosSjHim, who is not unoriginate in regard to His 
sifosistence, in all other ^respects to be unoriginate, 
and, wl^c the Father is unoriginate and unborn, the 
Son to he tthoriginate in the sense explained, but not 

^ tU’opxPf’, eai tbrapxh*' rfii' 

' * oSmffity Vinzimtea aay» Ae vmk mofeicotiSeisely j o Har & 
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The word cause (fiArtoi) uasd in this passage, as a 
substitute for that use of origin which^ peculfcniy 
applies to the Father as the Fount of Divihity, is 
found as early as the time of Justin Martyr, who^ll 
his dialogfue with Trypho, declares the Father is to dut 
Son the cAtm>i, or cause of His being; and it was 
resumed by Ihe Post-Nicene writers, when the Arian 
controversy whs fottnd to turn ya. no small ac%ree on 
the exact application of sueh^ter^s. Thus Gregory 
Nazianzen says, “ There* is One God, seeing that the 
Son and Spirit are referred to One Cause 9.” 


3 - 

• Tfhe Ante-Nicene history of the word homousion or 
consubstantial, which the Council of Nicsea adopted as 
its test, will introduce a more important discussion. ‘ 
It is one characteristic of Revelation, that it clears 
up all doubts about the existence of God, as separate 
from, and independent of nature ; and shows us that 
the course of the world depends not merely on a sys- 
tem, but on a Being, real, living, and individual. What 
we ourselves witness, evidences to us the operation 
of laws, physical and moral ; but it leaves us unsatis- 
fied, whether or not the principle of these be a mere 
nature or fate, whether the life of all thingi|^|^ a me*e 
Anima Mundi, a spirit connatural with the body in 

*■ ( 

Hof TLuripa oiS' yitfi TloS Hor^ 

<£ru>s. BuU, Defens. iv. S, $ 8. i ; S s. Petav. i. 4, < t Stticsr, 

p *'tlblKver, here too we have a variation in the use of Ae words 
loSfttM being somenmee applied to the Son in the sense The 

lean 'wMd answering to aStw fe bomctimds rotus, moH CcnAnonip 
nr motor. Bull, Defeninv, i, • at 1 4, Petav. rch 
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'which {t acts, or an Afent powerful to make or un * 
nq^ike, to flange or supersede, acccnding to Hie will. 
It is. here th^t Revelation supplies the deficiency of 
|)|)ilosophical religion ; miracles are its emblem, as 
whU as its credentials, forcing on the imagination the 
existence of an irresponsible self-dependent Being, as 
well assrecommending a particular massage to the 
reasow, 'This great truth, conveyed in the very cir- 
cumstances under which Revclatioif Vas made, is 
explicitly recognized in ita» doctrine. Among oth^ 
modes of inculcating it, may be named the appellation 
under which Almighty God disclosed Himseitf to the 
Israelites; Jehovah (or, as the Septuagint translates it, 
o &») being an expressive appellation of Him, who is 
essentially separate from those variable and perishable 
beings or substaiKes, which creation presents to our 
’ observation. Accordingly, the description of Him as 
Su, or in other words, the doctrine of the oixrta of 
God, that is, of God viewed as Being and as the one 
Being, became familiar to the minds of the primitive 
Christians ; as embodying the spirit of the Scriptures, 
and indirectly witnessing against the (diarac:teristic 
error of pagan philosophy, which considered the 
'Di'vine Mind, not as a reality, but as a .mere abstract 
name, generalized law of nature, or at best as a 
meet mode, principle, or* an animating soul, not a 
Being external to creation, and possessed of individu- 
ality. "Cyril of Alexandria defines the word odala, 
( usia, beings suhstoHce,) to be “ that 'which has exis- 
tence in itsdf, independent of every thing else to 
cdnstltttte it * ; " that is, an individuaL This sens^ 

' VjfiriSypa tMitrapterWf h-ipav ^ 

Svuocx, Theawitt. 
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of the word must be carefully [oome in mind, since it 
was not that in which it is U8«» by philoso^en^ wito 
by it denoted the genus or species, or the *' eos Uiram 
in multis,” — a sense which of course it could not bear 
when applied to the One Incommunicable God, T&e 
word, thus approp0a^^ to the service of the God of 
Revelation, was from the earliest date used to<expn^ 
the reality anchsubsistence of the Son ; and nd-word 
could be less m^apfaorical and more precise for this 
purpose, although the Pletonists chose to refine, and 
from an affectation of reverence refused to speak of 
God except as hyperttsios*. Justin Martyr, tot 
instance, speaks of heretics, who considered that God 
put forth and withdrew His Logos when it pleased 
liim, as if He were an influence, not a Person^, some- 
what in the sense afterwards adopted by Patdus of 
Samosata and others. To meet this ertor, he speaks 
of Him as inseparable from dte substance or being, 
usia, of the Father ; that is, in prder to exclude all su<di 
evasions of Scripture, as might represent the man 
Christ as inhabited by a divine glory, power, nature^ 
and the like, evasions which in reality lead to the con- 
clusion that He is not God at all. 

For this purpose the word homoiisiou os consuistoat^ 
tUU was brought into use among Christian writeta ; 
viz. to express the real divinity of Christ, aitd that, as 
being derived from, and one with the Fathet^t^ Here 
again, as in the instance >qf its root, the 'word was . 
adt^ted, frc«n the necessity of the cas^ ki a sense 

{pt lir&ctm Petav. [t. I. i. 6] k U. iv. *, i S. t. 

P> SJIS* >• end «r 

ia Orig', c, Ods. vi. 64. Damaso. F. <Xl. 4, sad jr<i^ 

* JwMiS, Tiypli, 128 > 
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f|t«m ti>e ordinaty philosophical use of it.** 
HfimetSsnm properly means of the same nature, n>r 
under *the same general nature, or species ; that is, it is 
at^pdied to things, which are but similar to each other, 
and are con^dared as one by an abstraction of our 
minds ; or, it may mean of the name material. Thus 
Aristotft speaks ci the stars being constd> 6 tantial with 
each ^ther ; and Porphyry of the %ouls of brute 
animals being consubstantial to ours^.' When, how- 
ever) it was used in relation to the incommunicable 
Essence of God, there was obviously no abstraction 
possit^e in contemplating Him, who is above all 
comparison with His works. His nature is solitary, 
peculiar to Himself, and one ; so that whatever was 
accounted to be consubstantial or co-essential 'wfh 
, Him, was necessarily included in His individuality, by 
ail who would avoid jrecurring to the vagueness of 
philosophy, and were cautious to distinguish between 
the incommunicable Essence of Jehovah and all 
created intelligences. And hence the fitness of the 
term to' denote without metaphor the rdation which 
t}ie Logos bore in the orthodox creed to His eternal 
Father. Its use is explained by Athanasius as fol- 
lows. “Though," he says, “we carinbt understand 
what iS'ineant by the usia, being, or substance of God, 
yct^e kalow as much as this, that God is, which is the 
way which Scripture speaks of Him ; and after 
thijs pattern^ when we wish to designate Him dis- 
tioetfy) say God, Father, Lca-d. When then He 

X 4 ja Scripture, *X am oSv/ the Being, and *1 

v^ God,* or usics the plain word ‘ God,’ we under* 
Stahd,!^ such statements nothing but His incon^re- 

* SttU, Defens. ii. i, f s, fee. 
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hensible itwrUt (being or substance), and tkat He^ tvlio 
is*there spoken of, is. Let Vo one theif think «-it 
strange, that the Son of God should be said ‘to be 
iK 7% oiMria<i (from the being or substance) of God ; 
rather, let him agree to the explanation of ^e Nicene 
fathers, who, for the i^ords'of God’ substituted ‘of the 
divine being or substance.* They considered *lhe two 
phrases substantially the same, because, as 1 hav^ said, 
the word ‘God’ denotes nothing but the ovtrla airoO 
roO 3rro?, the being of Him who is. On the other 
hand, if the Word be not in such sense ‘of Gk>d,’ as to 
be the true Son of the Father according to His nature, 
but be said to be ‘of God,’ merely as all creatures are 
such because they are His work, then indeed He is not 
‘from the being of the Father,’ nor Son ‘according to 
being or substance,’ but so called from His virtue^ as 
we may be, who receive the title from graceS.” 

The term homoiisios is first employed for this pur- 
pose by the author of the Pomander, a Christian of 
the beginning of the second century. Next it occurs in 
several writers at the end of the second and the begin- 
ning of the third. In Tertullian, the equivalent 
phrase, “unius substantiae,” "of one substancef is ap- 
plied to the Trinity. In Origen’s comment on the 
Hebrews, the JtomoUsion of the Son is deduced from 
the figurative title aaravicurfta, or radiance^ there given 
to Him. In the same age, it wais employed byjraiious 
writers, bishops and historians, as we learn from the 
testjfnonies of Eusebius and Athanasius^. at thl<) 
eta, the middle of the third century, a drange took 


* de Deer. Nic. 22. 

Ath. *rt, vol. ii. p, 438. Also Archelaus spei^ of eiir Load 
■as substantia Dei/^ Qouth, t. iv. p. 228.3 ^ 
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place in use of it |nd other similar words, which 
i^nes^t to be explained. 

The oriental doctrine of Emanations was at a very 
early period combined with the Christian theology. 
According to the system of Valentinus, a Gnostic 
heresiafjph, who flourished in tfief earl^ part of the 
secoi^ century, the Supreme Intellige^e of the world 
gave existence to a line of Spirits or Eons, who were 
all more or less partakers of His nature, that is, of a 
nature specifically the same, *and included in His glory 
though individually separate from the true 
and Sovereign Deity. It is obvious, that such a 
teaching as this abandons the great revealed principle 
above insisted on, the incommunicable character and 
individuality of the Divine Essence. It considcm all 
> spiritual beings as like God, in the same sense that 
one man resembles or has the same nature as another: 
and accordingly it was at liberty to apply, and did 
actually apply, to the Creator and His creatures the 
word komousion or consubstantial, in-the philosophical 
sense which the word originally bore. We have evi- 
dence in the work of Irenaeus that the Valentinians 
did thus employ it. The Manichees. followed, about 
a century later ; they too were Emanatists, and spoke 
of 0ie human soul as being consubstantial or co-essen- 
tial with God, of one substance with God. Their 
prind^gfles evidently allowed of a kind^ of Trinitarian- 
ism ; the Son and Spirit*being considered Eons of a 
superior <order to the rest, consubstantial with God 
bfeeause Eon^ but one with God in no sense w|||ffb 
was not true also of the soul of maa It is said, more- 
over, that iixfy were materialists ; and used the y^otd 
emmbstatttial as it may be applied to different ya^isels 
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or instruments, wrought out fipm some one mass of 
metal or wood. However, whether this was^so or net, 
it is plain that anyhow the word in question would 
become unsuitable to express the Catholic doctrine, in 
proportion as the ears of Christians were familiarized 
to the terms employed in the Gnostic and Manichean 
theologies ; nor is it wonderful that at lenj^fth th^ 
gave up the use of it. ' 

The history of the word probole or offspring is par* 
allel to that of the consubetantial^. It properly means 
any thing which proceeds, or is sent forth fmtti the 
substance of another, as the fruit of a tree, or the raj^ 
of the sun ; in Latin it is translated by prolatio, emissio, 
or editio, an offspring or issue. Accordingly Justin 
ehjployed it, or rather a cognate phrase*, to designate 
what Cyril calls above the self-existence® of the Son, 
in opposition to the evasions which were necessaiy for 
the system of Paulus, Sabellius, and the rest. Ter- 
tullian does the same ; but by that time, Valentinus 
had given the word a material signification. Hence 
Tertullian is obliged to apologize for using it, when 
writing against Praxeas, the forerunner of the Sabel- 
lians. “ Can the Word of God,” he asks, “be unsub* 
stantial, who is called the Son, who is even named 


God ? He is said to be in the form or image of God* 
Is not God a body [substance]. Spirit though He be? . . 
Whatever then has been the substance of the^^ord,^ 
that, 1 call a Person, and claim for it the nameof Son, 


ant^ being such, He comes next to the Father. Let 
naone suppose that I am bringing in of 

HUt. Manich. W. 7. § 6. {Vide Ath, Tr. wL it p. 4i^ J 
yivnjfux. Justin. Trypb. 6x 

[Vide Ath. Tr. irt. iHmrair<ap, vol U. p.475. tp, tSSt.l 
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any svich^rado/e as Valentinus imagined, 

drawing out his Eons the one from the other. Why 
must \ give up the word in a right sense, because 
heresy Uses it in a wrong ? besides, heresy boisirotV'ed 
it from us, and has turned truth into a lie. .... This 
is the difference between the u^es. of it. Valentinus 
separatism his probolce from their Fathei*; they know 
Himliot But we hold that the Son ^one knows the 
Father, reveals Him, performs His will, and iswvwithin 
Him. He is ever in the Fatiier, as He has said ; ever 
with God, as it is written ; never separated from Him, 
for He and the Father are one. This is the true pro- 
bdle^ the safeguard of unity, sent forth, not divided 
off* ” Soon after Tertullian thus defended his use of 
the word probole^ Origen in another part of the Churcli 
gave it up, or rather assailed it, in argument with 
Candidus, a Valentinian. ‘Tf the Son is a probole of 
the Father,’* he says, ‘^who begets Him from Himself, 
like the birth-of animals, then of necessity both off- 
spring and original are of a bodily nature*.” Here 
we see two writers, with exactly the same theological 
creed before them, taking opposite views as to the pro- 
priety of using a word which heresy had corrupted 
But to* return to the word consubstAntial : though 
Origen gave up the word probohy yet he used the word 
consubstantial, as has already been mentioned^; But 
sliortIs(|,4f^er his death, his pupils abandoned it at the 


^ {rax. 7, 8, abridged. 

^ P* 

* Vide an apiosite note of Coustant. Epp. Pont. Bom. p. 496 ^>i8ia 

prolatiTum, ut generationem ei demas.'^ 

* {But be was not consistent. Vide Hieron. contr. RufT. ii» 
the d^UtertadOil i» Jadtson*! pieface to Novatian, p. zlviii, &c .3 
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celebrated Council held at Antioch (A.D. 264) against 
Paulus of Samosata. When they would l&ve used it 
as a test, this jberctic craftily objected to if on the very 
grouted which Origen had surrendered the probolc. 
He urged that, if Father and Son were of one sub- 
stance, constibstantialy there Avas some common sub- 
stance in which they partook, and which consequently 
was distinct from and prior to the Divine icrsohs 
Thenritelves ; a wretched sophism, which of course 
could^not deceive Firmilian and Gregory, but which, 
being adapted to perplex weak minds, might decide 
them on withdrawing the word. It is remarkable too, 
that the Council was held about the time when Mahes 
appeared on the borders of the Antiochene Patriarch- 
ate,«^ TThe disputative school of Paulus pursued the 
advantage thus gained ; and from that time used the 
charge of materialism as a Aveapon for attacking all 
sound expositions of Sciipture truth. Having ex- 
torted from the Catholics the condemnation of a word 
long known in the Church, almost found in Scripture, 
and less figurative and material in its meaning than 
any which could be selected, and objectionable only in 
the mouths of heretics, tliey employed this concession 
as a ground of attacking expressions more directly 
metaphorical, taken from visible objects, and sanc- 
tioned by less weighty authority. In a letter which 
shall afterwards be cited, Arius chaises the ^^holics 
with teaching the errors ofr Valentinus and Manes ; 
and in another'^of the original AriaiMylfigmments^ 


H^usebius of Nicomedia, maintains in wSKuanner 
tliat their doctrine involves the materiality of the 
Nature. Thus they were gradually silencing 
4liP^burch by a process which legitimately to 
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Pantheism, the ^exandrians gave the 

and nobly forward in defence of the faith 

It is worth observing that, whetf- die Asiatic 
Churches had given up the consttbstaniiai^i^eyn' on 
the contrary, had preserved it. Not onl^'Dioriysius 
willingly accepts the challenge pf 'his namesake.#! 
Rome, wfto reminded him of the value oPthe symbM ; 
but TWfeognostus also, who presided at die Catecheti- 
cal School at the end of the third century, recc^hii^s 
it by implication in the following passage, which has 
been preserved by Athanasius. “The substance 6 of 
the Son,” he sa3rs, “ is not external to^the Father, or 
created ; but it is by natural derivation from that of 
the Father, as the radiance comes from light (Heb. i. 3), 
For the radiance is not the sun, . . . and yet ftot 
(preign to it ; and in like manner there is an ^uence 
{dirbp^Mo, Wisd. via 25.) from the Father’s substance, 
though it be indivisible from Hinw For -as the sun 
remains the same without infringement of its nature, 
though it pour forth its radiance, so the Father’s 
substance is unchangeable, though the Son be its 
Image?.” 

4 * 

& 

. Some notice of the $e\^a-et yewriOkv, or voluntary 
generation, will suitably follow the discussion of the 

* ^ sbore iiMtanoea % Basil’s objec^m to when 

psed of tm ,B<6>#gyhich Athatutslw and others wpty to Unu Vide 
Ath. ta 

^ pt may m qtimtipned, however* whether the word suUtance in this 
massage is not equivalent to hgjiQstasis or subsistence / Vide Appei^^ 

’ A&rsskf de 1>ecro 25* 


O 
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consttbstantial ; though the $ub|ect does not closely 
^ilcera theology. It has been already deserved ^hat 
ilikideiK^.of the heresies of the first age was to- 
watyis i^aterialism and fatalism. As it was the object 
of ReveisMlbn to destroy all *3)Cories which interfered 
wgttthe belief of the Divine Omniscience «and active 
^vereignty( so the Church seconded this ilesign by 
receiving and' promulgating the doctrine of ti^e “He 
or the Divine “ Bbing’” or “ Essemi," as a 
symbol of His essential«distinction from the perishable 
world in which He acts. But when the word substance 
or essence itself was taken by the Gnostics and Mani- 
chees in a m^!feerial sense, the error was again iXitro- 
duced by the very tern which was intended to witness 
's^afhst it According to the Oriental Theory, the 
cmanafitfns from the Deity wgane eternal with Himself, 
and were considered as the His will and 

personal energy, but of the necessary laws to which 
His nature was subjected ; a doctrine which was but 
fatalism in another shape. The Eclectics honourably 
distinguished themselves in withstanding this blasphe- 
mous, or rather atheistical tenet Plotinus declares, 
that “ God’s substance and His will are the same ; and 
if so, as He willed, so He is ; so that it is not a more 
certain truth that, as is His substance or nature, ap is 
His will and action, than, as His will and action, so is 
His substance.” Origen had preceded I 9 their 

opposition to* the same-<^chool. SpeMK oi the 
simplicity and*-perfection of the Divi^j^^l^^ce, he 
says, “God does not even partidpate idfeipiibstance, 
rather He is partaken ; by those, namely, whd have 
fJte Spirit of God. And our Saviour does not spbare 
holiness, but, being holiness itself, is shan^ by the' 
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. holy.’' The meaning of this doctrine is clear r— to 
protest* in *tihe manner of Athanasius, in a pasaafllfe 
latriy cited, agtdnst the notion that the substj^ct! ct 
G od is something distinct from God HimseU^-smdrnot 
God viewed as self-existent, the one immaterial, intel- 
ligent, idl<{ierfect Spirit ; but the^rigk of it lay 
tendencyvto destroy the doctrine of His indtVkm^ 
and re^ existence (which the Catholip uAe of substatue 
symbolised), and to introduce in its stead the hotlSn 
that a quality or mode of acting was the governing 

* principle of nature ; in other words. Pantheism. This 
is an error of which Origen of course cannot be 
accesed ; but it is in its measure chsilgeable on the 
Platonic Masters, and is countenanced even by their 
mode of speaking of the Supreme Being, as not sub-* 
stantial, but above the notion of substance 

* The controveAiyii^jKt not terminate in the subject of 
Theism, but was pursued by the hereticak party into 
questions of Christian Theology. The Manichees con- 
sidered the Son and Spirit as necessary emanations 
from the Father ; erring, first, in their classing those 
Divine Persons with intelligences confessedly imper- 
fect and subservient ; next, in introducing a sort of 
materialism into their notion of the Deity. The 

, Eclectics on the other hand, maintained, by a strong 
figure, thfat the Eternal Son originated from the 
Pafh^ a^„tli s own will ; meaning thereby, that the 

* everlaMM|Mystery, whicl^ constitutes the relation 
betwcMri^^lgir and Son, has no physdihl or material 
conditioas^ and is such as becomes Him who is alto- 

* pndw. Itttelt. Syst. iv. { 23. Petav. vi. 8, { 19, il||^ 

ir * 


o a 
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f ether Mind, and bound by no laws, but ^ose estab- 
$hed by His own perfection as a firsf caus& Thus 
lamblichus calls the Son self-begotten®. 

The discussion seems hardly to have entered farther 
into the Ante-Nicene Church, than is implied in the 
al!l6ve notice of "it i though some suppose t^t Justin 
and others ^ferred the gennesis or generation to 

the of (jrod. However, it is easy to see Siat the 
ground was prepared for the introduction of a subtle 
and irreverent questioh, whenever the theologizing 
Sophists should choose to raise it Accordingly, it 
was one of the^first and principal interrogations put to 
the Catholics by their Arian opponents, whether* the 
,geite,ation of the Son was voluntary or not on the part 
of* the Father ; their dilemma being, that Almighty 
God was subject to laws extem|d to Himself, if ft 
were not voluntary, and that, if 6n tihe other hand it 
was volunftiry, the Son was in the number of things 
created. But of this more in the next Section. 

3 - 

The Word as internal or external to the Father ; 
hfhiaBero^ and irpo^opiKo^^ : — One theory tliere 
was, adopted by several of the early Fathers, vfhich 
led them to speak of the Son’s generation or birth as 
resulting from the Father’s will, and yet did hot inter- 
fere with His consubstahtiality. Of titles ‘ 

^ribed in Scssipture to our l,.ord, that of Iw" Werd" 
expresses with peculiar force His co-et«^ty in the 
One Almighty Father. On the other hand* the tltl^ 

aXrriyovK. [Vide Alh. Tr. vol. ii p. 4.75.I ^ 

» [Vide AUx. T». VoL IL pp. 340—34*.] ^ 
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•" Son ” has more distinct reference to His derivation 
an 4 »ininistAtive office. A distinction resembling thif 
had already be<hi applied by the Stoics to the Platonic 
Logos, which they represented under two aspects, the 
ivBtdSvro^ and irpotfiopiKOi, that is, the internal Thought 
and Purpose of God, and its externa].Manifestationi, as 
if in word& spoken. The terms were received among 
Catholics ; the “ Endiathetic ” standing for the Word, 
as hid from everlasting in the bosom of the Father, 
while the “ Prophoric ” Was th# Son sent forth into the 
world, in apparent separation from God, with His 
Father’s name and attributes upon Him, and His 
Father’s will to perform *. This contrast is acknow- 
ledged by Athanasius, Gregory Nyssen, Cyril, and 
other Post-Nicene writers ; nor can it be confuted,* 
being Scriptural in its doctrine, and merely expressed 
in philosophical language, found ready for the purpose. 
But further, this change of state in the Eternal Word, 
from repose to energetic manifestation, as it took 
place at the creation, was called by them a gennesis : 
and here too, no blame attaches to them, for the 
expression is used in Scripture in different senses, one 
of which appears to be the very signiheation which 
they put on it, the mission of the Word to make and 

f ovem all thirgs. Such is the text in St. Paul, that 
le is' “ the image of the Invisible God, the First-bom 
of evewn^creature ; *’ such is His title in St. John as 
the . Bss^l^ng of the Creation of GodV’ This 
genmds or generation was called also the “going- 

* BwiOR, Bampl.JLeGt., note 91. Fetav. vi. t— 3. 

*, 0 ( 4 . tS. Kef. in. r4. Vtde also Oen. i. 3. Heb xi 3. EccL 
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forth,” Or “condescension,” of the Son, ivhich aaay 
Scripturally be ascribed to the will of the Ill-bouniliAil 
Father^. However, there were some early writers 
who seem to interpret the gennesis in this meaning 
exclusively, ziscribing the title of “ Son " to our Lord 
only after the date ,of His mission or economy, and 
considering that of the “ Word” as His peculiar appe!-' 
lation during ‘the previous eternity 5. Nay, if carry 
off their expressions hastily or perversely, as some 
theologians have done. We shall perhaps conclude that 
they conceived that God existed in One Person before 
the “ going-forth” and then, if it may be said, by a 
change in His nature began to exist in a Setond 
^Person ; as if an attribute (the Internal Word, “ Endia- 
tketic") had come into substantive being, as “ Proplto- 
ric” The Fathers, who have laid themselves open tp 
this charge, are Athenagoras, Tatian, Theophihis, 
Hippolytus, and Novatian, as mentioned in the first 
Chapter. 

Now that they did not mean what a superficial 
reader might lay to their charge, may be argued, first, 
from the parallel language of the Post-Nicenes, as 
mentioned above, whose orthodoxy no one questions. 
Next, from the extreme absurdity, not to ^eak of*tbe 
impiety, of the doctrine imputed to then! ; as if, with 
a more than Gnostic extravagance, they conceived 
that any change or extension could take pl^ML^ tfaqt . 
Individual Essence, which is without parts oi^^^tohs, 

4 trpo&xvavs, mryKarAfituris, Bull, Defens. fli. 9. fOilMr Wrfeen 
suppoit hhnin this view, as Maranus, in Just, Tqr^.St, and la bis wsrb 
Divtai. Jes, Christ), lib. iv. c. 6. Vida dantr. Dissett. 3 and 4 la 
the Autlue’s “ Th^ogical Tracts.”] ' u 

* [Vide Thedtoj^cal Ttacts,” ill.] 
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* or that the divine gmeration could be an event in time, 
ihskead of ^ing considered a mere expression of thb 
etcmar relation of the Father towards the Son^. 
ladoed, the very absurdity of the literal sense of the 
words, in whatever degree they so expressed them- 
selves, was the mischief to be apprehended from them. 
The rpa^er, trying a rhetorical descri^ion by too 
rigid H rule, would attqpipt to elicit sen^ by imputing 
a heresy, and would conclude that they meant by the 
External or Prophoric Word «. created being, made in 
the beginning of all things as the visible emblem of 
the Internal or Endiathetic, and the instrument of 
Goft’s purposes towards His creation. This is in fact 
the Arian doctrine, which doubtless availed itself in its 
defence of the declarations of incautious piety ;* or 
rather we have evidence of the fact, that it did so avail 
itself, in the letter of Arius to Alexander, and from the 
anathema of the Nicene Creed directed against such 
as said that “ the Son was not before His genmsis'' 

Lastly, the oifhodoxy of the five writers in question 
is ascertained by a careful examination of the pas- 
sa^^es, which 'give ground for the accusation. Two of 
these 'shall here be quoted without compient Theo- 
philus then says, “ God having His own Word in His 
wonth*> b^at Him tc^ether with His Wisdom ” (that 
is, His Spirit), “ uttering them prior to the universe.” 
“ He |i|d this Word as the Minister of His works, and 
did tSvough Him. . . . The prophets were 

not ip existenee when the world was made ; but the 

* ^o^rc Ihcrt 4 iteOiAlhifttroi n6rov yinm/ors ovre rtKov, 

iicttTMneottrtL'Si &>:. IJainasc. F. O. p. 8. Vule Aih. 

IL ppi. 350 and lOS.] 
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Wisdom of God, which is in Him, and His Holy Word^ 
^ho is ever present with Him 7.” £hiewhere«he 
speaks of “ the Word, eternally seated in the heart of 
God^;" "for,” he presently adds, "before anything 
was made, He possessed this Counseller, sis being His 
mind and providence And when He purposed to make 
all tliat He<iiad deliberated on. He b^at this Word 
SIS external td Him, being the First-bom ant^dent 
to the whole creation ; not, however. Himself losing 
the Word ” (that is, tli® Internal), “ but begetting it, 
and yet everlastingly communing with it 9.” 

In like manner Hippolytus in his answer to Noetus : 
— ^"God wsis alone, and there wsis no being coeval 

with Him, when He willed to create the world 

kdt that He was destitute of reason (the L<^os), 
wisdom or counsel. They are all in Him, He was all, 
At the time and in the manner He willed. He mani- 
fested His Word [Logos], . . through whom He made 
all things. . . Moreover He placed over them His 
Word, whom He begat sis His Counseller and Instru- 
ment ; whom He had within Him, invisible to creation, 
till He manifested Him, uttering the Word, and 
begetting Light from Light . . . And so Another 
stood by Him, not sis if there were two Godsi, but S» 
though Light from Light, or a ray from the Sun*.” 

And thus doses our survey of Catholic Ante- 
Nicene theology. ^ 

i lavrov kvtuiBvrw tSiloMt 

vmJStfyywify airdv /jierjl lavrov 

t/iMrot (Ptalm *lv. x), irpo Tuv oXm' ... o del avfiafap&v ni^eSi. 

* ritf XiSyay Sumayros ivSiafitroy iy KOfSif. 

* iyimfirt wpo^toputov. 

* Vide Ball. Defens, iit 7, & 
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SECTION V. 

THE ARIAN^ HERESYc 

It remains to give some account of the heretical doc- 
trine, which was first promulgated within the Church 
by Arius. There have been attempts to attribute this 
heresy to Catholic writers previous to his time ; yet ^ts 
contemporaries are express in their testimony that he 
• was the author of it, nor can anything be adduced 
from the Ante-Nicene theology to countenance such 
an imputation. Sozomen expressly says, that Arius 
was the first to introduce into the Church the formulae 
of the ^^out of nothing,” and the “ once He was not,” 
that is^ the creation and the non-etemity of the Son 
of God. Alexander and Athanasius, who had the 
amplest means of information on the ^subject, confirm 
his testimony That the heresy existed before his 
time outside the Church, may be true, — though little 
is known on the subject; and that there had been 
certaillitspeculators, such as Paulus of Samosata, who 
were eimply faumanitari^s, is undoubtedly true ; but 
thQf did not hold the formal doctrine of Arius, that an 
AngeHc being had been exalted into a God. How- 

^ J5ok. I. Th«od. HljS. u 4 . Atban. Decr. NiC. air* de 6enc» 
PJoays. 6* 
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ever, he and his supporters, though they do not venture 
to "adduce in their favour the evidence fonxi^t 
Catholics, nevertheless speak in a general way of their 
having received their doctrines from others/ Arius 
too himself appears to be only a partisan of the 
Eusebians, and they ip turn are referable to Lucian of 
Antioch, who for some cause or other was at one time 
under excommYinication. But here we lose sight of 
the heresy ; except that Origen assails a doctrine, 
whose we know not^, which bears a resemblance to 
it ; nay, if we may trust Ruffinus, which was expressed 
in the very same heterodox formulae, which Sozomen 
declares that Arius was the first to preach within the 

Church. 

♦ 

• I. 

Before detailing, nowever, the separate character* * 
istics of his heresy, it may be right briefly to confront 
it with such previous doctrines, in and out of the 
Church, as may be considered to bear a resemblance 
to it. 

The fundamental tenet of Arianism was, that the 
Son of God was a creature, not bom of the Father, 
but, in the scientific language of the times, made ''out 
of nothing V* It followed that He only possessed A 
super-angelic nature, being made at Gpd*s good 
pleasure before the worlds, before time, after the 
pattern of the attribute Logps or Wisdom, as 
in t}|e Divine Mind, gifted with the illuminatxoil of It, 
ahd in consequence called after it the Word and" the 

* Tbe wrk St€ ovk f it might beTertMUian who was aimed' at, 
csp^^cialljr as Dionysius of Rome denounces Uie doetrina 

* ivK Svr^tsfi^ i hence the Arians were called Exacontil* ^ 
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» 

Wisdom, nay inheriting the title itself of Grod ; and at 
longth u^ted to a human body, in the place of itssaul, 
in the person of Jesus Christ 

1. This doctrine resembled that of the five philoso- 
phizing Fathers, as described in the foregoing Section, 
so £ar as this, that it identi%d«the Son with the 
External or Prophoric Logos, spoke eaf the Divine* 
Logos Itself as if a mere internal aftribute, and yet 
affected to maintain a connexion between the Logos 
and the Son. Their doctrine differed from it, inas- 
much as they believed, that He who was the Son had 
ever been in personal existence as the Logos in the 
lather’s bosom, whereas Arianism dated His personal 
existence from the time of His manifestation. 

2. It resembled the Eclectic theology, so far as \o 

maintain that the Son was by nature separate from 
and inferior to the Father ; and again, formed at the 
Father’s will. It differed from Eclecticism, in con- 
sidering the Son to have a beginning of existence, 
whereas the Platonists held Him, as they held the 
universe, to be an eternal Emanation, and the Father’s 
will to be a concomitant, not an antecedent, of His 
gemtesis. * * 

3i( It agreed with the teaching of Gnostics and 
Maohdiees, in maintaining the Son’s essential infe- 
riority to the Father : it vehemently opposed them in 
thieinmfaterial notions of the Deity. 

4, It coildiifred with the disciples of Paulu^ in 
the Intellectual and Ruling Principle in 
Christ, the Son of God, to be a mere creature, by 
natu^ suliliect to a moral probation, as other men, and 
exalt^ im riie ground of His obedience and gifted, 
moreover, with a heavenly wisdom, called the Logos, 
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which guided Him. The two heresies also agreedi as 
. the last words imply, in holding the Logos be an 
attribute or manifestation, not a Person Paulus 
considered it as if a voice or sound, which comes and 
goes ; so that God may be said to have spoken in 
Christ. Arius makes use of the same illustration: 
^ ^ Many words^ speakdth God,” he says, “ which of 
them is maniferted in the flesh 5 ? ” He differs from 
Paulus, in holding the pre-existence of the spiritual 
intelligence in Christ, or t|^e Son, whom he considers 
to be the first and only creation of the Father’s 
Hand, superangelic, and the God of the Christian 
Economy. ^ 

5 . Arianism agreed with the heresy of Sabellius, in 
teaching God to exist only in one Person, and His 
true Logos to be an attribute, manifested in the 5on, 
who was a creature It differed from Sabellianism, 
as regards the sense in which the Logos was to be 
accounted as existing in Christ. The Sabellian, 
lately a Patripassian, at least insisted much upon the 
formal and abiding presence of the Logos in Him. 
The Arlan, only partially admitting the influence of 
the Divine Logos on that superangelic nature, which 
was the Son, and which in Christ took the place of a 
soul, nevertheless gave it the name of Logos, 
maintained accordingly that the incarnate Logos was 
not the true Wisdom and Word of God, which one 
with Him, but a created semblance of it. ^ 

* flVhea the Eternal Word, after the Nicene Coondl, was ddhiedf Is 
have a periional suhsiatence, then the Samosatene doctrine woaM luiGOm 
tdentm|l%!tfa Kestorianism. Both heresies came fioia 

* AlihSEi. Oecreti Nicea. x6. 

* Atban. Sent. Dionys. ^ 
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6. Si|ph is Arianism in its relations to the prin- 
ctpal* errors of its time ; and of these it was most"" 
opposed to the Gnostic and SabelHan, which, as we 
shall see, it did not scruple to impute to its Catholic 
adversaries. Towards the Catholics, on the other 
hand, k stood thus : it was wMliiTg to ascribe to the 
Soi^all that is commonly attributed tg Almighty God,* 
His name, authority, and power ; all but the incom- 
municable nature or being (usia)^ that is, all but that 
which alone could give Him a right to these preroga- 
tives of divinity in a real and literal sense. Now to 
4irn to the arguments by which the heresy defended 
itself, or rather, attacked the Church, 


2 . • 

1. Arius commenced his heresy thus, as Socrates 
informs us : — ‘'(i) If the Father gave birth to the Son, 
He who was born has an origin of existence; (2) there- 
fore once the Son was not; (3) therefore He is created 
out of nothing 7 .” It appears, then, that he inferred his 

^ Soer. \m 5, That is, the Son, as such, (1) had 
(2) ^ OT€ (3) oitK ovTtay ^€i rrfv iiroaraurLU, 

The argument thus stated in the history, answer^ <to the first three pro- 
pds'Hitons anathematized at Kicoea, which are as follows, the figures prefixed 
magldhig the correspondence of eacdi with Anus’s theses, as set dovm by 
$oeratest— Tovs X4yavTa9 (2) on trorc ore ovk (i) koi •nrplv 
yWfiftijyat, oitie (3) aalort ii oIk Svrov eyii^ero^ (4) ^ i$ 
^ ovtria^ c&oc, ^ icrecrroF, (5) ^ Tpcirrw tj 
rip titiv tov V koOoXuc^ 

[the fourth of these propositions is the denial of the 
ipLQOvprioP.^ The laat, viz. the mutability of the Son, was probably not 
one of Atius’s original propositions, but forced firom him by bis opponents 
as a rieomaty consequence of his doctrine. He retracts it in hie letters 
Hb Eusebius and Alexander, who, on the other hand, bear testimony to 
'Mb having avowed k* 
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doctrine from the very meaning of the word " Soft^* 

" which is the designation of our Lord in Scripure ; a»d 
so far he adopted a fair and unexceptionable mode of 
reasoning. Human relations, though the merest 
shadows of heavenly things,’* yet would not of 
course be emplo 3 »ed^ by Divine Wisdom without 
t fitness, nor unless with the intention of instructing 
us. But what [Should be the exact instruction deVived 
by us from the word ‘‘ Son ” is another question 8. 
The Catholics (not to speak of their guidance from 
tradition in determining it) had taken Son ** in its 
most obvious meaning ; as interpreted moreover by 
the title Only-begotteUy' and as confirmed by the 
general tenor of Revelation, But the Arians selected 
as the sense of the figure, that part of the original 
import of the word, which, though undeniably included 
in it, when referred to us, is at best \Yhat logicians 
call a property deduced from the essence or nature, 
not an element of its essential idea, and which was 
^l^cially out of place, when the word was used to 
express a truth about the Divine Being. That a 
father is prior to his son, is not suggested, though it is 
implied, by the force of the terms, as ordinarily used ; 
and it is an inference altogether irrelevant, when the 
inquiry has reference to that Being, from our notion 
of whom time as well as space ^Necessarily exdiudedL 
It is fair, indeed, to object at the outset to th^^^ord 
•^Father*' being applied at ail in its primary sense to 
^Supreme Being; but this was not the jMmk 
gtx>tmeil, which was to aigue from, not against, 

• (Vott recte facinttt, qui \im adhibeot,i3t sicse ha%eat esemplam, W 
proeptnitioi. Kom lentm esset jam ezetnpltim, tiisi alSqi^ dlM 

5 finSe^ Nest. i. p. 539, ed. Canis.^ ** 
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metaphor employed* Nor was even this the extent of 
p^rverseniss which their argument evidences. Le^ it 
be obSe?ved» that they admitted the primary sense of 
the word, m erder to introduce a mere secondary 
sense, contending that, because our Lord was to be 
considered really as a Son, therefeye in fact He was 
no Son ht all. In the first proposition Arius assumes , 
that He is really a Son, and argues as^^f He were ; in 
the third he has arrived at the conclusion that He was 
created, that is, no Son at -all> except in a secondary 
sense, as having received from the Father a sort of 
adoption. An attempt was made by the Arians to 
sr^ooth over their inconsistency, by adducing passages 
of Scripture, in which the works of God are spoken of 
as births, — ^as in the instance from Job, “He giveth 
birth to the drops of dew.” But this is obviously an 
entirely new mode of defending their theory of a divine 
adoption, and does not relieve their original fault ; 
which consisted in their arguing from an assumed 
analogy, which the result of that argument destroyedt 
For, if He be the Son of God, no otherwise than man 
is, that is, by adoption, what becomes of the argument 
from the anterior and posterior in existence ^ i as if 
the notion of adoptid^l^ntained in it^ any necessary 
“^refeiifence to the circumstances of the two 

parties between whcMil|^iakes pmce. 

a.^4^|^coordingly, wjl^rians^ere soon obliged to 
themselves to a rmore re^ed argument. They 
the consideration of time, and withdrew the* 
idmrence involving it, whic^hey had drawn from the 
liteised sense of the word “ Son."^ Instead of this, they 

* ]^at ^ an adopted son is *|Qt necessarily younger, but inight 
otite, itan peiaon ado|>titig I^.J 
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maintained that the relation of Father and Son, aa 
stich, in whatever sense considered, coutH not 
imply the notion of voluntary originator, and bn the 
other hand, of a free gift conferred ; and that the Son 
must be essentially inferior to Him, from whose will 
His existence resulted- Their argument was conveyed 
I in the form 'tof a dilemma : — “Whether the Father 
gave birth to Iflae Son volcns or nolens f ” The Gsatho- 
lics wisely answered them by a counter inquiry, 
which was adapted to silence, without countenancing, 
the presumptuous disputant. Gregory of Nazianzus 
asked them, “Whether the Father is God, volens or 
nolens ? ” And Cyril of Alexandria, “ Whether H6 is 
^ood, compassionate, merciful, and holy, with or 
against His choice ? For, if He is so in consequence of 
choosing it, and choice ever precedes what is chosen, 
these attributes once did not exist In God.” Athana- 
sius gives substantially the same answer, solving, 
however, rather than confuting, the objection. “ The 
'Arians,” he says, “ direct iheir view to contradictory 
of willing, instead of considering the more important 
and the previotis question ; for, as unwillingness is 
opposed to willing, so is ns^v prior to willing, and 
leads the way to it i.” 

3. Further : — ^the Ariaifl^Bfflpted to draw th<dr 
conclusion as to thMWssljp^Hw Of the Father and 
the Son, from* the d|Ke am^P^^of the " Ingqsittrate” 
Junhem or increatePpmicht'aii t have already said, was 
'acknowledged on all hand|Sl^}%e the peculiar attrib«(te 

* l^etar. U< $ 9 ; 'vl. 8. 14# [“Generatie non potettaiia cat, aefl 
nattncB.*' Atqtwos. Incam. 79. *H ^itwqirK tfniiruK ’tpytUff i 2 ) 
muTK fl€kijofW 9 , Damasc. P. O. i. I. p. 133.] ^ , < 
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of the FaAer, while it had been the philosophical |is 
well as vSentinian appellation of the Supreme God. 
This was the chief resource of the Anomoean^ who re- 
vived the pure Arian heresy, some years after the 
death of its first author. Their argument has been 
express^ in the following form that “ it is the 
essence of the Father to be ingenerate^ ^nd of the Son 
to b<f generate ; but unborn and born cannot be the 
same®.” The shallowness, as well as the miserable 
trifling of such disputation^ on a serious subject, 
renders them unworthy of a refutation. 

t . Moreover, they argued against the Catholic sense 
he word Son^^ from what they conceived to be its 
materiality ; and, unwarrantably contrasting ^ iU 
primary with its figurative signification, as if both 
dpould not be preserved, they contended that, since 
the word must be figurative, therefore it could not 
retain its primary sense, but must be taken in the 
secondary sense of adoption. 

$, Their reasonings (so to call them) had now con- 
ducted them thus far : — ^to maintain that our Lord 
was a creature^ advanced, after creation, to be a Son 


of God. They did jM|||ghrink from ^he inference 
which these positionJHB|ed, viz. that He had been 
put on trial as othe«^Bi agents, and adopted on 
beii^ found 

essentim^ but acquireoT^P nk 

6. St was "next incuiii|j|eht onV^m to explain in 
wH^ sense our Lord “ Only-begotten,'^ since 

thty r<tfu$ed to understand title in the Catholic 
sense the Homousion or eonsnsbsta/itial. Accordingly, 


w 

® 6eau9olbre, Hist. Manich. iti. 7, $ 
V 
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Mfhile pronouncing the divine birth to a kind of 
creatioxfi or an adoption, they attemptai to h|de <th6 
offensiveness of the heretical doctrine by th^ variety 
and dignity of the prerogatives, by which they distin- 
guished the Son from other creatures. They declared 
that He was, strictiy speaking, the only C]^tu:ce of 
God, as being alone made immediately by Him ; and 
hence He was called Only^begotten^ as "boni^ alone 
from Him alone 3,” whereas all others were made 
through Him, as the insfrument of Divine Power J and 
that in consequence He was a creature, but not as 
being one of the creatures, a birth or production, but 
not as being one of the produced ^ tlxat is, to express 
c their sentiment with something of the same ambiguity, 
He was not a creature like other creatures.” An- 
other ambiguity of language followed. The idea 
time depending on that of creation, they were able to 
grant that He, who was employed in forming all 
things, therefore brought time itself into beings and was 
“ before all time ; ” not granting thereby that He was 
everlasting, but meaning that He was brought into 


es;istence timelessly,” independent of that succession 
of second causes (as they a^^ralled), that elementary 
system, seemingly self-suri^^d and self-tenovatiii^, 
to tlie laws of which crea||^Hfeelf may be cotisi$leted 
as subjected. ^ 

7, Nor, lastly, tn^^^dy difficulty in 

allowing or in e^plwrng the other of' 

dk^inity ascribed to ChrisI & Scripture. They ii%ht 


* PeaKSoa<»n Cmd, voU ju« p. 14S. SoiCer. Thes. 

* to)9 Sv oiX bat „ 

ty rS>y 
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3 afdy cof4^ Him to be perfect God, one with G6d, " 
the object of worship, the author of good ; with 
the reserve, that sacred appellations belonged to Him 
only in the same general sense in which they arc 
sometimes accidentally bestowed* on the faithful 
servants* of God, and without interfering with the 
prerogatives of the One, Eternal, Sclf-to:isting Cause 
of all things K 

S* • 

This account of the Arian theology may be suitabl> 
illustrated by some of the original documents of the 
controversy. Here, then, shall follow two letters of 
Arius himself, an extract from his Thalia, a lettej; of 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, and parts of the encyclical 
Epistle of Alexander of Alexandria, in justification 
of his excommunication of Arius and his followers 
I. “To his most dear Lord, Eusebius, a man of 
God, faithful and orthodox, Arius, the man unjustly 
persecuted by the Pope Alexander for the all-con- 
quering truth’s sake, of which thou too art a champion, 
sends health in the Lord. As Ammonius, my father, 
was going to Nicomedia, it seemed' becoming to 
address this through him; and withal to represent 
to t^t deep-^seated ^^ctk>n which thou bearest 
towards the brethren the sake of God and His 

I % 

* It iiMlAed that the chief which the Artans adduced in 

tnrere, Pxov. vitu 22. Idatt. aia. 17 ; u. 25. Mark ziii. 32. 
Jdhft Vi 19 $ al¥. 26. 1 Cor. XV. 28. Col, u 15 ; and others which refer 

to oht |.ord^s meclialorial office (Petav; H. i, Ac. Theod. Dist. 1. 14). 
fiketH ia that the strength of their eause did not he in the text of 

f Iftjepdbr. IjKetv u Socr.ffli. Athan. in At .i.t, 1 3. Synod 

Ixix. 6 , Hilar. Tnn.iv. 12 • vi. 5. 
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Christ, how fiercely the bishop assaults ard drives us, 
leaving no means untried in his opposition. At leHgth 
he has driven us out of the city, as men without God, 
for dissenting from his public declarations, that, ' As 
God is eternal, sp is His Son: where the Father, there 
the Son ; the Son co-exists in God without a begin- 
ning (or birth): ever generate, an ingenerately-gen- 
crate ; that neither in idea, nor by an instant of time, 
does God precede the Son ; an eternal God, an eternal 
Son ; the Son is from God Himself.’ Since then, 
Kusebius, thy brother of Cssarca, Theodotus, Paulinus, 
&c. . . . and all the Bishops of the Fast declare that 
God exists without origin before the Son, they are 
“ made anathema by Alexander’s sentence ; all but 
Philogonius, Hellanicus, and Macarius, heretical, ill- 
grounded men, who say, one that He is an utterance, 
another an offspring, another co-ingencrate. These 
blasphemies we cannot bear even to hear no, not if 
the heretics should threaten us with ten thousand 
deaths. What, on the other hand, are our statements 
and opinions, our past and present teaching ? that the 
Son is not ingenerate, nor in any way a part of the 
Ingenerate, nor made of any subject-matter t ; but 
that, by the will and counsel of God, He subsisted 
before times and ages, perfect God, Only-begotten, 
unchangeable ; and that before this gener|^(on, or 

^ The Greek of most of these ccientUic expressions W heen^ven j 
of the rest U is as follows men without God, without a 

beglBZiiiig or birth, evefgenerate* iugeneitately*^ 

jgenemte, au utterance, (Psal^ dlv. 1 )^ 

spriug, wpofioXiqt co ii^enerati^ crwaywijTw; of 
matter, 1$ tO'OS. ^ ^ 
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’ creation, or determination, or establishment 8, He was 
notk for H8 is not ingenerate. And we are persecuted 
for sa>^ng. The Son has an origin, but God is unorigi- 
nate; for this we are under persecution, and for 
sa}dng that He is out of nothing, inasmuch as He is 
neither ^art of God, nor of aiy subject-matter. 
Therefore we are persecuted ; tf»e rest 4hou knowcst. 
I pra5^ that thou be strong in the Lord) remembering 
our afflictions, fcllow-Lucianist, truly named Euse- 
bius V' 

2 . The second letter is written in the name of 
himself and his partisans of the Alexandrian Church ; 
wlTo, finding themselves excommunicated, had with- 
drawn to Asia, where they had a field for propagating 
their opinions. It was composed under the direction 
.of Eusebius of Nicomedia, and is far more temperate 
and cautious than the former. 

“ To ^Alexander, our blessed Pope and Bishop, the 
Priests and Deacons send health in the Lord. Our 
hereditary faith, which thou too, blessed Pope, hast 
taught us, is this: — ^We believe in One God, alone in- 
generate, alone everlasting, alone unoriginate, alone 
truly God, alone immortal, alone wise, alone good, 
aloi^e sovereign, alone judge of all, orSainer, and dis- 
penser, unchmxgeable and unalterable, just and good, 
of the Law and the ftophets, and of the New Co- 
venant^ We believe that this God gave birth to the 
Only-begotten Son before age-long times, through 
whqna He has made those ages themselves, and all 
things ; that He generated Him, not in semblance, 

^ motHs are ^eloeted py as being (band in Sciipturc} 

[Vidn Hebk Ecmi.L 4* Prov. wUi* 22, 23.] 

^ tfae pious, oar father, the orthodosj 
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but in truth, giving Him a real subsistence {or fiyfios^ 

. tasis)-, at His own will, so as to be unchangfeable aft<} 
unalterable, God's perTect creature, but not a$>otKer 
creatures. His production, but not as other productions; 
nor as Valentinus maintained, an offspring {probole) / 
nor again, as Manichaeus, a consubstantial part ; nor, 

, as Sabellius, a* Son-Fktlier, which is to make<two out 
of one ; nor, asiHictacas, one torch from anothet^ora 
dame divided into two ; nor, as if He were previously 
in being, and afterwards generated or created again to 
be a Son, a notion condemned by thyself, blessed 
Pope, in full Church and among the assembled 
Clergy ; but, as we affirm, created at the will of Giod 
before times and before ages, and having life and 
being from the Father, who gave subsistence as to 
Him, so to His glorious perfections. For, wlten the 
Father gave to Him the inheritance of all things. He ■■ 
did not thereby deprive Himself of attributes, which 
ate His ingenerately, who is the Source of all things. 

"So there are Three Subsistences (or Persons); 
and, whereas God is the Cause of all things, and 
therefore unoriginate simply by Himself, the Son cm 
the other hand, born of the Father time>apcut> and 
created and established before all p^iods, did not 
exist before He was bom, but being bom of the 
Father time-apart, was brMight into substantive 
existence (subsistence), He alone by the Father^one. 
For He is not eternal, or c^^eternal, or co-ing^erate, 
wi% the Father ; nor hath an existence together unth 
the Father, as if there were two ingenerate Or|gh^ ; lutt 
God is before all things, as being a MonaSi, aud 
Origin of all ; — ^and therefore b^bfe the hlso, As 
indeed we have learned from thee in thy 
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preaching. Znasmuch then as it is from God that lie 
hath His {Icing, and His glorious perfections, and His 
life, and His chaige of all things, for this reason God 
is His Origin, as being His God and before Him. As 
to such phrases as ‘ from Him,’ and ’ from the womb,’ 
and ' issued forth from the Father^ and am come,’ if 
they be tinderstood, as they are 6y aom^ to denote a 
part pf the consubstantial, and a firobfle (offspring), 
then the Father will be of a compound nature, and 
divisible, and changeable, and corporeal ; and thus, 
as far as their words go, the incorporeal God will be 
subjected to the properties of matter. I pray for thy 
* health in the Lord, blessed Pope*.” 

3. About the same time Arius wrote his Thalia, or 
song for banquets and merry-makings, from which^tha 
following is extracted. He begins thus : — "According 
"to the faith of God’s elect, who know God, holy 
children, sound in their creed, gifted with the Holy 
Spirit of God, I have received these things from the 
partakers of wisdom, accomplished, taught of God, 
sund altogether wise. Along their track I have pur- 
sued my course^ with like opinions, — I, the famous 
among men, the much-suffering for God’s glory ; and, 
taught of God, 1 have gained wis<^dm and know- 
led^.” After this exordium, he proceeds to declare, 
“tl&t God ihade the StWi the origin (or beginning) of 

* dgc-iong' periods, irpS oamsvwivi giving Him a real 

\ Son-Father^ otoiraropa [Vide Atb. Tr. p. 
k dtnd ^ f 14^ o ; also tlidyin^ de Trin. iH. 18] ; gave spbsistence, as 
tA ^Im, so to i-Hs glorious p^ections, rh.% Sofas uxfv%mwTT^avroj 
Three Subsistenop®, rpets ^ooYod-ets ; bom time-apart, 
viM> . of a oom^ound nature, crA^eros. The teats to which 

idW are Ps« cx. and Joba xvu aS* 
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creation^ being Himself unoriginate, and adopted 
Him to be His Son ; yho, on the other ha^d, has^no 
property of divinity in His own Hypostasisy nof being 
equal, nor consubstantial with Him ; that God is 
invisible, not only to the creatures created through the 
Son, but to the Son pimself ; that there is a^Trinity, 
but not witl» an equal glory, the Hypostases being 
incommunicable with each other. One infinitely more 
glorious than the other ; that the Father is foreign in 
substance to the Son, ar existing unoriginate ; that 
by God’s will the Son became Wisdom, Power, the 
Spirit, the Truth, the Word, the Glory, and the Image 
of God ; that the Father, as being Almighty, is able 
to give existence to a being equal to the Son, though 
not superior to Him ; that, from the time that He was 
made, being a mighty God, He has hymned the. 
praises of His Superior; that He cannot investigate 
His Father’s nature, it being plain that the originated 
cannot comprehend the unoriginate ; nay, that He 
does not know His own*/’ 

4, On the receipt of the letter from Arius, which was 
the first document here exhibited, Eusebius of Nico- 
media addressed a letter to Paulinus of Tyre, of which 
the following is an extract : — '‘We have neither heard 
of two Ingenerates, nor of One divided into two, sub-' 
jected to any material affectioiT ; but of One Ingene*- 
rate, and one generated by Him really ; not frqpsi His , 
substance, not partaking of«the nature of the Ingene-i 
rate>«at aU, but made altogether other than He in 

« m 

* Incommteiicsible, dp^m/iucrot,, (this 19 in 9|)po9iti0n to Jthe 
or c^nherence} ; foreign in substance iivot 
investigate! 
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nature and in power, though made after the perfect 
liksness o^the character and ea^ellence of His Maker. 

. , . «Bht, if He were of Him in the sense of ' from 
Him» as if a i>art of Him, or from the effluence of His 
substance^. He would not be spoken of (in Scripture) 
as created or established . . . foi* what exists as being 
from the Ingenerate ceases to be created or estab- » 
lishcd, as being from its origin ingerterate. But, if 
His being called generate suggests the idea that He 
is made out of the Father’s substance, and has from 
Him a sameness of nature, we know that not of Him 
, alone docs Scripture use the word ‘ generate,’ but also 
ofthings altogether unlike the Father in nature. For 
it says of men, ‘ I have begotten sons and exalted 
them, and they have set Me at nought ;’ and, ‘ ThoS 
.hast left the God who begat thee;’ and in other 
instances, as ‘Who has given birth to the drops of 
dew ? ’ . . . Nothing is of His substance ; but all 
things are made at His will” 

5. Alexander, in his public accusation of Arius and 
his party to Alexander of Constantinople, writes thus ; 
— ** Th^ say that once the Son of God was not, 
and that He,' who before had no existence, was at 
length mads^ made such, when He was made, as 
any other man is by Mature. Numbering the Son 
of God among creat^ things, they are but con- 
srstenlkkih adding that He is of an alterable nature, 
capahfe^of idrtue and vice> . . . When it is urged on 
tliefo Ibat the Saviovur differs from others, called sons 
Cxod, by the unchangeableness of His nature, 
att^i^p^ing off aU ceverenc^ th^r answer, that God, 

, * denera^, Ytyovoti efBuenee of His sabstanoe, i^&iroppo&ia 
tMlnjr fiom the Ingenerate, Ik tow dytjvijTOW 
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foreknowing and foreseeing His obedience, chose Him 
out of all creatures ; cb^ose Him, 1 say, not z.s pos$(^- 
ing aught by nature zmd prerogative above the t>thers 
(since, as they say, there is no Son of God by nature), 
nor bearing any peculiar relation towards God ; but, as 
being, as well as others, of an alterable nature, and 
preserved fro^m fallirig by the pursuit and ekercisc of 
virtuous conduct ; so that, if Paul or Peter had flnade 
such strenuous progress, they would have gained a 
sonship equal to His.” 

In another letter, which was addressed to the 
Churches, he says, “ It is their doctrine, that * God 
was not always a Father’, that ‘ the Word of God has 
not always existed, but was made out of nothing ; for 
the self-existing God made Him, who once was not, 
out of what once was not. . . . Neither is He like the 
Father in substance, nor is He the true and natural 
Logos of the Father, nor His true Wisdom, but one of 
His works and creatures ; and He is catachrestically 
the Word and Wisdom, inasmuch as He Himself was 
made by the proper Logos of God, and by that 
Wisdom which is in God, by which God made all 
things, and Him in the number. I|ence He is 
mutable and alterable by nature, as Other rational’ 
beii^ ; and He is foreign and external ^ God's sub> 
stance, being excluded from^. He was piade for 
our sakes, iu. order that God might create Us bv Him 
as by an instrument ; and He would not haw had 
st^tetence, had not God willed our making.’ 
oii6*‘^ked'them, if the Word of-'#od could change^ as 
the devil changed i Xhey scrupled not to ansteery 
‘Certainly, He oanV” 

* like in subsutike, -ilitoMf Kor’ oi<riotv [Thia, as yu aSacM > 

WParJs. in th« lIoiiKitaslan. the eymM of die RoaeUans or 
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iKorQ than enough has now b^n said in explanation 
of a controversy, the very sound of which must be 
painful to any one who has a loving faith in the 
Divinity of the Son. Yet so it has been ordered, that 
He whoavas once lifted up to the g&zc of the world, 
and hid not His face from contumely, ha% again been 
subjected to rude scrutiny and dishonour in the pro- 
mulgation of His religion to the world. And His 
true followers have been thfemselves obliged in His 
defence to raise and fix their eyes boldly on Him, as 
if yfe were one of themselves, dismissing the natural 
reverence, which would keep them ever at His feet. 
The subject may be dismissed with the following^ 
remarks : — 

• I. First, it is obvious to notice the unscriptural 
character of thp arguments on which the heresy was 
founded. It is true that the Arians did not neglect to 
support their case from such detached portions of the 
Inspired Volumenaafe^ suited their purpose ; but still it 
can never be said that they showed that earnest desire 
of sacred truth# and careful search into its documents, 
which alone mark the Christian inquirer. The ques- 
tion is not riftrely whether they confined themselves 
to Ifie language of hut whether they began 

with the study of it. Doubtless, to forbid in contro- 
versy Sb use of all woi^s but those whbh actually 
occur in Scripture, is a suflerstition, an encroachment 
(Mji Scripture liberty,')tnd an impediment to freedom 

(WtabW and fJuraMe, rptirroi aal eaduded, Air*<rx«ei>ur’ 
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of thought ; and especially unrea,sonable, considering 
that a traditional system of theoldgy, consMent T^th, 
but independent of, Scripture, has existed In the 
Church from the Apostolic age. Why art thou in 
that excessive slavery to the letter/’ says Gregory 
Nazianzen, “and employest a Judaical wisdom, dwel- 
ling upon cyllables, while letting slip idealities ? 
Suppose, on thy saying twice five, or twice se*^en, 1 
were to understand thence ten or fourteen ; or, if I 
spoke of a man, when thou hadst named an animal 
rational and mortal, should I in that case appear to 
thee to trifle? How could I so appear, in merely 
expressing your own meaning 5 ? ” But, inasmuch as 
this liberty was an evangelical privilege, which might 
T)e allowed to the Arian disputants, on the other hand 
it was a dangerous privilege also, ever to be subjected 
to a profound respect for the sacred text, a cautious 
adherence to the whole of the doctrfite therein con- 
tained, and a regard also for those received statements, 
which, though not given to us as ijispired, probably 
arc derived from inspired teacherK Now the most 
liberal admission which can be made in behalf of the 
Arians, is, to grant that they did nothin controversy 
throw aside the authority of Scripture aitogethef; 
that is, proclaim themselve^ unbelievers ; for it is 
evident that they took onljPjust so mucli of it as 
would affofij them a basis for erecting their sjjgt?epi of ^ 
heresy by ^n abstract logical process. The meref ' 

*9 

^ FeCav* 5, [Athanasius ever eaaUs the tbeolpg^ical sealift ov^r 
the words, whether sacred or eeclt^Masttcai, which are its vehs<ite,aadihiB 
even to tlie apparent withhold ing of the syihMl 6ptoQv&wv^ '^^ds 
iU 3, and Ath. Tr. vol. L, notes pp. 163, 2ia, 214, 23I, &c.] 
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words FMher an<| Son," " birth,” origin,” &c., were 
all^tbat tli^ postulated of revealed authority for thtir 
argument ; they professed to do all the rest for them- 
selves* The meaning of these terms in their context, 
the illustration which they afford to each other, and, 
much qporc, the divine doctrirye considered as one 
undivided message, variously exhibited and dispersed j 
in thfe various parts of Scripture, were^'cxcluded from 
the consideration of controversialists, who thought 
that truth was gained by disputing instead of investi- 
gating* 

» 2. Next, it will be observed that, throughout their 

discussions, they assumed as an axiom, that there 
could be no mystery in the Scripture doctrine respect- 
ing the nature of God. In this, indeed, they did but 
• follow the example of the contemporary spurious 
theologies ; though their abstract mode of reasoning 
from the mere force of one or two Scripture terms, 
necessarily forced them more than other heretics into 
the use and avQj/j^ of the principle. The Sabellian, 
to avoid myster^denied the distinction of Persons in 
the Divine Nature. Paulus, aivd afterwards Apollina- 
ris, for the same reason, denied the 'existence of two 
Intelligent Principles at once, the Word and the 
human soul, in tho^^gerson of Christ. The Arians 
adopted both errors?^ Yet what is a mystery in 
docitetie> but a difficulty or inconsistency in the intel- 
lectual expression of it And what reason is there 
for supposing, that^Kevelation addresses itself to the 
- inteilect^ except so far as intellect is necessary for con- 
and 6xing jts^truthp on the heart? Why are 
We not content to take and use what is given u^with- 
<fnt a^tdng questions? The Catholics, on the other 
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hand, pursued the intellectuftl .Mf'estigat|on hf the 
doctrine, under the guidance of Scripture aujd Tra- 
dition, merely as far as some immediate necessily 
called for it ; and cared little, though one mode of 
expression seemed incon Jstent with another. Thus, 
they developed the notion of “ substatue ” against the 
Pantheists, 6f the "Hypostatic Word'’ against the 
Sabellians, of the “ Internal Word ’’ to meet the 
imputation of Ditheism ; still they did not use these 
formulae for any thing beyond shadows of sacred truth, 
symbols witnessing against the speculations into 
which the unbridled intellect fell. , 

Accordingly, they were for a time inconsistent with 
each other in the minor particulars of their doctrinal 
statements, being far more bent on opposing error, 
than on forming a theology : — inconsistent, that is, 
before the experience of controversy and the voice of 
tradition had detached them from less accurate or 
advisable expressions, and made them correct, or at 
least compare and adjust their sny^eral declarations 
Thus, some said that there was tmt one hypostasis, 
meaning substance, in God ; others tjiree hypostases, 
meaning Subsistences or Persons ; and dOmO spoke of 
one usia, meaning substance, while otiiera spoke of 
more than one usia. Sonse^lowedi Some ejected, 
the terms probole and homoUsion, accotding as. th^ 
were guided by the prevailing heresy of the and . 
' by their own.g‘u(^:ment hoW best to meet it S<mie ' 
rspoltf of the Son as existing frc»n everlasting in the 
>l3wiae Mind; others implied Jihat, the Logon was 
en^aating, and became the Son in time. >$(%e 
ai^fted tiiat He was unoriginate, others 
Some, when interrogated by heretics, taught that H<e 
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was bom^f the at the Father’s will ; others, 

frcfiai |{4a nature, not His will ; others, neither wi{h 
His willing nor not willing^. Some declared that 
God was in number Three ; others, that He was 
numerically One ; while to others it perhaps appeared 
more pliilosophicat to exclude .the idea of number 
altt^^her, in discussions about that' Mysterious 
Nabul'e, which is beyond comparison with itself, 
whether viewed as Three or One, and neither falls 
under nor involves any conceivable species?. 

In all these various statements, the object is clear 
» and unexceptionable, being merely that of protesting 
and practically guarding against dangerous deductions 
from the Scripture doctrine ; and the problem implied 
in all of them is, to determine how this end may best 
•be effected. There arc no signs of 'an intellectual 
curiosity in the tenor of these Catholic expositions, 
prying Into things not seen as yet ; nor of an ambition 
to acemnt for the representations of the truth given 
us in the sacred jydtings. But such a temper is the 
very characteristic of the Arian disputants. They 
insisted on taking the terms of Scripture and of the 
Church for inbre than they signified^, and expected 
thei^ c^poneats to admit inferences altogether foreign 
to the theol^ji^ senge in which they were really 
used. Hence, they so^times accused the orthodox 
of bMwsy^ sotneti|pe& of self-contradiction. The 
Fathers of the Church ■have come down to us 
lo^ed with Ihe imputation of the strangest errors, 

ited truths, which heresies only 

'* JlDMin, too. ftc Petav. 8 . ( 14, 1 j. iS, , 

t Wf 13* , 
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fca^. II. 


shared among themselves writar$" been 

wanting in modern times, from malevolence or care- 
lessness, to aggravate these charges. The mystery of 
their creed has been converted into an evidence of 
concurrent heresies. To believe in the actual Incar- ^ 
nation of the Eternal Wisdom, has been treated, not 
as orthodox^^, but as an Ariano-SabcllianismS. To 
believe that the Son of God was the Logc^, was 
Sabellianism ; to believe that the pre-existent X«Qg08 
was the Son of God, was»Valcntinianism. Gregory of 
Neo-Caesarea was called a Sabellian, because he spoke 
of one substance in the Divine Nature ; he was called 
a forerunner of Arius, because he said that Christ was 
^ a creature. Origen, so frequently accused of Arianism, 
seemed to be a Sabellian, when he said that the Son 
was the Auto»aletheia, the Archetypal Truth. Athen- 
agoras is charged with Sabellianism by the very writer 
(Petau), whose general theory it is that he Was one of 
those Platonizing Fathers who anticipated Arius 9. 
Alexander, who at the opening ojf the controversy, 
was accused by Arius of Sabellianizing, has in these 
latter times been detected by the flippant Jortin to be 
an advocate of Semi-Arianism *, which '^lyas the peculiar 
enemy and assailant of Sabellianism ilt all its forms. 
The celebrated word, homn^^on, hj^not escaped a 
similar contrariety of chaig^ Ariuh Ikhnself ascribes 
it to tiie Manichees ; the Sen^-Afians ai^^ncyra . 
anathematize it, as Sabellian. It is in tltesame S|>ii& 


fljjrum ww veri>uu 

recte ifiki mcduliis 


^ DcfcsiBS# 111. jl* ( 
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that Ariu!^ in hH^jl^ai' to Eusebius, scoffs at thp 
“ etShaal birth,” and the ” ingenerate generatioi^* as 
ascribed t6 the Son in the orthodox theology ; as if 
the inconsistency, which the words involved, when 
taken in their full sense, were a sufficient refutation of 
the heavenly truth, of which tltcy*are,^^each in its 
place, J:he partial and relative expression. 

The Catholics sustained these charges witli a 
prudence, which has (humanly speaking) secured 
• the success of their cause, though it has availed little 
to remove tlie calumnies heaped upon themselves. 
Th^great Dionysius, who has himself been defamed 
by the “ accuser of the brethren,” declares perspicu- 
ously the principle of the orthodox teaching. “ Tiie 
particular expressions which I have used,” he says, in 
Ms defence, “cannot be taken separate from each 
other .... whereas my opponents have taken two 
bald words of mine, and sling them at me from a 
distance ; not understanding, that, in the case of 
subjects, partially known, illustrations foreign to them 
in nature, nay, inconsistent with each other, aid the 
inquiry a.” 

However, thU Catholics of course considered it a 
doty to removq, ais far as they could, their own verbal 
iiKon&istencies,j|ra|>to saftilion one form of expression. 


in ^cl) case, among the many which 
_ >^opted. '^enc^ distinctions were ,made 

unmade, ori^t and cause, af 
^JppPl^ese, clear and intelligible as 
MIp in and valuame, btith as faci^ 

^*^^8 wjgutnei^ and disabusing the perpleScW 
Mg;|ltgped‘;to%tfll^etical part^jjtt opporbpdSty 
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f>f a new misrepresentation. MiflSiBevef <^e tjlr&iodox 
writers showed an anxiety to reconcile and 
nate their own expressions, the charge of Manichf^sm 
was urged against them ; as if to dwell upon, were to 
rest in the material images which were the signs of the 
unknown tmths.' Thus the phrase, ** Light ^f Light,” 
the orthodo^x and almost apostolic emblem of the 
derivation of the Son from the Father, as symbolizing 
Their inseparability, mutual relation, and the separate 
fulness and exact parallelism and unity of Their 
perfections, was interpreted by the gross conceptions 
of the Manichaean Hieracas^. ^ » 

3. When in answer to such objections the Catholics 
' dpnied that they attached other than a figurative 
meaning to •their words, their opponents suddenly 
turned round, and professed the figurative meaning of 
the terms to be that which they themselves advocated. 
This inconsistency in their mode of conducting the 
argument deserves notice. It has already been in- 
stanced in the original argument of Arius, who main- 
tained, that, since the word Son m its literal sense 
included among other ideas that of a beginning of 
being, the Son of God had had a beginning or was 


The CK ©€ov was trtated et Bcov lirr^ ical 

iy«vuti<T€u avTfw o 0€^, w €tsrfi|jp|K 4l|*9ptT<£(rcai!l 

^ itc idftria^f 'Owovv 4 

^ yevvf V 4 <ne*«crTaXi^ 4 ^ 

wrioTff* £pl|^. H«r. Ixix. i|U €0 take the ot^«ctk>a 
4iAsfft.at Nicsea to&e hpM6cru^ by and some <«nti 
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cr^at^ and 4;hev4||he was not really a Son of God 
alloi It w& on account of such unscrupulous dexterity 
in the controversy, that Alexander and Athanasius 
give them the title of chameleons. “They are as 
variable and uncertain in their opinions,” (says the 
latter,) chameleons in their celodr. When refuted, 
they la«^ confused, and when examifled they arc 
perplexed ; however, at length they recover their 
assurance, and bring forward some evasion. Then, if 
this in turn is exposed, tfaey'do not rest till they have 
devised some new absurdity, and, as Scripture says, 
^meditate vain things, so that they may secure the 
pri^il^e of being profaneV 

Let us, however, pursue the Arians on their neu^ 
ground of allegory. It has been already observed, 
J:hat th^ explain the word Only-beg»tten in the sense 
of only-created; and considered the oneness of the 
Father and Son to consist in an unity of character 
and will, such as exists between God and His Saints, 
not in nature. 

Now, surely, the temper of mii)d, which had re- 
course to such ^ comparison between Christ and us, to 
defend a hereiSy, was still more odious, if possible, 
th^ the original impiety of the heresy itself. • Thus, 
the honours graug^usly J^stowed upon humem nature, 
as well as the ^puidescending self-abasement of our 
, made to subserve the cause of the blas- 

{^emer. It is a known pdluliarity of the message of 
mercy, that it view Chprchwf Chfist as if clotlicd 
or hiddeSit within, the glcuylof ii^ who ran-' 
somed it ; so thact there is no name or beIoagti%.. 
. which is not in aHWoadary^'nsc 
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applied to the reconciled pcnitertjt^ As^our Lord h 
the Priest and King of His Tedeemed, tl|ey,^as 
members of Him, are accounted kings and priests 
also. They are said to be Christs, or the anointed, to 
partake of the Divine Nature, to be the well-beloved of 
- God, His sons, one Vfrith Him, and heirs of glory ; in 
order to express the fulness and the transcendent 
excellence of the blessings gained to the SaiAtS by 
Christ. In all these forms of speech, no religious 
mind runs the risk of conf\|sing its own privileges 
with the real prerogatives of Him who gave them ; 
yet it is obviously difficult in argument to discrimi^^^te 
between the primary and secondary use of the words, 
and to elicit and exhibit the delicate reasons lying in 
the context of Scripture for conclusions, which the 
common sense of a Christian is impatient as well as 
shocked to hear disputed. Who would so trifle with 
words, to take a parallel case, as to argue that, because 
Christians are said by St John to know all things,” 
that therefore God is not omniscient in a sense 
infinitely above man’s highest intelligence ? 

It may be observed, moreoveryrtltal;«the Arians were 
inconsistent in their application of the allegorical rule, 
by which they attempted to interpret Scripture ; and 
showed as great deficiency in thdr p|iilosophical con- 
ceptions of God, as in their practicSIMevotion to Him. 
They seem to have fanciest} that some of His aSSts were « 
#more comprehensible than others, and might aSdord- 
..ingly«>be made 4he basis on whlcft t]^ rest might be 
dnterperetec^ifThey referred the dMne^gnnesis or 

to ‘me notion of creation ; but creatioh is in 
factw mysti^t'lh^us as the divine we^ 

are as little understai^ ourHal^ 
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*we speak of thf^^orld’s being brought out of 
noting at* God’s word, as when wc confess that His 
Etemaf Perfections are reiterated, without being 
doubled, in the person of His Son. “ How is it,” asks 
Athanasius, "that the impious men dare to speak 
flippanil]| on subjects too sacred /o approach, mortals 
as ^ey are, and incapable of explaining^ even God’s ’ 
worlorupon earth ? Why do I say. His tfarthly works? 
I^et them treat of themselves, if so be they can investi- 
gate their own nature ; yet venturous and self-confi- 
dent, they tremble not tJefore the glory of God, which 
•Angels are fain reverently to look into, though in 
nature and rank far more excellent than they 5.” 
Accordingly, he argues that nothing is gained by 
resolving one of the divine operations into another * 
that to mak^ when attributed to God, is essentially 
distinct from the same act when ascribed to man, as 
incomprehensible as to give birth or beget 6 ; and 
consequently that it is our highest wisdom to take the 
truths of ^ripture as we find them ther^ and use 
them for the purposes for which thqr are vouchsafed, 
witliout proceedi^ accurately to systematize them ot- 
to explain them away. Far from elucidating, we are 
evidently enfeebling the revealed doetrine, by substi- 
tuting only-created for only-begotten ; for if the words 
are synonytnoujv why should the latter be insisted on 
in S^pture ? Accordingly, it is proper to make a 
distlnetion between the ^primary dnd the literal 
meaiuag of a term. All the terms which human 
lani^agii a^^as to the Supreme 

* Malt, sa, 1 6. 

* .Atbam de Deer, Nic. ir t vide also Greg-, tiisa* Orat. 5^* 


Bein^ may perhaps 
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be more or less figurative ; butn^tkeir primary- wid ‘ 
secondary meaning may still rexfikin as tlistjincf» as 
when they ate referred to ea^ly objects. We need 
not give up the primary meaning of tire word SifH as 
opposed to the secondary sense of adoption, beca>ase 
we forbear to usedt i^ its literal and materiaL sense. 

4. This bsing the general character of the Arias 
reasonings, it Vs natural to inquire what was the^bhject 
towards which they tended. Now it will be found, 
that this audacious and elaborate sophistry could not 
escape one of two conclusions the establishment 
either of a sort of ditheism, or, as the more practical^ 
alternative, of a mere humanitarianism as regards%ir 
Lord ; either a heresy tending to paganism, or the 
‘virtual atheism of philoso^y. If the professions of 
the Arians are to be believed, they confessed ouc 
Lord to be God, God in all respects full and perfiect, 
yet at the same time to be infinitely distant from the 
perfections of the One Eternal Cause. Here at once 
they are committed to a ditheism ; but Athanasius 
drives them on to the extreme of polytheism, “ Ifi" 
he says, “ the Son were an objec^ jof worship for 
His transcendent gloiy, then every subordinate being 
is bound to worship his superior But so repulsive 
is the notion of a secondary God both to reason, and 
much more to Christianity, that th^xeal tendency of 
Arianism lay towards the sole remaining alteHiaitive, , 
the humanitarian doctriitfi;.— Its essential a^eeeiEwnt 
vrith the heresy of Pauhis has already been incidentaSy * 

4 it ditTmed from it only when the pnesdune <n 
contrd'Nrsy tequired it Its history is the pneidl' bf 

* Cttdw. InteQ. Sjrst. 4« f 3^ TVtaar. H. ^ 
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• this. It started with a boldness not inferior to that 
of Faulus ;tobutas as it was attacked, it sudden^ 

coiiSd itself into a defensive posture, and plunged 
amid -the thickets of verbal controversy. At first it 
had not scrupled to admit the peccable nature of the 
Son ; but it soon learned to disgpise such conse- 
quences ii its doctrine, and avowed that,^n matter of 
fact, Jfle WM indefectible. Next it borrowed the 
language of Platonism, which, witliout committing it 
to any real renunciation of^its former declarations, 
admitted of the dress of a high and almost enthusiastic 
^iety. Then it professed an entire agreement with the 
^aliiolics, except as to the adoption of’ the single 
word consubstetntial, which they urged upon ih and 
concerning which, it afiectat to entertain conscientious* 
scruples. At this time it was ready to confess that 
bur Lord was the true God, God of God, bom time- 
apart, or before all time, and not a creature as other 
creatures, but peculiarly the Son of God, and His 
accurate Image. Afterwards, changing its ground, it 
protested, as we shall sec, against non-scriptural 
expressions, of which itself had been the chief in- 
ventor ; and proposed an union of all opinions, on 
the comprehensive basis of a creed, in which the Son 
should be merely declared to be “ in alt tilings like the 
J^a0er,” or simply “ like Hint." This versatility of 
prpfe^on Is an illustration of the character given of 
till ^ia'tts by Aldianasius,.some pages back, which is 
exemplified in their conduct at the Council in 
whidh thC3^ wore condemned ; but it is here adduced 
tb ditow thei danger to which the Church was ^posed 
fmm a party who had fixed tenet; except tj^t of 
O|ip«ji{tioh to the true notion of Christ’s diviniq||||| ai^ 
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whose teaching, accordingly, had no firm footing of 
iilternal consistency to rest upon, till it deapended to 
the notion of His simple humanity, that is,*to the 
doctrine of Artemas and Paulus, though they too, as 
well as Arius, had enveloped their impieties in such 
admissions and professions, as assimilated it more or 
• less in appearance to the Faith of the '^Catholic 
Church. • ^ 

The conduct of the Arians at Nicaea, as referred to, 
was as follows. When the Bishops in Council 
assembled,” says Athanasius, an eye-witness, ** were 
desirous of ridding the Church of the impious expres-^ 
sions invented by Arius, * the Son is out of nothhtg^ 

* is a creatiirej ' once was noL* * of an alterable nature^ 
^and perpetuating those mimich we receive on the 
authority of Scripture, that the Son is the Only- 
begotten of God by nature, the Word, Power, the sole 
Wisdom of the Father, vexf God, as the Apostle 
John says, and as Paul, the Radiance of His glory, 
and the express Image of His Person ; the Eusebians, 
influenced by their own heterodoxy, said one to 
another, ‘ Let us agree to this ; for we too are of God, 

there being one God, of whom are all things.’ 

The Bishops, however, discerning their cunning, and 
the artifice adopted by their impiety, in order to 
express more clearly the ^ of Gvd^ wrote down *of 
G<^’s substance^ creatures being said to be * c^God* 
^as not existing of themselves without caus^ but 
having an origin of their production ; but the Son being 
pecufiarly of the substance of the Father, ^ , Again, 

on thelBishops asking the few advocates of Arianism 
present, whether they allowed the Son to be, not a 
creatwe^ but the sole Power, Wisdom, and Xipfiage, ' 
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* etem«t and in all ipespects®, of the Father, and very 
Gq^, the iallowers of Eusebius were detected making 
signs to each other, to express that this also could be 
applied to ourselves. * For we too,’ they said, ‘ are 
called in Scripture the image and glory of God ; we 
are saidjto live always . . . There are many powers ; 
thi^ locust :s called in Scripture "a great power." , 
Nay^that we are God’s own sons, is proved expressly 
from' the text, in which the Son calls us brethren. 
Nor does their assertion, that He is very (true) God, 
distress us ; He is very God, because He was made 

^ such.’ This was the unprincipled meaning of the 
AAans. But here too the Bishops, seeing through 
their deceit brought t<»ether from Scripture, the 
radiance, source and stfeam, express Ims^e of Pereon* 
In Thy Light we shall sfee 'light,’ ‘I Smd the Father 
are one,’ and last of all, expressed themselves more 
clearly and concisely, *1n the phrase ‘ consubstantial 
with the Father ; ’ for all that was beforesaid has this 
meaning. As to their complaint about non-scriptural 
phrases, they themselves are evidence of its futility. 
It was they who begain with their impious expressions ; 
for, after theii ’ Out of nothing,’ and ‘ Once was not,’ 
going beyond Scripture in order tof be impious, how 
they make it a grievance^ that, in condemning them, 
we go beyond Scripture, in order to be pk>u|*.’* iThe 
last noiark is important ; even those trae^L^alshite- 
m^te of the Catholic doctrine, whidi^'moih more 
expifeit riiaa Scripture^ had not as yet; when the 
controversy began, taken the shape of formulze. It 
i^aa the Arian defined propostitions of the ^ me of 

> tbrojiMlXXiucroi'. ^ 

* Athan. Ep. ad Afroa., 5 , 6 , 
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nothing” and the jiik^ which caU^d for the imposition 
oibthe “ consubstattHal” « * 

It has sometimes been said, that the Cethc^ics 
anxiously searched for some ofiensive test, which 
might operate to the exclusion of the A>‘ians. Tins is 
not correct, inasmuch sis they have no need to search; 

, the “from ^od's substatice ” having been^ openly 
denied by tha Arians, five years before the Cov^cil, 
and no practical distinction between it smd the tliffsuh~ 
stantie^ existing, till tlie^era of Basil and his Sesii- 
Ariana Yet, had it been lusccssary, doubtless it 


would have been their duty to seek for a tesrbf this 
t* nature ; nay, to urge upon the heretical teachers ' 
plain consequences jql their dOf^Stne, and to drive 
them into the adoption of These consequences 

are certain of being elicit||||(0||^ long'^run ; and it is 
but equitable to anticipate in the petsons of tlie* 
heresia^chs, rather thfip to siSfer them gradually to 
unl^;^ a|}d $pre|^ far and wid« after their day^4t^ 
pin^hejfaitli of®eir deluded aiW less guilty foUowc^ 
litany a man \A 3 old be deterred from outst^tping the 


trv0f could he see the end of his course from the 
beginning. !]^he Arians felt this, and therefore resisted 
a d aW g gtf on, would at once expose them to the 

cond^natiaji td* all serious men. In this lies the 
di^eten^^iy^weeii the treatment due to an individual 
in ^^Hurapd to one who is confident enov^ to 
I^KdSpHBH^ovations why^ he has originated, ^ The 
from us the mbst afiectionatesyn^athy, 
g^d the most considerate attention. The latter ^oUSkl 
tneet wi^ no' mercy ; he assumes the o^Sce of the 
Tempb^, and, so far forth as his error goes, mi»t he 


dealt with by the competent author!^, as if he srettt 
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embodied' £v9. Tospare him is a f^e and dangerous 
pi^. Xtds to endanger the souls i^f*fhousand$^ an<f it 
if uncharitable towards himself. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE ECUMENICAL COUNCIL OF NICAJA 
IN TilE REIGN OF CONSTANTINE. 

r 

SECTION I. 

HISTORY OF the NICENE COUNCIL. 

The authentic account proceedings of the 

Nicene Council is not extant*. » It has in consequence' 
been judged expedient to put together in the fore- 
going Chapter jiBiiatever was necessary for the ex- 
planation of the Catholic and Arian creeds, and the 
controversy concerning them, rather than to reserve 
an|||>ortion of the doctrinal discussion for the present, 
though in some respects the more appropriate place 
for iilB iotrodnetion. Here then the transactions at 
Nkset shall'be reviewed in their political or ecclesias- 
tical 

Ht * T H 

^ Hist. Gone. Nic. § I. The rest of this TMlme is 

following anthotklest Eusebius, Vit. SocraifiSt 

So^Eonten* andnraeodoFet, Hist. Eccles., the varioijts historical tracts nf 
j;i.tliaiilliius, Epiphamus Haer. Ixik. Ixxiii., and ^e Am Cotkc3iligram« 
Oi modems, especially Tillcmont and Petavius; that, Maintbcutg^s 
History of Arianism, the Benedictine Life of Athanasius, Cavt^S Life of 
Athanasius and Literary Historv- Gibbon’s Roman flistonr and Mr, 
Bridges* Reign of Constantine. 
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T. 

ArWks first published his heresy about the year 319. 
With his turbulent conduct in 306 and a few years 
later we are not here concerned. After this date, in 
313, he ^is said, on the death oi Achillas, to have 
aspired to the primacy of the Egyptian Church ; and, 
accQiiding to Philostorgius 2, the historian of his party, 
a writer of little credft, to have generously resigned 
his claims in favour of Alq;x:ander, who was Elected. 
His ambitious character renders it not improbable that 
^ he was a candidate for the vacant dignity ; but, if so, 
thS difference of age between himself and Alexander, 
which must have been considerable, would at once 
account for the elevation^ of the'latter, and be» arf 
^evidence of the indecency "of Arius^n becoming a 
competitor at all. 'His first attack on the Catholic 
doctrine was conducted with an openness which, con- 
sidering the general ^uplicity of his party, is the most 
honourable trait in his character. In a public meeting 
of the clergy of Alexandria, he accused his diocesan 
of Sabellianism ; an insult which Alexander, 4 |bm 
deference to the talents and learning of the objector,^ 
sustained with somewhat too littEsf of the dimity 
befitting "the ruler of the people.” The mischief 
which ensued from his misplaced meekness was con- 
sidesiible. Arius was one of the public preachers of 
Aleicandria ; and, as some suppose, Master of the 
Catechetical SchooL Oth^ of the city Presbyters 
were stimulated by his example to similar irregu- 
larities. CoUuthus, Caxponas, and Sarmatas began to 
form each hts own party fo a Church which Mdetius 
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had already troubled ; and CoUuthus went.so far as to 
pSomulgate an heretical dodl^ne, and to fStmd a sect 
Still hoping to settle these disorders widiout the 
exercise of his episcopal power, Alexander summoned 
,, a meeting of his clergy, irf which Arius was allowed 
to state his doctrines freely, and to argua in their 
defence ; and, whether from a desire not to over- 
bear the discilssion, or from 4istrust in his own power 
of accurately expressing the truth, and anxiety about 
the charge of heresy brought against himself, the 
Primate, thdugh in no wise a man of feeble mind, is 
said to have refrained from committing himself on^thet 
controverted subject, **applauding,” as Sozomen tells 
us, sometimes the one party, sometimes the other^.*' 
*At* length the error of Arius appealed to be of so 
serious and confirmed a nature, that countenance of it 
would have been sinful. It began to spread beyond 
the Alexandrian Church ; the indecision of Alexander 
excited the murmurs of the Catholics ; till, called 
unwillingly to the discharge of a severe duty, he gave 
public evidence of his real indignation against the 
blasphemies which he had so long endured, by excom- 
.''muniicating Arius with his followers. 

This proceeding, obligatory as it was on a Christian 
Bi^op, and ratified by the concurs ei^^ce of a xsTOvineird 
Council, and exped^nt even for the immediate in- 
terests of Christianity, had other Churcbes'*i>een 
equally honest in their alliance to the true £a!t3^ 
hiud ^ effect of increasing the influence of Aiiu^ by 
him upon his fellow-Lucianists of the sival 
dioceses of the East, and giving notoriety to hhF nunAe 
and tenets, in C^ypt, indeed, he h^ already heen^iiiq^' 

• See. i. 14. 
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I 

ported t^the Meletiau^action ; which, in spite of its 
inOfes^ion of orthodoi^l tx>ntinued in alliance vcfth 
him, through jealousy of the Church, even after he 
had fallen into heresy, ^ut the countenance of these 
schismatics was of smalf consideration, compared witfax 
the pouferful aid fiankly tendered him, on his cxcom- 
mnnJeation, by the leading men in the Igrcat Catholia« 
conimunities of Asia Minor and the j^ast. Caesarea 
was the first place to afford him a retreat from Alex- 
andrian orthodoxy, where he received a cordial 
reception from the learned Eusebius, Mitropolitan of 

* Palestine ; while Athanasius, Bishop of Anazarbus in 
Cilicia, and others, did not h^itatc, by letters on his 
behalf, to declare their concurrence with him in the 
full extent of his heresy. Eusebius eyen declared'that 

• Christ was not very or true God ; and his assixiate 
Athanasius asserted, that He was in the number of 
the hundred sheep of the parable, that is, one of the 
creatures of God. 

Yet, in spite of the countenance of these and other 
eminent men, Arius found it difficult to maintain his 
ground against the general indignation whid§ his 
heresy excited. He was resolutely, opposed by Phildf*- 
gonsjs, PatHarch of Antioch, and Macarius of Jerusa- 
lem ; who promptly answered the call made upon 
by Alexander, in his circulars addressed to the 
Churches. In the meanwhile Eusebius of 
Nlbomcdia» the early fri^d of Arius, and the eccle- 
siastical advisor Constantia, the Emperor's sister, 
declared in has favour; and offered him a refuge, 
he readily acceded, from the growing unpopu- 
which attended hint in Palestine. Supported 
the pafroUage of so powerful a prelate, Adus was 
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nQw scarcely to be considered in the position of a 
schismatic or an outcast. |li|^sumed in ccmseque^ce 
a more calm and respectful demeanour towards Alex- 
ander ; imitated the courteous language of his friend ; 
and in his Epistle, which was introduced into the 
foregoing Chapter, addresses his diocesan tHth stu- 
dious humility, and defers or appeals to previous 
statements made by Alexander himself on the^cloo- 
trine in dispute^. At this time also he seems to have 
corrected and completed *his system. George, aft^r^ 
wards Bishop of Laodicea, taught him an evasion for 
the orthodox test God^" by a reference to i Cor. 
xl 12. Astcrius, a sophist of Cappadocia, advocated 
the secondary sense of the word Logos as applied to 
Christ, with a reference to such passages as Joel ii. 25 ; 
and, in order to explain away the force of the word 
** Only-begottcny {fiovoyevri%) maintained, that to 
Christ alone out of all creatures it had been given, 
to be fashioned under the immediate presence and 
perilous weight of the Divine Hand. Now too, as it 
appears, the title of True God ” was ascribed to Him 
by the heretical party ; the ^^ofan alterable nature'^ was 
* withdrawn ; and an admission of His actual indefecti- 
bility substituted for it. The heresy being thus placed 
on a less exceptionable basis, the influence of Eusebius 
was exerted in Councils both in Bithynia and Palei^ne; 
in which Arius was acknowledged, and more urgent . 
solicitations addressed to .mexander, with the view of 
his re-admiSsion into the Church. 

^ [Alexatidec*s siding with Aiius, was nothing mofa than his 4 isd^lin« 
ing the views of the Five Fathers, vide sopr. pp. 202, S20 1 aWo A^pendis^ ' 
No. 2, yA'3nja%g, As to the Arian evasions which vido^^upr. 

216, 938, drc.3 
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BECT. 1.1, the Nicene Council. 

» 

This the history ^ the controversy for the fiKt 
fouf OB five years of its^^istence ; that is, till the era 
of the battle of Kadrianople (a.d. 323), by the issue 
of which Constantine, be9pniing msister of the Roman 
world, wa^ at liberty to turn his th<|ughts to the state 
of Chrisdanity in the Eastern Provinces qj the Empire. ^ 
Fropitt this date It is connected with civil history ; a 
result natural, and indeed necessary under the existing 
circumstances, though it was the occasion of subject- 
ing Christianity to fresh persecutions, in p|pice of those 
which its nominal triumph had terminated. When a 
'heaesy, condemned and excommunicated by one 
Church, was taken up by another, and independent 
Christian bodies thus stood in open opposition, notliing* 
was left to those who desired peace, to*say nothing of 
brlhodoxy, but to bring the question under the notice 
of a Greneral Council. But as a previous step, the 
leave of the civil power was plainly necessary for so 
public a display of that wide-spreading Association, 
of whldh the faith of the Gospel was the uniting and 
animating principle. Thus the Church could not 
meet together in one, without entering into a sort of 
n^otiation with the powers that be ) •^hose jealousy 
it is the duty of Christians, both as individuals and as 
a body, if possible, to dispel. On the other hand, the 
Rom^ Emperor, as a professed disciple of the truth, 

' was m course bound to p^tect its interests, and to 
aifford every facility for its establishment in purity and 
efficacy. It was under these circumstances that the 
lilicene Council was convoked. 

a 

2 . 

we must direct our view for a while to the 

R 
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diiaracter and hbtory of Oa^istantine. 11^ Is an un> 
grateful task to discuss the private opinioits *VHtd 
motives of an Emperor who was the first to prc^ess 
himself the Protector of th% Church, aujd to relieve it 
from the abject ^ and suffering condition in which it 
had lain for three centuries. Constantine is our 
benefactor ; inasmuch as we, who now live, mjay be 
considered to have received the gift of Christianity by- 
means of the increased influence whidi he g^ave to the 
Church. .A.nd, were it not that in conferring his ' 
benefaction he burdened it with the bequest of an 
heresy, which outlived his age by many centuries^nd 
still exists in its effects in the divisions of the East, 

‘ nothing would here be said, from mere grateful re- 
collection of 4iim, by way of analyzing the state of 
mind in which he viewed the benefit which he iids 
conveyed to us. But his conduct, as it discovers 
itself in the subsequent histoiy, natural as it was in 
his case, still has somewhat of a warning in it, which 
must not be neglected in after times. 

It is of course impossible accurately to describe the 
various feelings -with whidi one in Constantine’s 
peculiar sittff^ion was likely to r^ard Christianity ; 
yet the joint effect of them all may be gathered from 
his actual conduct, and the state of the civilixed world 
at the time. He found his empire distract^ with 
civil and religious dissensions, which tended to the*^ 
dissolution of society ; at a time too, when ti|e 'bar»/. 
barians without were pressing upon it with a 
formidable in itself, but far more menadng in 
quence of the decay of the ancient spirit (d* Routf. 
He perceived the powers of its old polytheism, from' 
whatever caus^ exhausted ; and a newly^risen 
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so|dty «nd6«vou9ijflig to resuscitate a mytholcl|[y 

wbtdi*}uul done its wo^, and now, like all things of 
earth, was fast returning to the dust from which it 
was taken. He heard th^ same philosophy inculcating 
the principles of that more exalt^ a|id refined religion, 
which a civilized age will always require ; and he « 
witn^ed the same substantial teaching, as he would 
consider it, embodied in the precepts, and enforced by 
the energetic discipline, the pnion, and the example of 
the Christian Church. Here his thoughtt would rest, 
as in a natural solution of the investigation to which 
*th<f state of his empire gave rise ; and, without know- 
ing enough ctf the internal characters of Christianity 
to care to instruct himself in them, he would discern,* 
on the face of it, a doctrine more real than that of 
\>hilosophy, and a rule of life more severe and ener- 
getic even than that of the old Republic. The Gospel 
seemed to be the fit instrument of a civil reformations, 
being but a new form of the old wisdom, which had 
existed in the world at large from the beginning. 
Revering, nay, in one sense, honestly submitting to its 
faith, still he acknowledged it rather as a school than 
joined it as a polity ; and by refraining^^m the sacra- 
ment of baptism till his last illness, iie acted in the 
spirit of Often of the world in every age, who dislike to 
pid^m themselves to engagements which they still 
interim to fulfil, and to descend from the position of 
judges to that of disciples of the truth 

Cmicord is so eminently the perfection of the Chris- 
tian hsmper, conduct, and discipline, and it had been 
JK> 'wonderihlly exemplified in the previous history of 

* Gibborit Hist. ch. xx- 
^ Victe tiis speedif Easeb. Vit. Const, ir. 6a. 
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ttib Church, that it was almost unavoidable in a 
heathen soldier and statesman to regard it as the sole 
precept of the Gospel. It required a fai' more refined 
moral perception, to detect and to approve the prin- 
ciple on which this^ internal peace is grounded in 
Scripture ; ta submit to the dictation of truth, as such, 
as a primary authority in matters of political and 
private conduct ; to understand how belief in a certain 
creed was a condition of .Divine favour, how the social 
union was intended to result from an unity of opinions, 
the love of man to spring from the love of God, and 
zeal to be prior in the succession of Christian graces^ 
to benevolence. It had been predicted by Him, who 
* cafine to offer peace to the world, that, in matter of 
fact, that gift Vould be chang^ into the sword of 
discord ; mankind being offended by the doctrine, 
more than they were won over by the amiableness, of 
Christianity. But He alone was able thus to discern 
through what a succession of difficulties Divine truth 
advances to its final victory ; shallow minds anticipate 
the end apart from the course which leads to it. 
Especially t^y who receive scarcely more of His 
teaching than the instinct of civilization recognizes 
(and Constantine must, on the whole, be classed 
among such), view the religious dissensions of the 
Church as simply evil, and (as they would fain^iprovey 
contrary to His own precepts; whereas in fact they*" 
but the history of truth in its first stage of trial, 
^Wlien it aims at being pure,” before it is ^peaceable " 
an3 are reprehensible only so far as baser passions 
mix themselves with that true loyalty towards Go4i 
which desires His gloiy in the first plac^ and only in ^ 
the second place, the tranquillity and good order of 
society. ' * 
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* The Edict ol^^ifan (A.D, 313) was anjpng the first 
effects of|^Constantine*s anxiety to restore fellow^p 
of Ifeeiing to the members of his distracted enipire, 
1^1 it an absolute toleration was given by him and his 
colleague Licinius, to the Christians and all other 
persuasions, to follow the form of '^jorship which each 
had adopted for himself ; and if was grated with the 
pro^ssed view of consulting for the 4>eacc of their ^ 
people. 

A year did not elapse from the date of this Edict, 
when Constantine found it necessary to support it by 
severe repressive measures against the Donatists of 

* Africa, though their offences were scarcely of a civil 
nature. Their schism bad originated in the disap- 
pointed ambition of two presbyters ; who fomented 
an opposition to Cflecilian, illegally elevated, as they 

* pretended, to the episcopate of Carthage. Growing 
into a sect, they appealed to Constantine, who referred 
their cause to the arbitration of successive Councils. 
These pronounced in favour of Caecilian ; and, on 
Constantine's reviewing and confirming their sentence, 
the defeated party assailed him with intemperate 
complaints, accused Hosius, his adviser, of partiality 
in the decision, stirred up the magistriles against ^the 
Catholic Church, and endeavoured tp^ deprive it of its 
pl^es of worship. Constantine in consequence took 
pp5j|gssion of their churches, banished their seditious 
bishops, and put some of^ them to death. A love of 
truth is not irreconcilable either with an unlimited 
toleration, or an exclusive patronage of a selected 
religion ; but to endure or discountenance error, ac- 

« cording as it is, or is not, represented in an inde- 
pemteit system and existing authority, to spare 
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the pagans to tyrannize ove^ schism^tiofi^ is 
the conduct of one who subjected religious^ principle 
to expediency, and aimed at peace, as a supreme 
good, by forcible measures where it was possible, 
otherwise by conciliation. 

It must be observed, moreover, that subsequently to 
^ the celebrate^ vision of the Labarum (A,D. 312), he 
publicly invoked the Deity as one and the same in all 
forms of worship ; and at a later period (A.D. 331), he 
promulgated simultaneous edicts for the observance 
of Sunday, and the due consultation of the aruspices^. 
On the other hand, as in the Edict of Milan, so in 
his Letters and Edicts connected with the Arian con- 
troversy, the same reference is made to external peace 
andrgood order, as the chief object towards which his 
thoughts were directed. The si^e desire of tran- 
quillity led him to summon to the Nicene Council 
the Novatian Bishop Acesius, as well as the orthodox 
prelates. At a later period still when he extended a 
more open countenance to the Church as an institution, 
the same principle discovers itself in his conduct as 
actuated him in his measures against the Donatists. 
In proportion as he recognizes the Catholic body, he 
drops his toleration of the sectaries. He prohibited 
the conventicles of the Valentinians, Montanists, and 
other heretics ; who, at his bidding, joined the Church 
in such numbers (many of them, says Eus^ius, 
through fear of the Imperial threat, with hypocritical- 
^ minds that at length both heresy and schti^ 
might be said to disappear from the face of 

^ Otbbem, Hist. ibid. 

* Enseb. Vit. Coast, iii. 66. [iw 7rcirXi7p«»rai ^ • 

aiprruefiy. Cyril. Catcch. xv. 4.] 
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, Now let us ofawtTNii Ills conduct in the Arian con> 
tfoversy'. 

X^oi^tyU it was a' grievous disappointment to*a 
generous and large-minded prince, to discover that 
the Church itself, from which he had looked for the 
consolidation of his empire, was convulsed by dis- 
sensions ssrich as were unknown sAnid the heartless 
wranglings of Psgan philosophy. The 'disturbances « 
caused by the Donatists, which his acqufsition of Italy 
(A-D. 3tS) had opened upon his view, extended from 
the borders of the Alexandrian patriarchate to the 
ocean. The conquest of the East (A.D. 323) did but 
• en^ge his prospect of the distractions of Christen- 
dom. The patriarchate just mentioned had lately 
been visited by a deplorable heresy, which having run 
its course through ,|he chief parts of Egypt, Lybia,* 
.and Cyrenaica, had attacked Palestine* and Syria, and 
spread thence into the dioceses «of Asia Minor and 
the Lydian Proconsulate. 

Constantine was informed of the growing schism at 
Nicomedia, and at once addressed a letter to Alex- 
ander and Arius jointly 9; a reference to which will 
enable the reader to verify for himself the account 
above given of the nature of the Egnperor’s Chris- 
tian!^. He professes therein two motives as impel- 
ling him in his public conduct ; ht^t, the desire of 
effecting the reception, throughout his dominions, of 
sdUR^ one definite and complete form of religious 
wot^ip ; next, that of settling and invigorating the 
icistitutiotts of the empire. Desirous of securing an 
sentimbnt among all the believers in the Deity, 
}us fimr directed his attention to the religious dissen- 

• Uaad*. \ it. Const, “i. 6 j— 7*. 
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sions of Africa, which he had hoped^ tvith the aid of 
t^e Oriental*‘Christians, to terminate “ he con- 
tinues, “ glorious and Divine Providence 1 how (fafeiUy 
were my ears, or rather my heart, wounded, by the 
report of a rising schism among you, far more acri- 
monious than the African dissensions. . . . On investi- 
gation, 1 find t&at ' the reason for this qHiarrel is 
insignificant ^nd worthless. . . . As I understand it, 
you, Alexander, were asking the separate opinions of 
your cleigy on some passage of your law, or rather 
were inquiring about soibe idle question, when you, 
Arius, inconsiderately committed yourself to state- 
ments which should either never have come into your ' 
mind, or have been at once repressed. On this a 
.difference ensued, Christian intercourse was sus- 
pended, the sacred flock was<» divided into two, 
breaking the harmonious unity of the common body. 
.... Listen to the** advice of me, your fellow-ser- 
vant neither ask nor answer questions which are 
not upon any injunction of your law, but from the 
altercation of barren leisure ; at best keep them to 
yourselves, and do not publish them. . . . Your con- 
tention is not about any capital commandment of 
your law ; neither of you is introducing any novel 
scheme of divine worship ; you are of one and the 
same way of thinking, so that it is in your power to 
unite in one communion. Even the philosopheif|pi,can 
agree together, one and in one dogma, though 
di^ering in particul^p. ... Is it rig'n%for brothers to , 
oppose brothers, for the sake of trifles? . . . 
conduct might be expected from the multitude, or 
from the recklessness of bc^hood ; but is little in 
keeping with your sacred profession, and with your 
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personal wisdom.” Such is the substance of his 
letter, which, written on an imperfect l^wledge pi 
the^aQts the case, and with somewhat of the preju- 
dices of Eclectic liberalism, was inapplicable, even 
where abstractedly true ; his fault lying in his suppos- 
ing, tibat an individual like himself, who had not even 
received* the grace of baptisnf, could discriminate 
between great and little questions in (iicology. He ' 
conefudes with the following words, which show the 
amiablcness and sincerity of a mind in a measure 
awakened from the darknels of heathenism, though 
they betray the affectation of the rhetorician ; “ Give 
•m^ back my da}rs of calm, my nights of security ; 
that I may experience henceforth the comfort of the 
clear light, and the cheerfulness of tranquilljty. . 
Otherwise, 1 shall si|^ and be dissolved in tears. . . So 
great is my grief, that I put off my journey to the 
East on the news of your dissension. . . . Open for me 
that path towards you, which your contentions have 
closed up. Let me see you and all other cities in 
happiness ; that I may offer due thanksgivings to 
God above, for the unanimity and free intercourse 
which is seen among you.” 

This letter was conveyed to the Alexandrian 
Church by Hosius, who was appointed by the 
Emperor to mediate between the contending parties. 
A ^uncil was called, in which some minor irregu- 
larity were arranged, buj; nothing settled on the 
mtun question dispute. Homus returned to his 
master to report an unsuccessful mission, and to 
advise, as the sole measure which remained to be 
the calling of a General Council, in which 
the Catholic doctrine might be formally declared. 
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and a judgment promulgated as to the basis upon ^ 
wjiich com%lu 1 ^ion with the Church was henceforth 
to be determined. Constantine assented ; and^ dis* 
covering that the ecclesiastical authorities w^e 
earnest in condemning the tenets of Arius^ as being 
an audacious innovation on the received creed, he 
suddenly adopted^ a new line of conduct towards the 
' heresy ; and'ip a Letter which he addressed to Arius, 
professes himself a zealous advocate of Christian 
truth, ventures to expound it, and attacks Arius with 
a vehemence which can only be imputed to his im- 
patience in finding that any individual had presumed 
to disturb the peace of the community. It is rema^rk- 
able, as showing his utter ignorance of doctrines, 
.which were never intended for discussion among the 
unSaptized heajhcn, or the secularized Christian, that, 
in spite of this bold avowal of the orthodox faith in 
detail, yet shortly after he explained to Eusebius one 
of the Nicene declarations in a sense which even 
Arius would scarcely have allowed, expressed as it is 
almost after the manner of Paulus 


3 - 

The first Ecumenical Council met at Nicsea in 
Bithynia, in the summer of A.I>. 325. It was attended 
by about 300 Bishops, chiefly from the eastet^ti pro- 
vinces of the empire, besides a multitude of priests, 
deacons, and other functionaries of the CtilKreh. 
Hosius, one of the most (Eminent of an age of 
saints, was presidefft. The Fatherswho took^^be 
principal share in its proceedings were Alexander^of 
Alexandria, attended by his deacon Athanasius^ thett 


^ Theod. HUt.1. ta« 
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• about 27 years of age, and soon afterward^ his successor 
in the see j^Bustathius, patriarch of Antfo^ Macarius 
of Jerusalem, Caecilian of Carthage, the object of the 
hostility of the Donatists, Leontius of Caesarea in 
Cappadocia, and Marcellus of Ancyra, whose name 
was aftemards unhappily notoriou|| in the Church. 
The numDer of Arian Bishops ik variousj[y stated at 
13, 1 ^ or 22 ; the most conspicuous of tlj^ese being the 
well-known prelates of Nicomedia and Caesarea, both 
of whom bore the name of Eusebius. 

The discussions of the Council commenced in the 
middle of June, and were at first private. Arius was 
^ntrt>duced and examined ; and confessed his im- 
pieties with a plainness and vehemence far more 
respectable than the hypocrisy which was the charjc- • 
teristic of his party, and ultimately# was adopted 
5 y himself. Then followed his disputation with 
Athanasius 2, who aften^^ards engaged the Arian 

• IS* chlFicult,” say the Notes, Ath Tr. \ol. ii. p 17, *‘to gam a 
clear idea of the character of Anus. Athanasius speaks as if Ins 1 halia 

was but^m keeping with hib life, calling him Uhe Sotadean Aims/ while 
Constantine, Alexander, and Epiphanius give us a contrary view of liitn, 
still difFcring one from the othei. Constantine, indeed, is not consistent 
with himself; first be cries nut to him (as if with Athanasius), ^Aiius, 
Afius, at least let the society of Venus keep you bafk,* then * Look, look 
all men • . how his veins and flesh are possessed wfth poison, and are in 
a fdhtient of sevm pam ; how his whole body is wasted, and is all 
wfCheted sad and pale and ahakihg, and all that is miserable and 
» fearfafll^^^maciaced. How hateful to see, and how filthy is his mass of 
hairt how he Is half dead all over, with failing eyes and bloodless counte- 
aasoe, woe 4 w|g||k ? ^ that, all these d|h^gs combining in him at 

oliCQi ^itenay, fOadneSs, and fblly, from the costtnuance of the complaint, 
ha^ siOKde liiee wHd and savage. But, not havmg any sense of the bad 
phghJt he id in, he cries out, ** I am transported with delight, and 1 leap 
for joy^ and 1 fly ; ” and again, with boyish impetuosity, **Be it 
' so,** we are lost.** * ** Hardum. Cone, u I. p. 457. St. Akaan- 
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Eusebius of Jjlicomedia, Maris, and Theognis. The' 
unfortunate Marcellus also distinguished ^ himself in 
the defence of the Catholic doctrine. 

Reference has been already made to Gibbon’s 
representation \ that the Fathers of the Council were 
in doubt for a Aim^, how to discriminate^ between 
their own doctrine and the heresy ; but the discus* 
sions of the foregoing Chapter contain sufficient 
evidence, that they had rather to .reconcile themselves 
to the adoption of a formula which expedience sug* 
gested, and to the use of it as a test, than to discover 
a means of ejecting or subduing their opponents. In 
the very beginning of the controversy, Eusebiub o^ 
Nicomedia had declared, that he would not admit the 
*from the substance ” as an attribute of our Lord \ 

A letter containing a similar avowal was read in the 
Council, and made clear to its members the objects 
for which they had met ; viz. to ascertain the char- 
acter and tendency of the heresy ; to raise a protest 
and defence against it ; lastly, for that purpose, to 

der speaks of Arias’s melancholy temperament. Epiphanias’s account 
of him is as follows: ** Prom elation of mind this old man swerved from 
the truth. He was in stature very tall, downcast in visagre, with man- 
ners like a wily serpent, captivating- to every gfuileless heart by Uiat same 
crafty bearing. For, ever habited in cloke and vest, he was pleasant of 
address, ever persuading souls and flattering,” drc. Hssr. 69, 3. Arias is 
here said to be tall $ Athanasius, unless Julian’s description of him is but 
declamation, was short, jaiySc dAA’ &v0pwrC(rKC9 not 

even a man, but a common little fe^w’*). £p. gt. However, Gregory ^ 
Naxianzen, who had never seen him, speaks of hina||||^ ”htgh in prowess, 
andjiumble in spirit, mild; medc, full of sympath^^leasant in speedi, 
mom pleasant in manners* angelical in person^ more angitiioal in mind, 
serene in his rebukes, instructive in his praises,” See. Orat. a H.] 

• [Supr. p. 334-1 

♦ Theod. Hist. i. 6. [Vide Ath. Tr. vol. ii. p. 432^.! ' 
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overcome ^heir own reluctance to tite formal and 
unaflthoritative adoption of a word, in explanation 
of the true doctrine, which was not found in Scripture, 
had actually been perverted in the previous century 
to an heretical meaning, and was in consequence 
forbiddeif by the Antiochene Coifhcil which con- 
demned Paulus. ^ 

The Arian party, on the other han3, anxious to 
avoid a test, which they themselves had suggested, 
presented a Creed of their own, drawn up by Eusebius 
of Caesarea. In it, though the expression " o/ t/ie 
^substance'" or ** consubstantial ** was emitted, every 
term of honour and dignity, short of this, was be- 
stowed therein upon the Son of God ; who was des- 
ignated as the Logos of God, God of God, Lights of* 
•Light, Life of Life, the Only-begotten* Son, the First- 
born of the whole creation, of the Father before all 
worlds, and the Instrument of creating them. The 
Three Persons were confessed to be in real hypostasis 
or subsistence (in opposition to Sabellianism), and to 
be truly Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. The Catho- 
lics saw very clearly, that concessions of this kind on 
the part of the Arians did not conceal the real question 
in dispute. Orthodox as were the "terms employed 
by them, naturally and satisfactorily as they would 
haw answered the purposes of a test, had the existing 
questions never been agitated, and consistent as they 
were with certain producilJle statements of the Antc- 
Nicene writd^ they were irrelevant at a time when 
evasions had been found for them all, and triumph- 
antly prodaimecL The plain question was, whether 
Our Lord was God in as full a sense as the Father, 
though not to be viewed as separable from Him \ or 
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whether, as the sole alternative, He was ^ creature ; 
{hat is, whether He was literally of, and in, th^ one 
Indivisible Essence which we adore as God, consub< 
stantial with God,” or of a substance which had a 
beginning. The Arians said that He was a creature, 
the Catholics that He was very God ; and all the 
subtleties dT the most fertile ingenuity could not alter, 
and could but hide, this fundamental difference. A 
specimen of the Arian argumentation at the Council 
has already been given on the testimony of Athana- 
sius ; happily it was not successful. A form of creed 
was drawn up by Hosius, containing the discrimina- 
ting terms of orthodoxy S ; and anathemas were added 
against all who maintained the heretical formulse. 
Alius and his immediate followers being mentioned 
by name. In* order to prevent misapprehension of 
the sense in which the test was used, explanations 
accompanied it. Thus ca^-efully defined, it was offered 
for subscription to the members of the Council ; who 
in consequence bound themselves to excommunicate 
from their respective bodies all who actually obtruded 
upon the Church the unscriptural and novel positions 
of Arius. As to the laity, they were not required to 
subscribe any test as the condition of communion ; 
though they were of course exposed to the operation 
of the anathema, in case they ventured on posyive 
innovations on the rule of faith. ^ 

While the Council tools' this clear temperate^ 


* ,{J«i$ttce has not been done here to the ground of tradition, on 
the Fathers specially took their stand. For example, ** Whodstr Jseard 
stich doctrine ? ** says Athanasius s ** whence, from whom did they jft} 
Who thus expounded to them when they were at school ? Oral. 1. ^ ^ 

Is it not enoan^ to distract a man, and to make him stop lija cam? 
f 35. Vide Ath. Tr. voL ii. pp. 247~253> 3**0 
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view ofits^uties, Constantine acted a part altogether 
conlii^nt with his own previous sentiments, and 
praiseworthy under the circumstances of his defective 
knowledge. He had followed the proceedings of the 
assembled prelates with interest, agd had neglected 
no opponunity of impressing up&n them tiie supreme 
importance of securing the peace of the^Church. On * 
the opening of the Council, he had set the example 
of conciliation, by burning publicly, without reading, 
certain chaiges which had *been presented to him 
against some of its members ; a noble act, as conveying 
*a iasson to all present to repress every private feeling, 
and to deliberate for the well-being of the Church 
Catholic to the end of time. Such was his behavit^ur, . 
while the question in controversy wa% still pending ; 
tmt when the decision was once announced, his tone 
altered, and what had bq^n a recommendation of 
caution, at once became an injunction to conform. 
Opposition to the sentence of the Church was con- 
sido'ed as disobedience to the civil authority ; the 
prospect of banishment was proposed as the alterna- 
tive of subscription ; and it was not long before seven 
of the thirteen dissentient Bishops submitted to the 
pr9»ure of the occasion, and accepted the creed with' 
its,,anathemas as articles of peace 

tadeed the position in which Eusebius of Nico- 
me<m had placed their cause, rendered it difficult for 
fihem<e(tsist^|||ly to refuse subscription. The violence, 
with which imus originally assailed the Catholics, 
had hemt succeeded by an affiected earnestness for 
atid concord, so soon as his favour at Court 
allowed him to dispense with the low popularity by 
he fyst rose into notice. The insignificancy of 
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t%e points in dispute which had lately be^ the very 
ground of compleiint with him and his party <agalnst 
the particular Church which condemned him, became 
an argument for their yielding, when the other 
Churches of Chijstendom confirmed the s^tence of 
the Alexandrian. It is said, that some of mem sub- 
stituted the 'iltotnaeusion “ ('Hike in substance”), for the 
“komousion” (“one in substance”) in the confessions 
which they presented to the Council ; but it is unsafe 
to trust the Anomcean I^hilostorgius, on whose autho- 
rity the report rests 6, in a charge against the Busebian 
party, and perhaps after all he merely means, that 
they explained the latter by the former as an excuse 
' for their own recantation. The six, who remained 
unpersuaded, had founded an objection, which the 
explanations set forth by the Council had gone to 
obviate, on the alleged mjj^tcrialism of the word which 
had been selected as the test. At length four of them 
gave way ; and the other two, Eusebius of Nicomedia 
and another, withdrawing their opposition to the 
“/tomoiision” only refused to sign the coxidemnation 
of Arius, These, however, were at length released 
from their difficulty, by the submission of the here- 
siarch himself ; who was pardoned on the understahd- 
ing, that he never return^ to the Church, which had 
suffered so much from his intrigues. There is^ how- 
ever, some difficulty ii)^ this part of the history* 
Eusebius shortly afterwards sufferei^a temporaty 
^xile, on a detection of hb former practices with 
Xdcinius to the injury of Constantine; and Adus, 
apparently involved in his ruin, was banished, With 
his followers into Illyria. 

* Phiiost* 91s 
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SECTION IL 

CONSEQUENCES OF THE NICENE COUNCIU 

Frqm the time that the Eusebians consented to sub- 
scribe the Homousion in accordance with the wishes 
of a heathen prince, they became nothing better than 
a political party. They soon learned, indeed, to cill 
themselves Homoeusians, or believers* in the ** like ” 
substance (Aomcemion,) as if they still held the peculi- 
arities of a religious creed ; but in truth it is an abuse 
of language to say that they had any definite belief at 
all. For this reason, the account of the Homoeusian 
or Semi-Arian doctrine shall be postponed, till such 
time as we fall in with individuals whom we may 
believe to be serious in their professions, and to act 
under the influence of religious convictions however 
erroneous. Here the Eusebians must be described as 
a secular faction, which is the true character of them 
» in tli^histoiy in which they bear a part. 

Strictly speaking, the Christian Church, as being a 
visible society/‘is necessarily a political power or 
party. It may be a party triumphant, or a parly 
under persecution ; but a party it always must be, 
prior in existence to the civil institutions w'ith which 
it is surrounded, and from its latent divinity formi- 
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d^ble and influential, even to the end of time. The 
grant of permanency was made in the beg'innipg^ not 
to the mere doctrine of the Gospel, but to the Associ- 
ation itself built upon the doctrine < ; in prediction, 
not only of the indestructibility of Christianity, but of 
the medium also thlrough which it was to be mani- 
fested to the ,world. Thus the Ecclesiastical Body is 
a divinely-appointed means, towards realizing the 
great evangelical blessings. Christians depart from 
their duty, or become in an offensive sense political, 
not when they act as members of one community, but 
when they do so for temporal ends or in an ill^al 
manner ; not when they assume the attitude of a 
p^rty, but when they split into many. If the primitive 
believers did pot interfere with the acts of the civil 
government, it was merely because they had no civil 
rights enabling them legally to do so. But where 
they have rights, the case is different * ; and the 
existence of a secular spirit is to be ascertained, not 
by their using these, but their using them for ends 
short of the ends for which they were given. Doubt- 
less in criticizing the mode of their exercising them in 
a particular case, differences of opinion may fairly 
exist ; but the principle itself, the duty of using tlieir 
civil rights in the service of religion, is clear j and 
since there is a popular misconception, that Christians, 
and especially the Clergy^ as such, have no conceni in ® 
temporal affairs, it is expedient to take every oppor- 
i^ity of formally denying the position, and demanding 
proof of it In truth, the Church was framed for the 
express purpose of interfering, or (as irrel^ious men 
will say) meddling with the world. It is the plain* . 

• Matt. xvi. i9* ? Acts xvi. a?— a*. 
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duty of its members, not only to associate internally, 
bubal^o tbdevelope that internal union in an external 
warfare with the spirit of evil, whether in Kings' 
courts or among the mixed multitude ; and, if they 
can do nothing else, at least they^can suffer for the 
truth, aifd remind men of it, by^nflictin^on them the 
task of persecution, • ^ 

I. 

These principles being assumed, it is easy to enter 
into the relative positions of the Catholics and Arians 
• at the era under consideration. As to the Arians, it 
is a matter of fact, that Arius and his friends com- 
menced their career with the deliberate commission of* 
disorderly and schismatical acts ; and it is a clear 
•inference from their subsequent proceedings, that they 
did so for private ends. For both reasons, then, they 
were a mere political faction, usurping the name of 
religion ; and, as such, essentially anti-christian. The 
question here is not whether their doctrine was right 
or wrong ; but, whether they did not make it a 
secondary object of their exertions, an instrument 
towards attaining ends which they valued above it 
Now it will be found, that the party was prior to the 
creed. They grafted their heresy on the schism of 
the ^eletians, who continued to support them after 
► theynad published it ; and Jthey readily abandoned it, 
when their secular interests required the sacrifice. At 
the Council of Nicsea, they began by maintaining an 
erroneous doctrine ; they ended by concessions which 
implied the further heresy that points of faith are of 
' no importance ; and, if they were odious when they 
blasphemed the trutli, they were still more odious 
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when they confessed it It was the vety principle of 
l^lecticism to make light of differencesc' in belief ; 
while it was involved in the primary notion of a 
Revelation that these differences were of importance, 
and it was taught with plainness in the Gospel, that 
to join with thdse who denied the right faith was a 
' sin. ' ^ 

This adoption, however, on the part of the -Eusc- 
bians, of the dreams of Pagan philosophy, served in 
some sort as a recommendation of them to a prince 
who, both from education and from knowledge of the 
world, was especially tempted to consider all truth as 
a theory which was not realized in a present tangible 
form. Accordingly, when once they had rid them- 
selves of the mortification caused by their forced 
subscription, they had the satisfaction of finding 
themselves the most powerful party in the Church, 
as being the representative and organ of the Em- 
peror’s sentiments. They then at once changed places 
with the Catholics ; who sustained a double defeat, 
both in the continued power of those whom they had 
hoped to exclude from the Church, and again, in the 
invidiousness of their own unrelenting suspicion and 
dislike of men, who had seemed by subscription to 
satisfy all reasonable doubt respecting their ortibo- 
doxy. 

The Arian party was fortunate, moreover, its^ 
leaders ; one the most dexterous politician, the other 
the most accomplished theologian of tlie age. Euse- 
bius of Nicomedia was a Lucianist, the fellow-disciple 
of Arius. He was originally Bishop of Bef3rtus, in 
Phoenicia ; but, having gained the confidence of Con- , 
stantia, sister to Constantine, and wife to Licinius, he 
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was by her influence translated to Nicomedia, where 
th^Ea-storn Court then resided. Here he secrefly 
engaged in the cause of Licinius £^ainst his rival, 
and is even reported to have been indifferent to the 
security of the Christians during the persecution which 
followed^; a charge which certainl)^erives some con- 
firmation from Alexander’s circular epiMle, in which« 
the Arians are accused of directing the t^iolence of the 
civil power against the orthodox of Alexandria. On 
the ruin of Licinius, he was screened by Constantia 
from the resentment of the conqueror ; and, being 
_ r^ommended by his polished manners and shrewd 
an^ persuasive talent, he soon contrived to gain an 
influence over the mind of Constantine himself. From 
the time that Arius had recourse to him on his flight* 
^from Palestine, he is to be accounted the real head of 
the heretical party ; and his influence is quickly 
discernible in the change which ensued in its language 
and conduct. While a courteous tone Wcis assumed 
towards the defenders of the orthodox doctrine, the 
subtleties of dialectics, in which the sect excelled, 
were used, npt in attacking, but in deceiving its oppo- 
nents, in making unbelief plausible, and obliterating 
the distinctive marks of the true creed. It must not 
be forgotten that it was from Nicoihcdia, the see of 
Eusebius, that Constantine wrote his epistle to Alex- 
anidar and Arius. 

In supporting Arianism' in its new direction, the 
other Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea, was of singular 
service. This distinguished writer, to whom the Chris- 
tian world has so great a debt at the present day, 

• though not characterized by the unprincipled ambition 
of bis namesake, is unhappily connected in history 
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with the Arian party. He seems to have had the 
faiilts and the virtues of the mere man q( letters : 
strongly excited neither to good nor to evil, and 
careless at once of the cause of truth and the prizes of 
secular greatness, in comparison of the comforts and 
decencies of literary ease. His first master was 
^ Dorotheas €f Antioch 3 ; afterwards he became a 
pupil of the St:hool of Caesarea, which seems to h^ve 
been his birth-place, and where Origen had taught. 
Here he studied the works of that great master, and 
the other writers of the Alexandrian school. It does 
not appear when he first began to arianize. At 
Caesarea he is celebrated as the friend of the Orthodox 
Pamphilus, afterwards martyred, whom he assisted in 
his* defence of Origen, in answer to the charges of 
heterodox5^‘4:hefi in circulation against him. The first 
book of this work is still extant in the Latin trans- 
lation of Ruffinus, and its statements of the Catholic 
doctrines are altogether explicit and accurate. In 
his own writings, numerous as they are, there is very 
little which fixes on Eusebius any charge, beyond that 
of an attachment to the Platonic phraseology. Had 
he not connected himself with the Arian party, it 
would have been unjust to have suspected him of 
heresy. But his acts are his confession. He openjy 
sided with those whose blasphemies a true Christian 
would have abhorred : and he sanctioned and sbOlTed 
their deeds of violence andenjustice perpetrated on the 
Catholics. 

^«t it is a different reason which has led to the 
mention of Eusebius in this connection. The grave 
accusation under which he lies, is not that of ariaa> ^ 

* Oan2. de £tis. Csesar. ai. 
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• izing^ but of corrupting the simplicity of the Gospel 
with an i^clectic spirit While he hel^ out tl^c 
ambtguous language of the schools as a rcfuge> and 
the Alexandrian imitation of it as an argument, 
against the pursuit of the orthodox, his conduct gave 
countenance to the secular maxim, Jhat difference in 
creeds is a matter of inferior m?>ment, and that, pro- 
vided^ we confess as far as the very term% oi* Scripture, 
we may speculate as philosophers, and live as the 
world A more dangerous adviser Constantine could 
' hardly have selected, than a fnan thus variously gifted, 
thus exalted in the Church, thus disposed towards the 
Very errors against which he required especially to be 
guarded. The remark has been made that, through- 
out his Ecclesiastical History no instance occurs of, 
his expressing abhorrence of the ^pejstitions of 
ps^anism, and that his custom is either to praise, or 
not to blame, such heretical writers as fall under his 
notice 5. 

Nor must the influence of the Court pass unnoticed, 
in recounting the means by which Arianism secured a 
hold over the mind of the Emperor. Constantia. his 
favourite sister, was the original patroness of Eusebius 
of Nicomedia; and thus a princess, whose name 
would otherwise be dignified by her misfortunes,^ is 

In this association of the Ensebian with the Eclectic temper, it must 
s not ^ihbrgotfien, that Julian the Apostate was the pupil of Eusebius of 
NioomecUa, his kinsman; |ha€ he tq^ part with the Arians against the 
Catholics ; and that, in one of his extant epistles, he speaks m praise of 
the writings of an Arian Bishop, George of Laodicca. Vide Weisman, 
see. iv. 35. $ is. 

^ Kestiter de Euseb. Awtot^ prolegom. f 17. Yet it must be confessed, 
n# he Is sttooa^ljT opposed to yo^cta in all its forms s i. e ^ being un- 
worthy a philosopher. 
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known to Christians of later times only as a principal 
instrument of the success of heresy. Wrought upon 
by a presb3^er, a creature of the bishop’s, who was in 
her confidence, she summoned Constantine to her 
bed-side in her last illness, begged him, as her parting 
request, to extecid ,his favour to the Ar^ns, and 
especially commended to his regard the presbyter 
himself, who had stimulated her to this experiment on 
the feelings of a brother. The hangers-on of the 
Imperial Court imitated her in her preference for the 
polite and smooth demeanour of the Eusebian pre- 
lates, which was advantageously contrasted to the 
stern simplicity of the Catholics. The eunuchs and 
slaves of the palace (strange to say) embraced the 
teacts of Arianism ; and all the most light minded 
and frivolous <of mankind allowed themselves to 
pervert the solemn subject in controversy into matter 
for fashionable conversation or literary amusement. 

The arts of flattery completed the triumph of the 
heretical party. So many are the temptations to 
which monarchs are exposed of forgetting that they 
are men, that it is obviously the duty of the Episcopal 
Order to remind them that there is a visible Power in 
the world, divinely founded and protected, superior to 
their own. But Eusebius places himself at the feet 
of a heathen ; and forgetful of his own ordination- 
grace, allows the Emperor to style himself " the bilftiop 
of Paganism,” and the psedestined Apostle of virtue 
to all men The shrine of the Church was throlvn 
open to his inspection ; and, contrary to the spirit of 
Christianity, its mysteries were officiously explained 
to one who was not yet even a candidate for baptism. ^ 

* Euseb. Vit. Const, iii. 58. iv. 24. Vide also, i. 4. 24. 
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The restoration and erection of Churches, which is the 
hoi]purab]i^ distinction of his reign, assimilated him, 
in the*minds of his courtiers, to the Divine Founder 
and Priest of the invisible temple ; and the magni- 
ficence, which soothed the vanity of a monarch, seemed 
in its charitable uses almost a substitute for personal 
religion 


While events thus gradually worked for the secular 
advancement of the heretical party, the Catholics 
^ were allotted gratifications and anxieties of a higher 
character. The proceedings of the Council had de- 
tected the paucity of the Arians among the Rulers of 
the Church ; which had been the more clearly asaer-* 
^tained, inasmuch as no temporal interests had operated 
to gain for the orthodox cause that vast preponderance 
of advocates which it had actually obtained. More- 
over, it had confirmed by the combined evidence of 
the universal Church, the argument from Scripture 
and local tradition, which each separate Christian 
community already possessed. And there was a 
satisfaction in having found a formula adequate to the 
preservation of the all-important article in controversy 
in all its purity. On the other hand,'in spite of these 
immediate causes of congratulation, the fortunes of 
th«?NChurch were clouded in prospect, by the Em- 
petor^s adoption of its Cseed as a formula of peace, 
not of belief, and by the ready subscription of the 
unprincipled faction, which had previously objected to 
it This immediate failure, which not unfrequently 
attends beneficial measures in their commencement, 

^ Ibid, iy. 22, and alibi. Vide Gibbon, c 1 i. xx. 
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issued, as has been said, in the temporary triumph of 
the Arians, The disease, which had call^ for the 
Council, instead of being expelled from the sysCem, 
was thrown back upon the Church, and for a time 
afEicted it ^ ; nor was it cast out, except by the 
persevering fastii^ and prayer, the labours ^and suf- 
ferings, of ^e oppressed believers. Meanwhile, the 
Catholic prelates could but retire from the Court 
party, and carefully watch its movements ; and, in 
consequence, incurred the reproach and the penalty 
of being “ troublers of Israel.” This may be illustrated 
from the subsequent history of Arius himself, with 
which this Chapter shall close. 

It is doubtful, whether or not Arius was persuaded 
<to^sign the symbol at the Nicene Council; but at 
least he prqfess^d to receive it about five years after- 
wards. At this time Eusebius of Nicomedia had 
been restored to the favour of Constantine ; who, on 
the other hand, influenced by his sister, had become 
less zealous in his adherence to the orthodox side of 
the controversy. An attempt was made by the 
friends of Arius to effect his re-admission into the 
Church at Alexandria. The great Athanasius was at 
this time Primate of Egypt; and in his instance the 
question was tried, whether or not the Church would 
adopt the secular principles, to which the Arians were 
willing to subject it, and would abandon its faitji^ as 
the condition of present peace and prosperity. He 
was already known as the counsellor of Alexander in 
thft previous controversy; yet, Eusebius did not at 
once give up the hope of gaining him over, a hope 
which was strengthened by his recent triumph over ^ 

* Theod. Hisu i. 6. fiiw 
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*the orthodox prelates of Antioch, Gaza, and Hadrian- 
ople, whona he had found means to deprive of they* 
seei^^o make way for Arians. Failing in his attempt 
at conciliation, he pursued the policy which might 
have been anticipated, and accused the Bishop of 
Alexandria of a youthful rashness, and an obstinate 
contentious spirit, incompatible with the gpod undcr- 
stanc^ng which ought to subsist among Christians, 
Arius was summoned to Court, presented an ambig- 
uous confession, and was favourably received by 
Constantine. Thence he “was despatched to Alex- 
andria, and was quickly followed by an imperial 
injifhction addressed to Athanasius, in order to secure 
the restoration of the heresiarch to the Church to 
which he had belonged. On being informed of qiy 
pleasure,** says Constantine, in the fiagi)2pnt of the 
fepistle preserved by Athanasius, ^^givc free admission 
to all, who are desirous of entering into communion 
with the Church. For if I learn of your standing in 
the way of any who were seeking it, or interdicting 
them, I will send at once those who shall depose you 
instead, by my authority, and banish you from your 
see ^.*’ It Was not to be supposed^ that Athanasius 
would yield to an order, though froq^ his sovereign, 
wl\ich was conceived in such ignorance of the principles 
of Church communion, and of the powers of its 
RulWft ; and, on hh explanation, the Emperor pro- 
fessed himself well satisfied* that he should use his 
own discretion in the matter. The intrigues of the 
Euseibiana, which followed, shall elsewhere be related ; 
they ended in effecting the banishment of Athanasius 
the restoration of Arius at a Council held 

* Athan. Apol. contr. Arian 59. 
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at Jerusalem, his return to Alexandria, and, when the 
anger of the intractable populace againstfhim twoke 
out into a tumult, his recall to Constantinople to give 
further explanations respecting his real opinions. 

There the last and memorable scene of his history 
took place, and' furnishes a fresh illustration of the 
clearness czid integrity, with which the Catholics 
maintained the true principles of Church union, 
against those who would have sacrificed truth to 
peace. The aged Alexander, bishop of the see, 
underwent a persecution of entreaties and threats, 
such as had already been employed against Athana- 
sius. The Eusebians ui^ed upon him, by way of 
warning, their fresh successes over the Bishops of 
Aacyra and Alexandria ; and appointed a day, by 
which he was to admit Arius to communion, or to be 
ejected from his see. Constantine confirmed this 
alternative. At first, indeed, he had been struck with 
doubts respecting the sincerity of Arius ; but, on the 
latter professing with an oath that his tenets were 
orthodox, and presenting a confession, in which the 
terms of Scripture were made the vehicle of his char- 
acteristic impieties, the Emperor dismissed his scruples, 
observing with an anxiety and seriousness which rise 
above his ordinary character, that Arius had well 
sworn if his words had no double meaning ; otherwise, 
Grod would avenge. The miserable man didrtiot 
he^tate to swear, that he>professed the Creed (tf the 
Catholic Church without reservation, and that he hid 
never said nor thought otherwise^ than according to the 
Statements which he now made. 

For seven days previous to that appointed for his. 
rc-ad|Rig|ion, the Church of Constantinople Bishop 
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and people, were given up to fasting and prayer. 
Ale:^ndera after a vain endeavour to move the 
£ni|^er&r, had recourse to the most solemn and 
extraordinary form of anathema allowed in the 
Church * ; and with tears besought its Divine Guardian, 
either to take himself out of th^ world, or to remove 
thence the instrumenlTof those extended and increasing 
spiritual evils, with '^hich Christendom •was darken- * 
ing. On the evening before the day of his proposed 
triumph, Arius passed through the streets of the city 
with his party, in an ostentatious manner ; when the 
•stroke of death suddenly overtook him, and he expired 
before his danger was discovered. 

Under the circumstances, a thoughtful mind cannot 
but account this as one of those remarkable interpo- * 
^itions of power, by which Divine Provtdcaee urges on 
the consciences of men in the natural course of things, 
what their reason from the first acknowledges, that He 
is not indifferent to human conduct. To say that 
these do not fall within the ordinary course of His 
governance, is merely to say that they are judgments ; 
which, in the common meaning of the word, stand for 
events extraordinary and unexpected. That such do 
take place under the Christian Dispensation, is suffi- 
ciently proved by the history of Ananias and Sapphita. 
It is remarkable too, that the similar occurrences, 

, wMeh happen at the present day, are generally con- 
nected with some unusual perjury or extreme blas- 
phemy ; and, though we may not infer the sin 
from the circumstance of the temporal infliction, 
yet, the commission of the sin being ascertained, 
t we mav well account, that its guilt is providentially 

* Bingham, Antiq. xvi. a. f ij. 
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impressed on the minds and enlarged in the esti- 
fnation of the multitude, by the visibleJ^penalfy by 
which it is followed. Nor do we in such cases rtOces- 
sarily pass any absolute sentence upon the person, 
who appears to be the object of Divine Visita- 
tion ; but merbly fupon the particular !tct which 
provoked fe; and which has its fostNuI character of evil 
stamped upon it, independent of Sie punishment tvhich 
draws our attention to it. The man of God, who 
prophesied against the altar in Bethel, is not to be 
regarded by the light of his last act, though a judg- 
ment followed it, but ^iccording to the general tenor 
of his life. Arius also must thus be viewed; though, 
unhappily, his closing deed is but the seal of a pre- 
varicating and presumptuous career. 

Athanasius, *who is one of the authorities from 
whom the foregoing account is taken, received it from 
Macarius, a presbyter of the Church of Constanti- 
nople, who was in that city^ the time. He adds, 
while the Church was rejoicing at t^e deliverance, 
Alexander administered |)ie communion in pious and 
orthodox form, praying with all the brethren and 
glorifying God greatly ; not as if rejoiciing over his 
death, (God forbid ! for to all men it is appointed 
once to die,) but because in this ^ event there was 
displayed somewhat more than a human judgment. 
For the Lord Himself, judging between the thre£^ of 
the Eusebians and the jfrayer of Alexander, has in 
this event given sentence against the heresy of the 
ArMns ; showing it to be unworthy of ecclesiastical 
fellowship, and manifesting to all, that though it have 
toatronage of Emperor and of all men. yet that by 
rc-a<l||ir(i|bi itself it is condemned 

* £pi$t. ad Scrap. 4 
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CHAPTER IV. » 

COUNCILS IN TftB REIGN OF CONSSTANTIUS. ® 
SECTION 1. 

THE EUSEBIANS. 

The death of Arius was productive of no important 
consequences in the history of his party. They h^ad • 
never deferred to him as their leadeg aiyj since the 
Nicene Council had even abandoned his creed. The 
theology of the Eclectics had opened to Eusebius of 
Caesarea a Itoguage less obnoxious to the Catholics 
and to Constantine, tuyii that into which he had been 
betraydd in Palestine ; while his namesake, possessing 
the confidence of the EmpdfUtt*, was enabled to wield 
weapons more decisive in the controversy than those 
which Arius had used. From that time fiemi-Arianism 
was their profession, and calumny their weapon, 
for the depositioi^ by legal process, of their Catholic 
opgiOnents. This is the character of their proceedings 
^frorn A.D. 328 to A.D. 350^ when circumstances led 
them to adopt a third creed, and enabled them to 
support it by open force, 

* pn this Chapter a ctiange m the structure of the sentences has been 
t matte hero and there, with the view of relieving the mtncacies of the 

narrative.] ^ 

* p^iiL Appei^dia^ Np, ft J 
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It may at first sight excite our surprise, that jnen 
who were so little careful to be consi^ent in ffieir 
professions of faith, should be at the pains to find 
evasions for a test, which they might have sul^^cribed as 
a matter course, and then d||niisscd from their 
' thoughts. But, not to mention the natural desire of 
continuing an opposition to which they had once com- 
mitted themselves, and especially after a defeat, 
there is, moreover, that in religigus mysteries which is 
ever distasteful to secular minds. The marvellous, 
which is sure to excite the impatience and resentment 
of the baffled reason, becomes insupportable w»hen 
" found in those solemn topics, which it would fain 
look upon^^s necessary indeed for the uneducated, but 
irrelevant when addressed to those who are already 
skilled in the knowledge and the superficial decencies 
of virtue. The difficulties science Knay be dis- 
missed from the mind, and^rtually"*forgottcn ; the 
precepts of morality, imperative as they are, may be 
received with the condeSfifension, and applied witli the 
modifications, of a self-agplauding refinement. But 
what at once demands attention, yet refuse to satisfy 
curiosity, places itself above the human mind, imprints 
on it the thought of Him who is eternal, and enforces 
the necessity of obedience for its own sake. »And 
thus it becomes to the piaoud and irreverent, what the 
^consciousness of guilt is to the sinner ; a spectre 
haunting the field, and disturbing the complacency, 
of their intellectual investigations. In this at least; 
throughout their changes, the Eusebiai^ are consis- 
tent,-4uin their hatred of the Sacred Mystery, 
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It has sometimes been scornfully said, on the oth^^ 
han(^ tjiat^he zeal of Christians, in the discussion of 
thi^logical subjects, has increased with the mysterious- 
ness of the aoctrinc in dispute. There is no reason 
why we should shrink from the avcjv^al. Doubtless, 
a subject 1;hat is dear to us, doesibecome more deeply 
fixed in our affcctlbns by its very peoynaritics and ^ 
incidAital obscurities. We desire to revere what we 
already love; and wc seek for the materials of reve- 
» rence in such parts of it, as •exceed our intelligence 
or imagination. It sHbuld therefore excite our devout 
latitude, to reflect how the truth has been revealed to 
us in Scripture in the most practical manner ; so as 
both to humble and to win over, while it consoles, those « 
who really love it. Moreover, with rgfer^ce to the 
particular mystery under consideration, since a belief 
in our Lord’s Divinity is closely connected (how, it - 
matters not) with deep religious feeling generally, — 
involving a sense both>«jf our need and of the value 
Of the blessings which He has procured for us, and 
an emancipation from tl^ tyranny of the visible 
world, — it is not wondcrfui^ that those, who would 
confine our kno'jftjlcdge of Qod to thingis seen, should 
dislike to he^ of His true and only Image. If the 
unbeliever has attcihpted to account for the rise of the 
doctrine, by the alleged natural growth of a veneration 
4br Person and acts of the Redeemer, let it at least 
be allowed to Christians to reverse the process of 
argument; and to maintain rather, that a low estima- 
tion of the evangelical blessings leads to unworthy 
conceptions ^ the Author of them. In the case of 
daymen it will show itself in a sceptical neglect of the 
subject of religion altogether : while ecclesiastics, on 

T 
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"^whose minds religion is forced, are tempted either to 
an undue exaltation of their order, or to^a cree^ dis- 
honourable to their Lord. The Eusebians adopted 
the latter alternative, and so merged the supremadj^ of 
Divine Truth amid the multifarious religions and 
philosophies of ^he world. ^ 

Their skilfulncss in reasoning and love of disputa- 
tion afford us an additional explanation of their per- 
tinacious opposition to the Nicene Creed. Thougli, in 
possessing the favour of the Imperial Court, they had 
already the substantial advaqiliges of victory, they 
disdained success without a battle. They loVed the 
excitement of suspense, and the trium|>h of victory. 
And this sophistical turn of mind acconnts, not only 
for their incessant wranglings, but for their frequent 
changes *6i vifevv, as regards the doctrine in dispute. 
It may be doubted whether men, so practised in the 
gymnastics of the Aristotelic school, could carefully 
dcvelope and consistently maintain a definite view of 
doctrine ; especially in a cas^, where the difficulties of 
an unsound cause combined with their own habitual 
restlessness and levity defeat the attempt. Ac- 
cordingly, in their coMuct of the argument, they 
seem to be aiming at nothing beyond living .from 
hand to mouth,” as tlie saying is ; availing themselves 
of some or other expedient, whibh would suffice to 
carry them through existing difficulties; admiOson^. 
whether to satisfy the timid conscience of Constantius, 
“or to deceive the Western Church ; or statements so 
faintly precise and so decently ambiguous, as to 
embrace the greatest number of opinions possibly and 
to depnve religion, in consequence, of its austere and 
commmidincr aspect 
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That 1 may not seem to be indulging in vague 
accusatio^ I here present the reader with a sketch^of 
the^lives of the chief of them ; from which he will be 
able to decide, whether the above explanation of their 
conduct is unnecessary or gratuitous* 

The faost distinguished of t^e party, after Euse- 
bius himself^ for abjjjjty, learning, and unscwpulousness^ 
was ^cacius, the successor of the other Eusebius in the 
see of Caesarea. He had been his pupil, and on his 
death inherited his library* Jerome ranks him among 
the most learned commentators on Scripture. The 
Arlan historian, PImostorgius, praises his boldness, 

* penetration, and perspicuity in unfolding his views : 
and Sozomen speaks of his talents and influence as 
equal to the execution of the most difficult designs 3.* 
He began at first with professing himsolf aJBemi-Arian 
*after the example of Eusebius, his master ; next, he 
TCcame the founder of the party, which will presently 
be described as the Hoinosan or Scripittral; thirdly, he 
joined himself to the Anomceans or pure Arians, so 
as even to be the intimate associate of the wr$ti^ed 
Aetius ; fourthly, at the ^ 3 |inmand of Constantius, he 
deserted and excommunicated him ; ^ fifthly, in th^ 
reign of the Catholic Jovian, he signed the Homoiision 
or symbol of Nicaea. 

George, of Laodicaea, another of the leading mem- 
b^Mrof the Eusebian party, was originally a presbyter 
of the Ahbcandrian Churchy and deposed by Alexan- 
der for the assistance afforded by him to Arius at 
Kicomedia. At the end of the reign of Constantius, 
he professed for a while the sentiments of the Semi- 
^ Arians ; whether seriously or not, we have not the 

* TUItfinoiit, Mem. dcs Arisns, vol. vL c. iS. 
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n\cans of deciding, although ilie character given of him 
by A thana.s ins, who is generally candid his judg- 
ments, is unfavourable to his sincerity. Certainly he 
deserted the Semi-Arians in no long time, and died 
an Anomoean. ^He is also accused of open and 
habitual irregularities? of life. ? 

Leontius, most crafty of his party, was pro- 
moted by the Arians to the see of Antioclii ^ and 
though a pupil Xit the school of Lucian, and consis- 
tently attached to the opinions of Arius throughout 
his life, he Fccms to have coiliAicted himself in his 
high position with moderation and good temper, yhe* 
Catholic party was at that time -still strong in the 
• ci^, particularly among the laity; the crimes of 
Stephen and Placillus, his immediate Arian predeces- 
sors, had brought discredit on the heretical cause ; 
and the theological opinions of Constantius, who was 
attached jto the Semi-Arian doctrine, rendered it 
dangerous to avow the plain blasphemies of the first 
{p\m4er of their creed. Accordingly, with the view of 
sedmeing the Catholics to ^lis own communion, he was 
anxious to profess an ^^Veement with the Church, 
even where he held an opposite opinion; and we are 
told that in the public doxology, which was practically 
the test of faith, not even the nearest to him in the 
congregation could hear from him more than the 
words “ for ever and ever,** with which i^^ncI8!!es.v. 
r It was apparently with tiie same design, thkk he con- 
veitgd the almshouses of the city, destined for the 
reception of strangers, into seminaries for propagating 
the Christian faith ; and published a panegyrical 

A sti(]|feDge anil scaiidaloub transaction in eaily life, ga\e hun tlu^^ 

H .non ofo dff'uKOiros; Atban. ad Monach. 4. 
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account of St Babylas, when his body was to be 
ren^ved ^ Daphne, by way of consecrating a plate 
which 'had been before devoted to sensual excesses. 
In the meanwhile, he gradually weakened tlie Church, 
by a systematic promotion of heretical, and a dis- 
countenance of the orthodox Clergy^ one of his most 
scandalbus acts being his ordination of««A.etius, the^ 
founder of the Anomceans, who was afterwards pro- 
moted to the episcopacy in the rei^ of Julian. 

Eudoxius, the successor pf Leomfus, in the see of 
Antiodi, was his fel]|^-pupil in the school of Lucian. 
He is said to have been converted to Semi-Arianism 
by the writings .of the Sophist Astcrius ; but he 
afterwards joined the Anomceans, and got possession 
of the patriarchate of Constantinople. It was there, * 
.at the dedication of the cathedral of Sf Sophia, that he 
uttered the wanton impiety, which has characterized 
him with a distinctness, which supersedes all historical 
notice of his conduct, or discussion of 'Ms religious 
opinions. “When Eudoxius,” says Socrates, “had 
taken his seat on the episcopal throne, his ftrslTwi^ 
were these celebrated ones, ' the Father is 
irreligious ; the Son religious.’ When a 

noise and confusion ensued, he addeid, ‘Be not dis- 
tressed at what I say; for the Father is irreligious, 
worshipping none; but the Son is religious towards the 
On titis the tumult ceased, and in its place 
an iateflS|«rate laughter seized the congregation ; and 
it remains as a good saying even to this time^.” 

* Socr. Hist 11. 43 ; \Khir4^iUf As‘f/9«ia« 9v<rir^j8«ia, anrl their 
derivoAivcss, in the language oC Athanasius or his age, means orthodoxy, 

hetefOdoiRy, orthodox, &c. This circumstance gives its piomt to the jcLt 
iTbiS sense is traceable to St PaaVi words, ** Qrcat is the 
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Valcns, Bishop of Mursa, in Pannonia, shall close 
this list of Eusebian Prelates. He was one tJiCfim- 
mediate disciples of Arius; and, from an early age, the 
champion of his heresy in the Latin Church. In the 
conduct of the controversy, he inherited more of the 
plain dealing as well of the principles of hi^ master, 
^han his as^ficiates ; he was an open advocate!iiK>f the 
Anomoean doctrine, and by his personal influence 
with Constantiu$<rbalanced the power of the Semi- 
Arian party, derived from the Emperor’s private 
attachment to their doctrine. ^tSThe favour of Con- 
stantins was gained by a fortunate artifice, at the tipie 
the latter was directing his arms against tyrant 
^Magncntius. While the two armies were engskged 
in fhe plains of Mursa,*’ says Gibbon, “and the fate of 
the two rivSfe depended on the chance of war, the son . 
of Constantine pas$ied the anxious moments in a 
church of the martyrs, under the walls of the city. 
His spiritual comforter Valens, the Arian Bishop of 
the diopese, employed the most artful precautions to 
such early intelligence, as might secure either 
his favour or his escape. A secret chain of swift and 
trusty messengers informed him of the vicissitudes of 
the battle; and while the courtiers stood trembling 
Around their aflrighted master, Valens assured hitn that 


jpodliness (c^crcjflctas),” orthodoxy. Vide Athan. Opp. passim. JJlHs 
Anus also ends his letter to £usebit» with ** Abd St ^ 

^ Basil, defending his own freedom firom Arian error, says that St. Macarina, 
hHT grandmother, ** moulded him fit>m his infancy in the tiogmas of 
religioif* (edcrc/Sctas),” and that, when he grew up, and travelled, be 
ever chose those for his lathers and guides, whom he found walking 
according to *' the rule of religion handed down.** Ep.SQ4. 

6. Vide also, Basil. Opp. t. a, p. 599. Greg. Har. Orat. it Be, 
cont. Bfarc. It Joan. Antioch, apnd k'acuad. t. i« Soaomenp i, so. as 
supr. note p. 140.] 
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the Gallic legions gave way; and insinuated, with 
som^ pres^ce of mind, that the glorious event had 
been revealed to him by an Angel. The grateful 
Emi>eror ascribed his success to the merits and inter- 
cession of the Bishop of Mursa, whcAc faith had 
deserved *the public and miraculous approbation of 
Heaven#.” ^ 

Such were the leaders of the EuseMan or Court 
faction ; and on the review of them, do we not seem 
to sec in each a fresh cxhilytion of their great type 
and forerunner, Paulgs, on one side or other of his 

•character, though surpassing him in cxtriivagancc of 
conduct^l^ possessing a wider field, and more power- 
ful inceimvcs for ambitious and energetic exertion? 
We see the same accommodation ^ of the Christian 
Creed to the humour of an earthly»SQ*iercign, the 
same fertility of disputation in su{^rt of their version 
of i^ the same reckless profanation of things sacred, 
the same patient dissemination of erfilr for the 
services of the age after them ; and, if they are free 
from the personal immoralities of their master, they- 
balance this favourable trait of character by thel&ruel 
and hard-hearted temper, which discovers itself in 
their persecutitm of the Catholics. ” 


2. 

0 ' **l'liis persecution was conducted till the middle of 
the centuty according to the outward forms of eccle- 
siastical law. Charges of various kinds were preferred 
. in Council against the orthodox prelates of the prin- 
cipal sees, with a profession at least of regularity, 
- whatevor unfairness there might be in the details of 

Gibbon, Rist. cb. zid. 
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the proceedings. By this means all the most power- 
fitl Ch-irches of Eastern Christendom, by|.the com- 
mencement of the reign of Constantins (A.D. 337)> had 
been brought under the influence of the Arians ; Con- 
stantinople, Heraclea, Hadrianople, Ephesus, Ancyra, 
both Caesareas, Antioch, Laodicaea, and ARxandria. 
^Eustathiu34of Antioch, for instance, had incurred their 
hatred, by hi*5 strenuous resistance to the heresy in 
the seat of its first origin. After the example of his 
immediate predecessor PJiilogonius, he refused com- 
munion to Stephen, Leontius, Eudoxius, George, and 
others ; and accused Eusebius of Caesarea openly of , 
having violated the faith of Niciea. The heads of the 
party assembled in Council at Antioch ; and, on 
* charges of heresy and immorality, which they pro- 
fessed to he satisfactorily maintained, pronounced 
sentence of deposition against him. Constantine 
banished him to Philippi, together with a considerable 
number of the priests and deacons of his Church. 
So again, Marcellus of Ancyra, another of their in- 
veterate opponents, was deposed, anathematized, and 
banii^lied by them, with greater appearance of justice, 
on the ground of his leaning to the errors of Sabellius. 
But their most rancorous enmity and most persever- 
ing efforts were directed against the high-minded 
Patriarch of Alexandria ; and, in illustration of their 
principles and conduct, the circumstances of bis lll&t ^ 
^ persecution shall here be briefly related. 

When Eusebius of Nicomedia failed to effect the 
restoration of Arius into the Alexandrian Churdi by ^ 
persuasion, he had threatened to gain his end by 
harsher means. Calumnies were easily invented 
against the man who had withstood his purpose: and 
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it so happened, that willing tools were found on the 
spot^for conducting the attack. The Meletian se*- 
taries Have already been noticed, as being the original 
associates of Arius ; who had troubled the Church by 
taking part in their schism, before he promulgated his 
pecuiliar heresy. They were cgllec^ after Meletius, 
Bishop of Lycopolis in the Thcbaid ; 4 ;rho, being 
deposed for lapsing in the Dioclcsiatf persecution,* 
separated from the Catholics, and, propagating a 
spurious succession of cleigy by his episcopal pre- 
rogative, formed a powerful body in the heart of the 
, Egyptian Church. The JJouncil of Niesa, desirous 
of terminating the disorder in the most temperate 
manner, instead of deposing the Meletian bishops, had 
arranged, that they should retain a nominal rank •in * 
fhe sees, in which they had respectively placed them- 
selves ; while, by forbidding them to exercise their 
episcopal functions, it provided for the termination of 
the schism at their death. But, with the bad fottune 
which commonly attends conciliatory measures, unless 
ac<x>mpanied by such a display of vigour as shows 
that concession is but condescension, the clemency 
was forgotten in the restriction, which irritated, with- 
out repressing them ; and, being bent ‘6n the ovcrthroi;^^ 
of the dominant Church, they made a sacrifice of their 
principles, which had hitherto been orthodox, and 
joined the Eusebians. By this intrigue, the latter 
gained an entrance into the Egyptian Church, as 
effectual as that which had already been opened to 
them^ 1^ means of their heresy itself, in Syria and 
Asia Minor 7. 


* The Melet i a ns, on Ac other haiid, «rere not in the event eqwJljr 
•Svnntagcd hr Ae ooalMont for. of -1- ••rcceas of their Spon 
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Cliarges against Athanasius were produced and ex- 
jfmincd in Councils successively held at Cvesare^v and 
Tyre (A.D. 333 — 335) ; the Meletians being the ac- 
cusers, and the Euscbians the judges in the trial. At 
an earlier date, it had been attempted to convict him 
of political offenJrcs ;^'but, on examination, Cdnstantine 
.^became satisfied of his innocence. It had been 
represented, ‘ that, of his own authority, he* had 
imposed and rigorously exacted a duty upon the 
Egyptian linen cloth ; the pretended tribute being in 
fact nothing beyond the offerings, which pious persons 
had made to the Churchi^ the shape of vestments r 
for the service of the sanctuaiy. It had moreover 
been alleged, that he had sent pecuniary aid to one 
Philumenus, who was in rebellion against the Em- 
peror ; as ^ later period they accused him of a 
design of distressing Constantinople, by stopping the 
corn vessels of Alexandria, destined for the supply of 
the rSetropolis. 

The charges brought against him before these 
Councils were both of a civil and of an ecclesiastical 
character ; that he, or Macarius, one of his deacons, 
had broken a consecrated chalice, and the holy table 
ftsclf, and had thrown the sacred books into the fire ; 
next, that he had killed Arsenius, a Meletian bishop, 
whose hand, amputated and preserved for magical 
purposes, had been found in Athanasius’s house. 
latter of these strange accusations was refuted at the 
Council of Caesarea by Arsenius himself, whom Atha- 
nasius had gained, and who, on the productiem of a 

Athanasius. Constantine, trae to his object of restoring tranquil!}^ to 
the Cbacch, while be banished Athanasius to Tieves, baaiahed also 
Johar, the leader of the Meletians, who had been focwaid in Idf 

oondemnation. ^ 
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human hand at the trial, presented himself before thg 
judg^, fhu# destroying the circumstantial evidence by 
which it, was to be identified as his. The former 
charge was refuted at Tyre by the testimony of the 
Egyptian ^bishops ; who, after exposing the equivo- 
cating evidence of the accuser, went on to ^rove that 
at the place where their Metropolitan was^said to have 
brokefi the chalice, there was neither church, nor altar, 
nor chalice, existing. These were the principal al- 
> legations brought against him ; and their extraordi- 
nary absurdity, (certain as the charges arc as matters 
€>( history, from evidence of various kinds,) can only 
be accounted for by supposing, that the Eusebians 
were even then too powerful and too bold, to care for 
much more than the bare forms of la\^ or to scruple 
at any evidence, which the unskil fulness*" of their 
Egyptian coadjutors might set before them. A charge 
of violence in his conduct towards certain Mclc^iians 
was added to the above ; and, as some say, a still 
more frivolous accusation of incontinence, but whether 
this was ever brought, is more than doubtful. 

Caesarea and Tyre were places too public even for 
the audacity of the Eusebians, when tiic facts of the 
case were so plainly in favour of the accused. It was 
now proposed that a commission of inquiry should be 
sent to the Mareotis, which was in the neighbourhood, 
4rtcrtbrmed part of the diocese, of Alexandria, and 
was the scene of the alleged profanation of the sacred 
chalice. The leading members of this commission 
were Valens and Ursaclus, Thcognis, Maris, and two 
others, all Eusebians ; they took with them the chief 
accuser of Athanasius as tl^ir g^ide and host, leaving 
Athanasius and Macarius at Tyre, and refusing 
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admittance into the court of inquiry to such of the 
clergy of the Mareotis, as were desirous o£ defepding 
their Bishop’s interests in his absence. The issue 
of such proceedings may be anticipated. On the 
return of the commission to Tyre, Athanasius was 
formally conde'mncid of rebellion, seditidn, and a 
, tyrannical use of his episcopal power, of murder, 
sacrilege, arid magic ; was deposed from the ree of 
Alexandria, and prohibited from ever returning to 
that city. Constantine confirmed the sentence of the 
Council, and Athanasius was banished to GauL 


3 - 

It has often been remarked that persecutions of 
Christian^as in St. Paul’s case, “ fall out rather unto 
the furtherance of the Gospel^.** The dispersion of the 
disciples, after the martyrdom of St. Stephen, intro- 
duoflid the word of truth together with themselves 
among the Samaritans ; and in the case before us, the 
exile of Athanasius led to his introduction to the 
younger Constantine, son of the great Emperor of 
that name, who warmly embraced his cause, and gave 
him the opportunity of rousing the zeal, and gaining 
the personal friendship of the Catholics of the West 
Constans also, another son of Constantine, declared in’ 
his favour ; and thus, on the death of their f%tb^ 
which took place two y^sgurs after the Council of TyreJ"" 
on^ third alone of his power, in the person of the Semi- 
Arian Constantius, Emperor of the East, remained 
with tliat party, which, while Constantine lived, was 
able to wield the whole strength of the State against 


* Phil. L f 
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the orthcKlox Bishops. The support of the Roman 
See \5jas a more important advantage gained bji 
Athanasius. Rome was the natural mediator between 
Alexandria and Antioch, and at that time possessed 
extensive influence among the Churches of the West. 
Accordingly, when Constantius#rc-<Pommenced the 
persecution, to which liis father had been persuaded, 
the exiles betook themselves to Rome ; amd about the 
year 340 or 341 wc read of Bishops from Thrace, 
Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestii^e, collected there, besides 
a multitude of Presbyters, and among the former, 
•Atl^anasius himself, Marcellus, Asclepas of Gaza, and 
Luke of Hadrianoplc. The first act of the Roman 
See in their favour was the holding a provincial 
Council, in which the charges against Athanasius and 
Marcellus were examined, and proiioufiu:ed to be 
untenable. And its next act was to advocate the sum- 
moning of a Council of the whole Church with the 
same purpose, referring it to Athanasius to select a 
place of meeting, where his cause might be secure 
of a more impartial hearing, than it had met with at 
Caesarea and Tyre. 

The Eusebians, on the other han<^^ perceiving the 
danger which their interests would sustain, should a 
Council be held at any distance from their own 
peculiar territory, determined on anticipating the 
Council by one of their owm, in which they 
might both confirm the sentence of deposition against 
Athanasius, and, if possible, contrive a confession of 
faith, to allay the suspicions which the Occidentals 
entertained of their orthodoxy^. This was the occa- 

• ["After the Niccne Coanrif, the Eusebians did not dare at ow their 
beresy in Con^ntme’s time, bat merely attempted the banishment of 
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sion of the Council of the Dedication, as it is called, 
^leld by them at Antioch, in the year 341, and which 
is one of the most celebrated Councils of the ceVtury. 

It was usual to solemnize the consecration of places 
of worship, by an attendance of the principal prelates 
of the neighboitring districts ; and the great Church 
of the AJptropolis of Syria, called the Dominicum 
Aureum, which had just been built, afforded bqfh the 
pretext and the name to their assembly. Between 
ninety and a hundred bishops came together on this 
occasion, all Arians or Arianizers, and agreed without 
difficulty upon the immediate object of the Council, 
the ratification of the Synods of Caesarea and Tyre in 
condemnation of Athanasius. 

So far their undertaking was in their own hands ; 
but a mor^ di®cult task remained behind, viz,, to gain 
the approval and consent of the Western Church, by 
an exposition of the articles of their faith. Not 
intending to bind themselves by the decision at 
Nicaea, they had to find some substitute for the Hotno^ 
usiou. With this view four, or even five creeds, more 
or less resembling the Nicene in language, were suc- 
cessively adopted. The first was that ascribed to the 
martyr Lucian, though doubts are entertained con- 
cerning its genuineness. It is in itself almost unex- 
ceptionable ; and, had tliere been no controversies 
on the subjects contained in it, would have beM^a^^ 
satisfactory evidence of the orthodoxy of its proimiL 
gaj^rs. The Son is therein styled the exact image 
of tlie substance, will, power, and glory of the 

Athaimsfiu, flfii! the festoration of Arins. Their first Council wss AJO. 
341, four years after Constantine’s death and Conatantiu»’saccesahwi»’**— 
Ath Tr. vol. i. pp. 92, 93 ] 
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Father ; and the Three Persons of the Holy Trinity 
are said to be three in substance, one in will^^. 
evastvtf condemnation was added of the Arian tenets ; 
suiHcient, as it might seem, to delude the Latins, who 
were unskilled in the subtleties of the question, t'or 
instance,«it was denied that ou j Lord was born “ in 
time,** but in the heretical school, as was sl^wn above, 
time^was supposed to commence with the creation 
the world ; and it was denied that He was “ in the 
number of the creatures,** it being their doctrine, that 
He was the sole immediate work of God, and, as such, 
not like others, but separate from the whole creation, 
of Which indeed He was the author. Next, for some 
or other reason, two new creeds were proposed, and 
partially adopted by the Council ; the same in cliar- * 
^acter of doctrine, but shorter. Thesg three were all 
circulated, and more or less received in the neighbour- 
ing Churches ; but, on consideration, none of them 
seemed adequate to the object in view, that of recom- 
mending the Eusebians to the distant Churches of 
the West Accordingly, a fourth formulary was drawn 
up after a few months’ delay, among others by Mark, 
Bishop of Arethusa, a Semi-Arian Bishop of religious 
character, afterwards to be mentioned ; its composers 
were deputed to present it to Constans ; and, this 
creed proving unsatisfactory, a fifth confession was 
up with considerable care and ability ; though it 
too faUed to quiet the suspicions of the Latins. This 
last is called the Macrostich, from the number of its 
paragraphs, and did not make its appearance till three 
years after the former. 

^ Exaa im^e* AarcLpdXXmtffot t subsiance, ovarCa ; Aitbsis- 

fence, or person, fmiarwartSm 
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In truth, no such exposition of the Catholic faith 
Could satisfy the Western Christians, while they were 
witnesses to the exile of its great champion on account 
of his fidelity to it. Here the Eusebians were wanting 
in their usual practical shrewdness. Words, how'Cver 
orthodox, could hot weigh against so plain a fact- The 
Occidentals, however unskilled in the niceties of the 
"Greek langudge, were able to ascertain the heresy of 
the Eusebians in their malevolence towards Athana- 
sius. Nay, the anxious .attempts of his enemies, to 
please them by means of a confession of faith, were 
a refutation of their pretences. For, inasmuch as the 
sense of the Catholic world, had already been re- 
corded in the HomoUsioUy why should they devise 
a new formulary, if after all they agreed with the 
Church } on »vlTy should they themselves be so fertile 
in confessions, if they had all of them but one faith 
It is brought against them by Athanasius, that in 
their creeds they date their exposition of the Catholic 
doctrine, as if it were something new, instead simply 
of its being declared, which was the sole design of the 
Niccne Fathers ; while at other times, they affected to 
acknowledge the authority of former Councils, which 
nevertheless they were indirectly opposing *. Under 
these circumstances the Roman Church, as the repre- 
sentative of the Latins, only became more bent upon 
the convocation of a General Council in which - 
Niccne Creed might be Ratified, and any innovation 
u|>on it reprobated ; and the innocence of Athanasius, 
which it had already ascertained in its provincial 
Synod, might be formally proved, and proclaimed to 
♦he whole of Christendom. This object was at length 

* Aihan. Byn, 3. 37. 
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accomplished. Constans, whom Athanasius had visitec\^ 
and giiincd,%ucccssfully exerted his influence with his 
brother Constan!:ius, the Emperor of the East ; and a 
Council of the whole Christian world was summoned 
at Sardicatfor the above piirposcs,^the^xculpation of 
Marcellus and others being included with that of 
Athanasius. ' , 

Sardica was chosen as the place of meeting, as lying 
on the confines of the two divisions of the Empire. It 
•is on the borders of Moesia,* Thrace, and Illyricum, 
and at the foot of Mount Haemus, which separates 4 t 
ft*om •Philippopolis. There the heads of the Christian 
world assembled in the year 347, twenty-two years 
after the Nicenc Council, in number above 380 
bishops, of whom seventy-six were ^ria n. The 
Pfesident of the Council was the veneraolc Ilosius; 
whose name was in itself a pledge, that the decision 
of Nicaea was simply to be preserved, and no fresh 
question raised on a subject already exhausted by 
controversy. But, almost before the opening of the 
Council, matters were brought to a crisis ; a schism 
took place in its members ; the Arians retreated to 
Philippopolis, and there excommunicated the leaders 
of the orthodox, Julius of Rome, Hosius, and Pro- 
togenes of Sardica, issued a sixth confession of faith, 
amj^i^onfirmed the proceedings of the Antiochene 
Council against Athanasius aqd the other exiles. 

This secession of the Arians arose in consequence 
of their finding, that Athanasius was allowed a seat in 
the Council ; the discussions of which they refused 
to attend, while a Bishop took part in them, who had 
already been deposed by Synods of the E<ist. I'he 
orthodox replied, that a later Council, held at Rome, 

• u 
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Jiad fully acquitted and restored him ; moreover, that 
to maintain his guilt was but to assume tae principal 
point, which they were then assembled to debate ; 
and, though very consistent with their absenting 
themselves froo thj Council altogether, could not be 
permitte^^ to those, who had by their coming recog- 
nized the object, for which it was called. ’Accordingly, 
without being moved by their retreat, the Council 
proceeded to the condemnation of some of the more 
notorious opponents among them of the Creed of 
Nicaia, examined the charges against Athanasius and 
the rest, reviewed the acts of the investigations at Tyre 
and the Marcotis, w'hich the Eusebians had sent to 
p.ome in their defence, and confirmed the decree of 
the CounqjJ^pJ^ Rome, in favour of the accused. Con- 
stans enforced this decision on his brother by the 
arguments peculiar to a monarch ; and the timid 
Constantius, yielding to fear what he denied to justice, 
consented to restore to Alexandria a champion of the 
truth, who had been condemned on the wildest of 
charges, by the most hostile and unprincipled of 
judges. 

The journey of Athanasius to Alexandria elicited 
the fullest and most satisfactory testimonies of the 
real orthodoxy of the Eastern Christians ; in spite of 
the existing cowardice or misapprehension, JlS^jlich 
surrendered them to the tyrannical rule of a few 
determined and energetic heretics. The Bishops of 
Palestine, one of the chief holds of the Arian spirit, 
welcomed, with the solemnity of a Council, a resto- 
ration, which, under the circumstances of the case, was 
almost a triumph over their own sovereign ; and so 
excited was the Catholic feeling even at. Antioch, that 
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Constantius feared to grant to the Athanasians 9 , 
singU Church in that city, lest it should have been 
the ruin of the Arian cause. 

One of the more important consequences of the 
Council Sardica, was the public# recantation of 
Valens, and his accomplice Ursacius, Bishog of Singi- 
don, in Pannonia, two of the most inveterate enemies 
and calumniators of Athanasius. It was addressed to 
the Bishop of Rome, and was conceived in the follow- 
► ing terms : “ Whereas we afe known heretoforb to 
have preferred many grievous charges against Athana- 
sius dthe Bishop, and, on being put on our defence by 
your excellency, have failed to make good our charges, 
we declare to your excellency, in the presence of all tli^e 
presbyteis, our brethren, that all which ^(^have hereto- 
f(3re heard against the aforcs>aid, is false, and altogether 
foreign to his character ; and therefore, that we heartily 
embrace the communion of the aforesaid Athanasius, 
especially considering your Holiness, according to 
your habitual clemency, has condescended to pardon 
our mistake, P'urther we declare, that, should the 
Orientals at any time, or Athanasius, from resentful 
feelings, be desirous to bring us to account, that we 
will not act in the matter without your sanction. As 
for the heretic Arius, and his partisans, who say that 
notf' that “//^ is of created Snb^ 
Slauce^' and that *^He is not ih£ Son of Cod before all 
tims^^ wef anathematize them now, and once for all, 
according to our former statement which we presented 
at Milan. Witncs.s our hand, that wc condemn once 
for all the Arian heresy, as we have already said, and 
its advocates. Witness also the hand of Ursacius. — 
I, Ursacius ,the Bishop, have set my name to this 
.statement^* 


* Athan. A|lbl. cont. Arian. 58. 
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a The Council of Milan, rcfeired to in the conclusion 
of this letter, seems to have been held 3471; two 
years after the Arian cieed, called Macios ic'i, ^^a 3 
sent into the West, and shoitly after the declaiation 
of Constansin«fa\o^ui of the le&toiation of.llic Atha- 
nasians, . 
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Till? events recorded in the last Section were attended 
by important consequences in the history of Arianism. 
The Council of Sardica led to a separation between 
t^e Eastern and Western Churches ; which seemed to 
be there represented respectively by the rival Synods 
of Sardica and Fhilippopolis, and which had before 
this time hidden their differences from each other, and 
communicated together from a fear of increasing the 
existing evil*. Not that really there was any dis- 
cordance of doctrine between them. The historian, 
from whom this statement is taken, gives it at the 
same time as his own opinion, that the majority of the 
Asiatics were Homousians, though tyrannized over 
by the court influence, the sophistry, the importunity, 
the daring, of the Eusebian party. This meie 
handful of divines, unscrupulously pressing forward 
into the highest ecclesiastical stations, set about them 
to change the condition of the Churches thus put into 
their power ; and, as has been remarked in the case of 
Leontius of Antioch, filled the inferior offices with 

* 80s. uu 13. 
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tlicir own creatures, and sowed the seeds of future 
d’seords and disorders, which they could not hope 
to have themselves the satisfaction of beholtiing. ’The 
orthodox m^ority of Bishops and divines, on the 
other hand, timorously or indolently, kept in the 
background ; and allowed themselves to he repre- 
sented at §ardica by men, whose tenets they knew to 
’ be unchristiar, and professed to abominate. And in 
such circumstances, the blame of the open dissensions, 
which ensued between the Eastern and Western 
divisions of Christendom, was certain to be attributed 
to those who urged the summoning of the Council, 
not to those who neglected their duty by staging 
away. In qualification of this censure, however, the 
intriguing spirit of the Eusebians must be borne 
in mind ; wjio^ might have means, of which we are 
not told, of keeping away their orthodox brethren from 
Sardica. Certainly the expense of the journey was 
considerable, whatever might be the imperial or the 
ecclesiastical allowances for it*, and their absence 

® [On the cursus puhhcus, vid. Gothofred. in Cod. Thcod. viii. tit. *{. 
It was provided for the journeys of the Emperor, for persons whom he 
summoned, for magistrates, ambassadors, and for such private persons 
as the Emperor indulged in the use of it, which was gratis. The use 
was granted by Constantine to the Bishops who were summoned to 
Niespa, as far as it went, in addition to other means of travelling. Euseb. 
V. Const, ill. 6. (though aliter Valesius in loc.) The cursus puilictts 
brought the Bishops to the Council of Tyre. Ibid. iv. 43. In the 
tercnce between Ltberius and Constantins (Theod. Hist. ii. 13), itls 
objected that the cursus puhheus is not sufBcient to convey Bishops to the 
Council, as Liberius proposes } he answers that the Churches are rich 
ewn^h to convey their Bishops as far as the seas. Thus St. Hilary was 
c^l^led (datdi evectionis copi&, Snip. Sev. Hist. ii. 57) to attend at 
Semcia, as Athanasius at Tyre. Julian complains of the abuse of the 
t itrsus pulhetts, perhaps m ith an allusion to these Councils of Constantius. 
V ide Cod. Tlieod. viii. tit. 5,1. 12; where Gothofred quotes Liban. Epitaph, 
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from their flocks, especially in an age fertile in Coun- 
cils, was an evil. Still there is enough in the histor]^ 
of th<f tknei, to evidence a culpable negligence on the 
part of the orthodox of Asia. 

However, this rupture between the East and West 
has here# been noticed, not to ^ensiirc the Asiatic 
Churches, but for the sake of its influence on the 
fortunes of Arianism. It had the effeqf of pushing « 
forward the Semi-Arians, as they are called, into a 
party distinct from the Eusebian or Court party, 

• among whom they had hftherto been concord. 
This party, as its name implies, professed a doctrine 
*appfoxihiating to the orthodox ; and thus served as a 
means of deceiving the Western Churches, which were 
unskilled in the evasions, by which the Eusebians 
extricated themselves from even themost explicit 
confessions of the Catholic doctrine. "^“Accordingly, 
the six heretical confessions hitherto recounted were 
all Semi-Arian in character, as being intended more 
or less to justify the heretical party in the eyes of the 
Latins. But when this object ceased to be feasible, 

in Julian, (vol. i. p. 569, ed. Reiske). Vide the well-known passage of 
Ammianus, who speaks of the Councils as being the ruin of the res vehi» 
cularia. Mist. xxi. 16. The Eusebians at Phtlippopolis say the same, 
Milar. Fragm. iii. 25. The Emperor provided board and perhaps lodg- 
ing for the Bishops at Ariminum ; which the Bishops of Aquitaine, Gaul, 
and Biitain declined, except three British from poverty. Sulp. Hist. ii*56. 
ji^lBRmeric in Africa, after assembling 466 Bishops at Carthage, dismissed 
them without mode of conveyance, prgvtsion, or baggage. Victor. U tic. 
Hist. lii. init. In the Emperoi’s letter previous to the assembling of the 
sixth Ecumenical Council, a.d. 678 (Harduin. Cone. t. 3, p. 1045, fin.), 
he says he has given orders for the conveyance and maintenance df its 
members. Pope John VIII. reminds CJrsus, Duke of Venice (x.n. of 
the same duty of providing for the members of a Council, secundum 
pios principes, qui in talibus munificb semper erant intend.*’ Colet, 
Concil. fVen. 1730) t. xi. p. la.] 
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by the event of the Sardican Council, the Semi-Arians 
ceased to be of service to the Eusebians, and a separ- 
ation between the parties gradually took {Aace. ' 


I. 

’l*he Semi-Arian^, whose history shall here be 
, introduced, originated, as far as their doctrine is con- 
cerned, in the change of profession which the Nicenc 
anathema was the occasion of imposing upon the 
Eutebians ; and had for their founders Eusebius of 
Csesarea, and the Sophist Astcrius. But viewed as a 
party, they arc of a later date \ The genuine Euse- 
bians were never in earnest in the modified creeds, 
which they so ostentatiously put forward for the appro- 
biition of the West. However, while they clamoured in 
defence of tltclinconsistent doctrine contained in them, 
which, resembling the orthodox in word, might in fact 
subvert it, and at once confessed and denied our Lord, 
it so happened, that they actually recommended that 
doctrine to the judgment of some of their followers, 
and succeeded in creating a direct belief in an hypo- 
thesis, which in their own case was but the clokc for their 
own indifference to the truth. This at least seems the 
true explanation of an intricate subject in the history. 
There are always men of sensitive and subtle minds, 
the natural victims of the bold disputant ; men, who, 
unable to take a broad and common-sense view of 
important subject, try to satisfy their intellect and 
eoi^cience by refined distinctions and perverse reser- 
Vblfions. Men of this stamp were especially to be 
foitnd among a people possessed of the language and 


• [Vide Ath. Tr. voL it pp. 282 — 286] 
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acuteness of the Greeks. Accordingly, the Euscbians 
at length perceived, doubtless to their surprise and 
disgust, fliat a party had arisen from among them- 
selves, with all the positiveness (as they would consider 
it), and nothing of the straightforward simplicity of the 
Catholic controversialists, morc^ wilting to dogmatize 
than to argue, and binding down their assQpiates to the 
real import of the words, which they had themselvcTi 
chosen as mere evasions of orthodoxy ; and to their 
dismay they discovered, that in this party the new 
Emperor himself was to be numbered. Constantius, 
indeed, may be taken as a type of a genuine Semi- 
Aflan ; resisting, as he did, the orthodox doctrine from 
over-subtlety, timidity, pride, restlessness, or other 
weakness of mind, yet paradoxical enough to combat* 
at the same time and condemn all,«ttbp ventured to 
* teach anything short of that orthodoxy. Balanced 
on this imperceptible centre between truth and error, 
he alternately banished every party in the controversy, 
not even sparing his own ; and had recourse in turn 
to every creed for relief, except that in which the 
truth was actually to be found. 

The symbol of the Semi-Arians was the Homasiision^ 
^Hike in substance^' which they substituted for the 
orthodox HomoiisioUy "^one in substanccy' or ** consnb- 
stantiaiy Their objections to the latter formula took 
following form. If the word usia^ substanccy^ 
denoted the ‘‘ first substance,” or an individual being, 
then Homoiisios seemed to bear a Sabellian meaning, 
and to involve a denial of the separate personal!^ of 
the Son \ On the other hand, if the word was under- 
stood as including two distinct Persons (px Hypostases)^ 

^ Epiph. Ilacr. Ixxiii. ii. fin. 
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this was to use it, as it is used of created things ; as if 
by substance were meant some common nature, cither 
divided in fact, or one merely by abstractioif 5 . They 
were strengthened in this view by the decree of the 
Council, held at Antioch between the years 260 and 
270, in condemnation of Paulus, in which the word 
Hoiriousion was proscribed. They preferred, accord- 
ingly, tjp name the Son like in stibstancc^y' or Homcc^ 
7/sie^, with the Father, that is, of a substance like in 
all things, except in not being the Fathers substance; 
maintaining at the same time, that, though the Son 
and Spirit were separate in substance from the Father, 
still they were so included in His glory that there was 
but one God. 

^^nstcad of admitting the evasion of the Arians, that 
the word SenJ^f^d but a secondary sense, and that our 
Lord w^as in icalit}' a creature, though “not like other 
cieaturcs,** they plainly declared that He was not a 
cic.ituie, but truly the Son, born of the substance 
(nsia) of the Father, as if an Emanation from Him at 
Ills will ; yet they w’ould not allow Him simply to be 
God, as the Father w’as ; but, asserting that there were 
various energies in the Divine Being, they considered 
creation to be one, and the ^ennesis ox generation to be 
another, so that the Son, though distinct in substance 
from God, w’as at the same time essentially distinct 
from every created nature. Or they suggested 
He was the offspring of the Person ( hypostasis )y not of 
t!^e substance or usia of the Father ; or, so to say, of 
iDivine Will, as if the force of the word *"Son ** 
consisted in this point. Further, instead of the *^once 

* So/. 111. i 8 . 

‘ o/jLOios icar’ ovcrioy. 
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He was not*' they adopted the ^^gmerated time-apartr 
for which even Arius had changed it. That is, as 
holdftig thSt the question of the beginning of the Son’s 
existence was beyo;nd our comprehension, they only 
asserted that there was such a beginning, but that it 
was before time and indepcndci>t of ^t ; as if it were 
possible to draw a distinction between t|je Catholic 
doctjinc of the derivation or order of suoccssioi^in thef 
Holy Trinity (the tmoriginaiefy generated'*) and this 
notion of a beginning simplified of the condition of 
* time. 

Such was the Semi-Arian Creed, really involving 
contradictions in terms, parallel to those of which the 
orthodox were accused ; — that the Son was born 
before all times, yet not eternal ; nol a creature, yet • 
not God; of Ilis substance, yet noL-tho. same in 
substance ; and His exact and perfect resemblance in 
all things, yet not a second Deity. 


2 . 

Yet the men were better than their creed ; and it is 
satisfactory to be able to detect amid the impiety and 
worldliness of the heretical party any’ elements of a 
purer spirit, which gradually exerted itself and worked 
out from the corrupt mass, in which it was embedded. 
Even thus viewed as distinct from their political asso- 
-^^Rtes, the Semi-Arians are a motley party at best ; 
yet they may be considered as Saints and Martyrs, 
when compared with the Eusebians, and in fact some 
of them have actually been acknowledged as such by 
the Catholics of subsequent times. Their zeal in 
detecting the humanitarianism of Marccllus and Pho- 
tinus, and their good service in withstanding the 
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Anomaeans, who arrived at the same humanitarianism 
by a bolder course of thought, will presently be 
mentioned. On the whole they were men’^of ccarect 
and exemplary life, and earnest according to their 
views ; and they even made pretensions to sanctity 
in their outward deportment, in which they differed 
from the Eusebians, who, as far as the times 

'hllowed it, affected the manners and principles of the 
world. It may be added, that both Athanasius and 
Hilary, two of the most uncompromising supporters 
of the Catholic doctrine,* speak favourably of them. 
Athanasius docs not hesitate to call them brothers ^ ; 
considering that, however necessary it was for the 
edification of the Church at large, that the Ilomousion 
should be enforced on the clergy, yet that the privi- 
leges of priv^llP Christian fellowship were not to be 
denied to those, who from one cause or other stumbled 
at the use of it 8 It is remarkable, that the Semi . 
Arians, on the contrary, in their most celebrated 
Synod (at Ancyra, A.D. 358) anathematized the 
holders of the Ilomousion, as if crypto-Sabellians ^ 

Basil, the successor of Marccllus, in the sec 
Ancyra, united in his person the most varied learning 
with the most blameless life, of all the Semi-Arians 
This praise of rectitude in conduct w’as shared with 
him by Eustathius of Sebaste, and Elcusius of Cyzicus, 
These three Bishops especially attracted the regard^ 
Hilary, on his banishment to Phrygia by the intrigues 
of the Arians (A.D. 356). The zealous confessor feel- 

^ 0 lowever, he is seveie upon Eustathius and Basil (ad £p 7.), 
as St. Basil is on the former, >vho had been his friend.] 

* Athan. de Syn. 41. * Epiph. supra. 

^ Theod. Htst. li. 25. 
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ingly laments the condition, in \\hich he found the 
Chi^'chcs^n tho^c parts. “ 1 do not speak of thii'lijs 
'fetrangc.to me : ” he says, “ I write not w-^ithout knoAv- 
Icdge ; I have heatd and seen in my ow n person the 
faults, ijot of laics merely, but of bishops. For, 
excepting Elcusius *and a few ^ith him, the ten pro- 
vinces of Asia, in wdiich I am, arc for tli% most pai^ 
truly ignorant of God 2 /* His testimony in favour of 
the Semi-Aritins of Asia Minor, must in fairness be 
considered as delivered with the same force of asser- 
tion, which marks his protest against all but them ; 
an^ he clscwdierc addresses Basil, Eustathius, and 
Elcusius, by the title of ‘‘ Sanctissimi viri 3,’* 

Mark, Bishop of Arcthusa, in Syria, has obtained 
from the Greek Church the honours of a Saint find* 
• Martyr. He indulged, indeed, a fltefcncc of spirit, 
which assimilates him to the pure Arians, who were 
the first among Christians to employ force in the cause 
of religion. But violence, which endures as freely as it 
assails, obtains our respect, if it is denied our praise. 
His exertions in the cause of Christianity w'crc 
attended wdth considerable success. In the reign of 
Constantins, availing himself of his pow er as a Chris- 
tian Bishop, he demolished a bcalhen temple, and 
built a church on its site. When Julian succeeded, it 
was Mark’s turn to suffer. The Emperor had been 
'saved by him, when ^ child, on the massacre of the 
other princes of his house*; but on this occasion he 
considered that the claims at once of justice and of 
paganism o*utweighed the recollection of ancient 

2 Hilar, de Syn. 63. 

* Ibid. 90. Vid. also the Life of St. Basil of Casarea, >vho was inti*^ 
mate for a time with Eustathius and others. 
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services. Mark was condemned to rebuild the temple, 
or to pay the price of it ; and, on his flight ftop his 
bishoprick, many of his flock were arrested as his 
hostages. Upon this, he surrendered himself to his 
persecutors, wh 9 immediately subjected him to the 
most revolting, as well as the most cruel indignities. 
“ They apprehended the aged prelate,** says Gibbon, 
selecting some out of the number, “ they inhumanly 
scourged him ; they tore his beard ; and his naked 
body, anointed with honey, was suspended, in a net, 
between heaven and earth, and exposed to the stings 
of insects and the rays of a Syrian sun^ The pay- 
ment’-pf one piece of gold towards the rebuilding of 
the temple^ would have rescued him from those 
tofments ; but, resolute in his refusal to contribute to 
the service W" idolatry, he allowed himself, with a 
generous insensibilit>% even to jest at his own suffer- 
ings 5, till he wore out the fury, or even, it is said, 
effected the conversion of his persecutors. Gregory 
Nazianzen, and Theodorct, besides celebrating bis 
activity in making converts, make mention of his 
wisdom and piety, his cultivated understanding, his 
love of virtue, and the ^lonourablc consistency of his 
hfe^ 

Cyril of Jerusalem, and Eusebius of Samosata, are 
-both Saints in the Roman Calendar, though connectQji^ 
in history with the Scmi-Aria» party. Eusebius was 
the friend of St. Basil, sumamed the Great ; and 
Cyril is still known to ,ws in his pCtapicuous^ and 
eloquent discourses addressed to the Gaff^fUimens. 

Others might be named of a like Vespcctability, 
though "deficient, with those above-mentioned,^ cither 

* Gibbon, Hist. ch. xxiti. ^ * Soz. v, lo. 

• JTilletku Mem. vot vft, p, $40^ 
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in moral or in intellectual judgment. With these 
wer^njingpled a few of a darker character. George V 
Laodicca, one of the genuine Eusebians, joined them 
for a time, and took a chief share together with Basil 
in the m^inagemcnt of the Council oC^ncyra. Mace- 
donius, who was originally an Anomoean, passed 
through Semi-Arianism to the heresy tl!e Pneuma* 
tomhehists, that is, the ^ienial of the Divinity of the 
Holy Ghost, of which he is theologically the founder. 

3 * 

The Semi-Arlans, being such as above described, 
were at first both in faith and conduct an ojai^fmcnt 
and recommendation of the Kusebians*^ But, when, 
once the latter stood at variance _wit h the La*tin 
*Church by the event of the Sardican Council, they 
c ‘ased to be of service to them as a blind, which was 
no longer available, or rather were an ii]^umbrance to 
them, and formidable rivals in the favour of Constan- 
tins. The separation between the two parties was 
probably retarded for a while by the forced submission 
and recantation of the Eusebian Valens and Ursacius; 
but an event soon happcncdj^Jiich altogether released 
those two Bishops ^nd the tot of the Eusebians from 
the embarrassments, in which the influence of the 
and the timidity of Constantius had for the 
moment involved theos. ^y^his was the assassination 
of tl^ Catholic Constans whicfi* took place a.d. 350 ; 
in c^scqu^ce of which" (Constantine, the eldest of 
the already dead) Constantius suc- 

ceeded to the undivided empire. Thus the £us«|>|ans 
had^tie whole of the West opened to their aihhition^ ; 

^ [The Eusebians, or ^Utical party, were r^enteed in the Acacians, 
immediately to be tnentione^ Athana&ius calling the latter tlie heua of 
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and were bound by no impediment, except such as 
the ill-instructcd Semi-Arianism of the Emucror 
might impose upon them. Their proceedings under 
these fortunate circumstances will come before us 
presently; here I will confine myself to the mention 
of the artifice, by W'hich they succeeded in recom- 
mending thcmsclv'cs to Constantius, while they op- 
posed and triumphed over the Semi-Arian Creed. 

This artifice, w'hich, obvicnis as it is, is curious, from 
the place which it holdsvin the history of Arianism, 
was that of affecting on principle to limit confessions 
of faith to Scripture terms ; and w^as adopted by 
Acacius, Bishop of Caesarea, in Palestine, the successor 
of the learned Eusebius, one of the very men, who had 
advocated the Semi-Arian non-scriptural formularies 
of the DcdiwKtiton and of Philippopolis From the 
earliest date, the Arians had taken refuge from the 
difficulties of their own unscriptural dogmas in the 
lcttci;:^of the sacred w^riters; but they had scarcely 
ventured on the inconsistency of objecting to the 
terms of theology, as such. But here Eusebius of 
CiEsarea anticipated the proceedings of his party ; 
and, as he opened upon his contemporaries the 
evasion of Scmi-Arianism, so did he also anticipate 
his pupil Acacius in the more specious artifice now 
under consideration. It is suggested in the apology 
whicb Lc put forth for si^in^ the Nicene anathemh 
of the Arian formulaft ; which anathema he defends on 
"the principle, that tliese formulae w'ere not coi^gcived 

the fonner. Hist. Arlan. {} 19 and 2S ; vid. also AtiC^^vol. U. p. 28.) 
He 6ver distinguishes the Arians proper from the Kusebians (in his 
£p. Sue. and Apol. Contr. Arian.), as afterwords the Anomoeans were 
to be distinguished from the Acacians.] 

■ Athan. dc Sjyn. 36 — ^38. * 
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• # 
in the language of Scripture^. Allusion is made lo 
the same principle from time to time in the subse- 
qiieilt Arian Councils, as if even then the laxer Euse- 
bians were struggling against the dogmatism of the 
Semi-Arians. Though the fjreed of Lucian intro- 
duces the “ usia,” the three other* CreCds of the Dedi- 
cation omit it ; and this hypothesis of di^Tercnces of 
opiivon in the heretical body at these Ooimcils partijf 
accounts for that hesitation and ambiguity in declaring 
their faith, which has been noticed in its place. Again, 
the Macrostich omits the “usia,** professes generally 
^ that the Son is ^^Hke in all things to the Father^" and 
cnlorccs the propriety of keeping to the language of 
Scripture ^ 

About the time which is at present more particu- * 
Jarly before us, that is, after the dc«tiU»of Constans, 
this modification of Arianism becomes distinct, and 
collects around it the Eastern Eusebians, under the 
skilful management of Acacius. It is not e^y to 
fix the date of his openly adopting it ; the iminediate 
cause of which was his quarrel with the Semi-Arian 
Cyril, which lies between A.r). 349 — 357. The distin- 
guishing principle of his new doctrine was adherence 
to the Scripture phraseology, in opposition to the 
inconvenient precision of the fiemi-Arians ; its distin- 
guishing tenet is the vague confession that the Son is 
^■"^nerally like^^ or at most “ m all things like *’ the 
Father, — ^^like"' as the **one in substance^' 

* yirdin^lso Tbeod. Hist. ii. 3 . [#ho^tells us that the objection of *'un- 
«criptiir*lness^J^a4 bdSn suggested to Constantius by the Arian priest, 
Che favourite OMJbnstantiai^ to whom Constantine had entrusted his will. 
Eusebius, in his Letter abput the Nicene Creed, does scarcely mone Chan * 
glance at this objectiod.^^ 

^ Vtd« Athan. de Synoij. 
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‘‘ /ike in sn 6 s/ance,'* and ** unlike‘^^'' — ^that is, the vague 
cbnfession that the Son is generally like^ or altogether 
like, the Father. Of these two expressions, the *^inall 
things like ” was allowed by the Semi-Arians, who in- 
cluded “ m substance ** under it ; whereas the Acacians 
(for so they may nbw be called), or Hom'oeans (as 
holding the Ilomoeon or like), covertly intended to ex- 
clude the ""in s?ihstance'' by that very expression, »mere 
similarity always implying difference, and ""substance"^ 
being, as they would argye, necessarily excluded from 
the ""in all things^' if the * ^* ///*£? ** were intended to 
stand for any thing short of identity. It is plain then 
that, in the meaning of its authors, and in the prac- 
tical effect of it, this new hypothesis was neither more 
nor less than the pure Arian, or, as it was afterwards 
called, Anonfcean, though the phrase, in which it 
was conveyed, bore in its letter the reverse sense. 

Such was the state of the heresy about the year 350 ; 
before reviewing its history, as carried on between the 
two rival parties into which its advocates, the Euse- 
bians, were dividing, the Semi-Arian and Homoean, I 
shall turn to the sufferings of the Catholic Church at 
that period. 

- ofJLOLOV or Kara Wrra ^foiov is the tenet of the Acacians or Ho- 
morans, as opposed to CathoKt oftoovtrior, the Semi-Arian o/i.oiowrtoi', 
and the VLt'oyioiov of the Eunormans or Aetians. [St. Cyril, however, 
adopts the Kara warra as does Panutscens.} • ^ 
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, Tilj: second Arian Persecution is spread over the 
space of about twelve years, beings the interval 
between the death of Constans, and that of Constan- 
tins (a.d. 350 — 361). Various local violences, particu- 
larly at Alexandria and ConstantinoifR?rhad occurred 
with the countenance of the Eusebians at an earlier 
date ; but they were rather acts of revenge, than 
intended as means of bringing over the Catholics, and 
were conducted on no plan. The chief secs, too, 
had been seized, and their occupants banished. But 
now the alternative of subscription or suffering was 
generally introduced ; and, though .Arianism was 
more sanguinary in its later persecutions, it could not 
be more audacious and abandoned than it showed 
itself in this. 

^'**^he artifice of the Homoeon, of which Acacius had 
undertl4(^ the i^anaj^fMhitrwas adapted to promote 
the suc^cesa oPhis partj^ among the orthodox of the 
West, as weji as to. deluckuor embarrass the Oriental 
Semi-Ai%Mis, whWn^'it was particularly provided. 
The Latin Chi&ralies, who had not been exposed to 
those trials of h#6ffcal subftety of which the Homo- 

. X 2 
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usion was reluctantly made the remedy, had adhered 
with a noble simplicity to the decision of N^caea; being 
satisfied (as it would seem), that, whether or not* they 
had need of the test of orthodoxy at present, in it lay 
the security of the great doctrine in debate, whenever 
the need should conie. At the same time, they were 
naturally jealous of the introduction of such terms 
into their theology, as chiefly served to lemind ^chem 
of the dissensions of foi c igners ; and, as influenced by 
this feeling, even after their leaders had declared 
against the Eusebians at Sardica, they were exposed 
to the temptation of listening favourably to the artifice 
of the *'Homason ” or “ Itke^ To shut up the subject 
in Scripture terms, and to say that our Lord was like 
Ilis Father, no explanation being added, seemed to be 
a peaceful d^SStJ-ine, and certainly was in itself unex- 
ceptionable ; and, of course would wear a still more 
favourable aspect, when contrasted with the threat of 
exile and poverty, by which its acceptance was 
enforced. On the other hand, the proposed measure 
veiled the grossness of that threat itself, and fixed the 
attention of the solicited Churches rather upon the 
argument, than upon the Imperial command. Minds 
that are proof against the mere menaces of power, 
are overcome by the artifices of an importunate 
casuistry. Those, who would rather have suffered 
death than have sanctioned the ifxipieties o£ Arius, 
hardly saw how to defenlKtllfcmsSlijpd^ 

"breeds, which were abstractedly true, though incom- 
plete, and intolerable only^ becailMe the ba^es of a 
prevaricating party. Thus Aiianism gaineriT its first 
footing in the West. And, when oite concession was 
made, anothci was demanded \ or, ar other times, the 
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first concession was converted, not without specious- 
ness, into a principle, as allowing change altogether ih 
theoII>^caf language, as if to depart from the Homo- 
iision were in fact to acquiesce in the open impieties 
of Arius and the Anomoeans. This is the character 
of the his*tory as more or less ilHistraled in this and 
the subsequent Section ; the Catholics being harassed 
by sophistry and persecution, and the*Semi-Arians 
first acquiescing in the Homceon, then retracting, and 
becoming more distinct upo^i the scene, as the Euse- 
bians or Acacians ventured to speak of our Lord in 
. less honourable terms. 

But there was another subscription, required of the 
Catholics during the same period and from an earlier 
date, as painfid, and to all but the most honest minds 
9 S embarrassing, as that to the creed <9f4he Homceon ; 
and that was the condemnation of Athanasius. The 
Eusebians were incited against him by resentment 
and jealousy ; they perceived that the success of their 
schemes was impossible, while a Bishop was on the 
scene, so popular at home, so respected abroad, the 
bond of connexion between the orthodox of Europe 
and Asia, the organ of their sentiments, and the guide 
and vigorous agent of their counsels. Moreover, the 
circumstances of the times had attached an adven- 
titious importance to his fortunes ; as if the cause of 
-tllfe HomoUsion were providentially committed to his 
custod3|^^3 in^is safetje of overthrow, the triumph 
or loss o^ the l^th were actually involved. And, in 
the eyes of the EjnpCTQ^ the Catholic champion 
appeare^l^ a riva!^f Ij^^bwn sovereignty ; typ^ as 
he really was, and instrament of that Apostolic Order, 
which, whether of not united to the civil power, must. 
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to the end of time, divide the rule with Caesar as the 
minister of God. Considering then Athanasius toc^ 
great for a subject, Constantius, as if for the pcafre of 
his empire, desired his destiuction at any rate 
Whether he wa^ unfortunate or culpable it mattered 
not ; whether implicated in legal guilt, or forced by 
^circumstantes into his present position ; still he was 
the fit victim of a sort of ecclesiastical ostracism, 
which, accordingly, he called upon the Church to 
inflict. He demanded it of the Church, for the very 
eminence of Athanasius rendered it unsafe, even for 
the Empeioi, to appioach him in any other way. ^he 
Patriarch of Alexandria could not be deposed, except 
after a series of successes over less powerful Catholics, 
and with the forced acquiescence or countenance of 
the principal '^instian communities. And thus the 
history of the first few years of the persecution, 
presents to us the curious spectacle of a party warfare 
raging every wheie, except in the neighbourhood of 
the person who was the real object of it, and who w'as 
left for a time to continue the work of God at Alex- 
andria, unmolested by the Councils, conferences, and 
usurpations, which perplexed the other capitals of 
Christendom. 

As regards the majority of Bishops who were called 
upon to condemn him, there was, it would appear, 
little room for error of judgment, if thw dealt honesfty 
with their consciences. ' Yet, in the West^ tH^re were 
^hosc, doubtless, w'ho hardly knew enough^ of him to 
give him their confidence^ or wljfj^had no means of 
forming a true opinion fresh chargeijk||0 which 

he was subjected* Those, which were originally 

^ Gibbon, Hist. cb» xxi. 
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urged against him, have already been stated ; the new 
allegations were as follows ; that he had excited 
diffeleftcel between Constantius and his ^brother; 
that he had corresponded with Magnentius, the 
usurper of the West ; that he had dedicated, or used, 
a new Church in Alexandria vethoift the Kmperor’s 
leave; and lastly, that he had not obeyed Ij^s mandate 
sumjnoning him to Italy. — Now to revie^v some of tli(? 
prominent passages in the persecution : — 

I. 

, Paul had succeeded Alexander in the See of Con- 
stantinople, A.D. 336. At the date before us (a.d. 350). 
he had already been thrice driven from his Church by 
the intrigues of the Arians ; Pontus, Gaul, and Mesopo- 
tamia, being successively the places exile. He 

had now been two years restored, when he was called 
a fourth time, not merely to exile, but to martyrdom. 
By authority of the Emperor, he was conveyed from 
Constantinople to Cucusus in Cappadocia, a dreary 
town amid the deserts of the Taurus, afterwards the 
place of banishment of his successor St. Chiysostom. 
Here he was left for six days without 4 bod ; when his 
conductors impatiently anticipated the termination of 
ids sufferings by strangling him in prison. Macedo- 
nius, the Semi-Arian, took possession of the vacant 
and maintained his power by the most savage 
excess^ The confiscation ^of property, banishment, 
brandings, torture, and death, were the means of his 
accomplishing in tljp Chur< 5 h of Constantinople, a con- 
formitjr with the tenets ^o^eresy. The Novatians, as 
maintaining the Hooiousion, were included in the 
perseention* On their refusing to communicate with 
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him, they were seized and scourged, and the sacred 
elements violently thrust into their mouths^ Women 
and children were forcibly baptized ; and, on the fSrmcr 
resisting, they were subjected to cruelties too miserable 
to be described.^ 

' The sufferings of the Church of Hadriaqpplc 
occurred about the same time, or even earlier. Under 
the superintendence of a civil officer, who had already 
acted as the tool of the Eusebians in the Mareotis, 
several of the clergy were beheaded ; Lucius, their 
Bishop, for the second time loaded with chains and 
sent into exile, where he died ; and thice other 
Bishops of the neighbourhood visited by 'iii Imperial 
edict, which bawshed them, at the j'ciil of their lives, 
from all parts of the Empire. 


Continuing their operations westward, the Arians 
next possessed themselves of the province of Sirmium 
in Pannonia, in which the dioceses of Valcns and 
Ursacius were situated. These Bishops, on the death 
of Constans, had relapsed into the heresy of 
brother, who was now master of the whole Roman 
world ; and from that time they may be accounted as 
the leaders of the Eusebian party, especially in tfiS^ 
West The Church of Sirmium was opened to their 
assaults under the following circumstances. It had 
always been the policy the Arians to maintain 
that the Homoiision involved some or other heresy by 
necessary consequence. A Valentinian or a Mani- 
chean materialism was sometimes ascribed to the 
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orthodox doctrine ; and at another time, SabelHanism, 
which was especially hateful to the Semi-Arians. And 
it haj^cned, most unhappily for the Church, Aat one 
of the most strenuous of her champions at Niccea, had 
since fallen into a heresy of a Sabcllian character; 
and had thus confirmed the prejudice against the true 
doctrine, by what might be taken to sti^id as an 
instance of its dangerous tendency. In the course of*' 
a work in refutation of the Sophist Asterius, one of 
the first professed Semi-Arians, ^Marccllus, Bishop of 
Ancyra, was led to simjdify (as he conceived) the 
•creqi^ of the Church, by statements which savoured 
of Sabellianism ; that is, he maintained the unity of 
the Son with the Father, at the expense of the doc- 
trine of the personal distinction between the 
He was answered, not only by Astesius himself, but 
by Eusebius of Caesarea and Acacius ; and, A.T). 335, he 
was deposed from his sec by the Eusebians, in order 
to make way for the Semi-Arian Basil. In spite of 
the suspicions against him, the orthodox party 
defended him for a considerable time, and the Coun- 
cil of Sardtea (A.D 347) acquitted him and restored 
him to his see ; but at length, perhaps on account of 
^e increasing definiteness of his heretical views, he 
^v•as abandoned by his friends as hopeless, even by 
Athanasius, who quietly put him aside with the 
acquiescence of Marcellus himself. But the evil did 
not end there ; his disciple Thotinus, Bishop of Sir- 
mium, increased the scandal, by advocating, and with 
greater boldness, an almost ^Unitarian doctrine. The 
Eusebians did not neglect the opportunity thus offered 
them, both to calumniate the Catholic teaching, and 
to seize on so considerably a see, which its present 
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occupier had disgraced by his heresy. They held a 
Council at Sirmium (a,D. 351), to inquire into his 
opinion^ ; and at his request a formal disputation, was 
held. Basil, the rival of Marcelliis, was selected to be 
the antagonist of his pupil ; and having the easier 
position to defend, gained the victory in the judgment 
of impartipl arbiters, who had been selected. The 
'deposition of- Photinus followed, and an Arian, Ger- 
minius, placed in his sec. Also a new creed was 
promulgated of a structure between Ilomoeusian and 
Homoean, being the first of three which are dated 
from Sirmium. Germinius some years afterwards 
adopted a Semi-Arianism bordering upon the Catholic 
doctrine, and that at a time when it may be hoped 
that secular views did not influence his change. 

4 - 

Tlic fir-it open attack upon Athanasius and the 
independence of the West, w’as made two years later 
at Arles, at that time the residence of the Court. 
There the Emperor held a Council, with the intention 
of committing the Bishops of the West to an overt act 
against the Alexandrian prelate. It was attended by 
the deputies of Liberius, the new Bishop of Ron^ 
whom the Eusebian party had already addresseo; 
hoping to find him more tractable than his predecessor 
Julius. Liberius, however, had been decided in Athft^ 
nasius*s favour by the Letter of an Egyptian Council ; 
awd, in order to evade the Emperor’s overtures, he 
addressed to him a submissive message, petitioning 
him for a general and final Council at Aquileia, 
a measure which Constantins had already 1^ the 
Catholics to expect Thp Western Bishops at Arles, 
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on their part, demanded that, as a previous step to 
the condemnation of Athanasius, the orthodox Creed 
shoull *be acknowledged by the Council, and Arius 
anathematized. However, the Eusebians carried their 
point ; Valens followed up with characteristic violence 
the imperiousness of ConstantiuJi ; ill-treatment was 
added, till the Fathers of the Council, wyn out by 
sufferings, consented to depose and even excom-^ 
municatc Athanasius. Upon this, an edict was 
published, denouncing punishment on all Bishops 
who refused to subscribe tlic decree thus obtained. 
.Among the instances of cowardice, which were ex- 
hibited at Arles, none was more lamentable than that 
of Vincent of Capua, one of the deputies from Liberius 
to the Emperor. Vincent had on former occasions 
shown himself a zealous supporter of orthodoxy. He 
is supposed to be the presbyter of the same name who 
was one of the representatives of the Roman Bishop 
at Nicaea ; he had acted with the orthodox at Sardica, 
and had afterwards been sent by Constans to Constan- 
tius, to effect the restoration of the Athanasians in 
A.D, 348. It was on this occasion, that he and his 
companion had been exposed to the malice of 
Stephen, the Arian Bishop of Antioch; who, anxious 
To destroy their influence, caused a woman of light 
character to be introduced into their chamber, with 
the intention of founding a calumny against them ; 
and who, on the artifice being discovered, was deposed 
by order of Constantius, On the present occasion, 
Vincent was entirely in the confidence of Liberius ; 
ivho, having entrusted him with his delicate commis- 
sion from a sense of his vigour and experience, was 
deeply afflicted at his fall It is satisfactory to know, 
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that Vincent retrieved himself afterwards at Ari- 
iifinum ; where he boldly resisted the tyrannical 
attempt of the Eusebians, to force their creed *0^4 the 
Western Church, 


5. 

Times of trial bring forward men of zeal and bold- 
ness, ^\ho thus arc enabled to transmit their names to 
posterity. Liberius, downcast at the disgrace of his 
representative, and liable himself to fluctuations of 
mind, was unexpectedly cheered by the arrival of the 
famous Lucifer, Bishop of Cagliari, in Sardinia, and 
Eusebius of Vercellae. These, joined by a few others, 
proceeded as his deputies and advocates to the g^eat 
Council of Milan, which was held by Constantius 
(A.D. 355), two years later than that in which Vincent 
fell. The Fathers collected there were in number 
above 300, almost all of the Western Church, Con- 
stantius was present, and Valens conducted the Arian 
manoeuvres ; and so securi oT success were he and his 
party, that they did not scruple to insult the Council 
with the proposal of a pure Aiian, or Anomoean, 
creed. 

Whether this creed Avas gencially subscribed, do^ 
not appear ; but the condemnation of Athanasius was 
univei sally agreed upon, scarcely one or two of the 
whole number refusing to sign it. This is remarkabltf^ 
inasmuch as, at first, the Occidentals demanded of the 
Eaiscbians an avowal of the orthodox faith, as the 
condition of entering upon the consideration of the 
charges against him. But herein is the strength of 
audacious men ; who gain what is unjust, by asking 
what is extravagant. Sozomen attributes the con- 
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cession of the Council to fear, surprise, and ignorance*. 
In truth, a collection of men, who were strangers t!b 
each^dthef, and Avithout organization or recognized 
leaders, without definite objects or policy, was open to 
every variety of influence, which the cleverness of the 
usurping* faction might direct Against them. The 
simplicity of honesty, the weakness of gn amiable 
temper, the inexperience of a secluded* life, and th^ 
slowness of the unpractised intellect, all combined 
with their alarm at the Kmperors manifested dis- 
pleasure, to impel them to take part with his heresy. 
When some of them ventured to object the rule of the 
Church against his command, that they should con- 
demn Athanasius, and communicate with the Arians, 
“ My will must bo its rule,” he replied ; “so the Syrian 
^isliops have decided ; and so must 3g>ursclvcs, would 
you escape exile. * 

Several of the more noble-minded prelates of the 
principal Churches submitted to the alternative, and 
left their sees. DionyMu^i Exarch of Milan, w'as 
banished to Cappadocia or Armenia, where he died 
before the end of the persecution ; Auxentius being 
placed in his see, a bitter Arian, brought for the 
purpose from Cappadocia, and from his ignorance of 
Latin, singularly ill-fitted to preside over a Western 
province. Lucifer was sent off into Syria, and Euse- 
bius of Vercellae into Palestine. A fresh and more 
violent edict was publishai against Athanasius ; 
orders were given to arrest him as an impious person, 
and to put the Arians in possession of his churches, 
and of the benefactions, which Constantine had left 
for ecclesiastical and charitable uses. All Bishops 

* So^ IV, 9* 
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were prohibited from communion with him, under 
pain of losing their sees ; and the laity were to be 
compelled by the magistrates to join themselVes to 
the heretical party. Hilary of Poicticrs was the next 
victim of the persecution. He had taken ,part in a 
petition, presented \co Constantins, in behalf of the 
exiled bishops. In consequence a Gallic Council ;was 
called, under the presidency of Satuminus, Bishop of 
Arles ; and Hilary was banished into Phrygia. 

1 

6 . 

The history of Liberius, the occupier of the most 
powerful sec in the West, possesses an interest, which 
deserves our careful attention In 356, the year after 
the Council of Milan, the piincipal eunuch of the Impe- 
rial Court had^een sent, to urge on him by threats 
and promises the condemnation of Athanasius ; and, 
on his insisting on a fair trial for the accused, and a 
disavowal of Arianistn on the part of his accusers, as 
preliminary conditions, Iftd caused him to be forced 
away to Milan. There the same arguments were 
addressed to him in the more impressive words of the 
t^mperor himself; who urged upon him ‘‘the noto- 
riously wicked life of Athanasius, his vexatious oppo- 
sition to the peace of the Church, his intrigixe$ to effect 
a quarrel between the imperial brothers, and his fre- 
quent condemnation in the Councils of Eastern and 
Western Christendom and further exhorted him, as 
bluing by his pastoral office especially a man of peace, 
to be cautious of appearing the sole obstacle to the 
happy settlement of a question, which could not 
otherwise be arranged. Liberius replied by demand- 
ing of Constantins even more than his own deputies 
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had proposed to the Milanese Council ; — first, that 
there should be a general subscription to the Nicenft 
faith liiroughout the Church ; next, that the banished 
bishops sliould be restored to their secs ; and lastly, 
should the trial of Athanasius be still thought advis- 
able, that a Council should beiheld^at Alexandria, 
wh^e justice might be fairly dealt betweeji him and 
his aocusers. The conference between thbm ended in^ 
Liberius being allowed three days to choose between 
making the required subscriprion, and going into exile; 
at the end of which time he manfully departed for 
Jieroea, in Thrace. Constantius and the empress, 
struck with the nobleness of his conduct, sent after 
him a thousand pieces of gold ; but he refused a gift, 
which must have -laid him under restraint towards 
licretical benefactors. Much more promptly did he 
reject the offer of assistance, which Euscbiu.s, the 
eunuch before-mentioned, from whatever feeling, inadc 
him. *^You have desolated the Churches of Christen- 
dom,” he said to the powerful favourite, “ and then 
you offer me alms as a convict. Go, first learn to be 
a Christian^,” 

There arc men, in whose mouths sentiments, such 
as these, arc becoming and admirable, as being the 
result of jphristian magnanimity, and imposed upon 
them by their station in the Church. But the sequel 
of the history shows, that in the conduct of Liberius 
there was more of personal fcehlitg and intemperate 
indignation, than of deep-seated fortitude of soul. 
His fall, which followed, scandalous as it is in itself, 
may yet be taken to illustrate the silent firmness of 
those others his fellow-sufferers, of whom we hear less. 


* Soz. IV. 1 1. Theod. Hist. ii. 1 6 . 
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because they bore themselves more consistently. Two 
years of exile, among the dreary solitudes of Thrace, 
broke his spirit ; and the triumph of his deacoivFclix, 
who had succeeded to his power, painfully forced 
upon his imagination his own listless condition, which 
brought him no wArk to perform, and no witness of 
his sufTerkig*^ for the truth’s sake. Demophilus, q^e of 
the forcmoiljt of the Eusebian party, was bishop of 
Beroea, the place of Eihi lius’s banishment ; and gave 
intelligence of his gio\\ing mi'lancholy to his own 
associates. Wise in their generation, they had an in- 
strument ready prepared for the tempters office 
Fortunatian, Bishop of Aquileia, who stood high in 
the opinion of I.ibcrius for disinterestedness and 
courage, had conformed to the court-religion in the 
Arian Council of Milan ; and he was now employed 
by the Eusebians, to gain over the wavering prelate. 
The arguments of Fortunatian and Demophilus shall 
be given in the w6rds of Maimbourg. They told 
him, that they could not conceive, how a man of his 
worth and spirit could so long obstinately resolve to 
be miserable upon a chimerical notion, which subsisted 
only in the imagination of people of weak or no 
understanding : that, indeed, if he suffered for the 
cause of God and the Church, of which Go^^'baJ given 
Him the government, they should not only look upon 
his sufferings as glorious, butj being willing to partake 
of has glory, they shoutd also become his companions 
fn banishment themselves. But that this matter related 
neither to God nor religion ; that it concerned merely 
a private pej(!(^n, named Athanasius, whose cause had 
nothing in common with that 6f the Church, whom the 
rii ublic ji^oicc had long since accused of numberless 
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crimes, whom Councils had condemned, and who hdll 
been^thrnftd out of his sec by the great Constantine, 
whose judgment alone was sufficient to justify all that 
the East and West had so often pronounced against him. 
That, evi!n if he were not so giiitty ashmen made him, 
ye^it was necessary to sacrifice him to tJ^c peace of 
the (Church, and to throw him into the sba to appeas# 
the storm, which he was the occasion of raising ; but 
that, the greater part of the Bishops having condemned 
him, the defending him would be causing a schism, 
and that it was a very*, uncommon sight to sec the 
* Roihan prelate abandon the care of the Church, and 
banish himself into Thrace, to become the martyr of 
one, whom both divine and human justice had so often 
jleclared guilty. That it was high time to undeceive 
himself, and to open his eyt^s at last ; to see, whether 
it was not passion in Athanasius, which gave a fhlse 
alarm, and opposed an imaginary heresy, to make the 
w'orld believe that they had a mind to establish 
error 4^.” 

The arguments, diffusively but instructively reported 
in the above extract, were enforced by the threat of 
death as the consequence of obstinacy ; while, on the 
other haz)id, a temptation of a peculiar nature presented 
itself to the exiled bishop in his very popularity w^Jh 
the Roman people, which was stfidi, that Constantius 
had already been obliged to |»roiifiae them his restora- 
tion. Moreover, as if to give a reality to the induce- 
ments by which he was assailed, a specific plan of 
mutual concession and concord had beeXi projected, in 
which Liberius was required to take part. The 

^ %Vebstet*s translation is used ; one or mo irrelevant pINrases, introiS# 
duced by Mn^mbouig on the subject oi Uoman snprematv, 
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V/cstcm Catholics were, as we have seen, on all occa- 
sions rcquinnjj evidence of the orthodo^xy • o^^ the 
Kusebians, before they consented to take part with 
them against Athanasius. Constantius then, desirous 
of ingratiating himself with the people of Rome, and 
liimself a §cini-Arian, and at that time alarmed at the 
'increasing boldness of the Anomoeans, or pure Ariins, 
presently to be mentioned, perceived his opportunity 
for effecting a general acceptance of a Semi-Arian 
creed ; and thus, while’ sacrificing the Anomceans, 
whom he feared, to the Catholics, and claiming from 
the Catholics in turn what were scarcely contes^ons, 
in the impel feet language of the West, for realizing 
that religious peace, which he held to be incompatible 
w'ith the inflexij^le oithodoxy of Athanasius. More- 
over, the heresies of Marcellas and Miotinus were in 
favour of this scheme ; for, by dwelling upon them, he 
withdrew the eyes of Catholics from the contrary 
errors of Semi-Arianism. A creed was compiled from 
three former confessions, that of the orthodox Council 
against Paulus (A.D. 264), that of the Dedication 
(A.D. 341), and one of the three published at Sirmium. 
Thus carefully composed, it was signed by all parties,, 
by Liberius 5 , by the Semi-Arians, and by the Eusc- 
bjpins ; the Eusebians being compelled by the Emperor 
to submit for the time to the dogmatic formula?, w'hich 
they had gradually abandoned. Were it desirable to 
enlarge on tliis miserable apostasy, there arc abundant 
firiaterials in the letters, which Liberius wrote in renun- 
ciation Athanasius, to his clergy, and to the Arian 

• [Vide supr. pp. 131. 294. ^523. There is much diff>,rcnce ol opinion^ 
bmwever, wrtfers, nhich was the creed whigh Libenus signed r 

Kde Appendix. No. 3.J 
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bishops. To Valens he protests, that nothing but lys 
love of pgace, greater than his desire of martyrdom 
itself^ W 9 uld have led him to the step which he had 
taken ; in another he declares, that he has but followed 
his consqience in God’s sight^. To add to his misery, 
Constantius suffered him for a while to linger in exile, 
after he had given way. At length he ^w5fe restored^ 
and •at Ariminum in a measure retrieved liis error, 
together with Vincent of Capua. 


7 - 

The sufferings and trials of Hosius, whish took place 
about the same time, are calculated to impress the 
mind with the most sorrowful feelings, and still mere 
jvith a lively indignation against his# inhuman perse- 
cutors. Shortly before the conference at Sirmium, at 
which Liberius gave his allegiasice to the supremacy 
of Semi-Arianism, a creed had been drawn up in 
the same city by Valens and the other more daring 
members of the Eusebian body. It would seem, that 
at this date Constantius had not taken the alarm 
against the Anomoeans, to the extent in which he felt 
it soon afterwards, on the news probably of their pro- 
ceedings in the East. Accordingly, the creed in ques- 
tion is of a mixed character. Mot venturing on the 
Anomceon, as at Milan, it nevertheless condemns the 
usa of the usia( substance), Hdmoiision, and Homceusion, 
on somewhat of the equivocal plan, of which Acacius, 
as I have said above, was the most conspicuous patron ; 
and being such, it was presented for signature to the 
^aged Bishop of Corduba. The cruelty which they 

• Hilar. Fra^m. iv. and vi. [7'hc nathoritj for i& very doubtfut] 
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^crcised to accomplish their purpose, was worthy of 
that singularly wicked faction which Ei^^cbius had 
organized. Ilosius was at this time loi ygari old ; 
and had passed a life, prolonged beyond the age of 
man, in services anc][j sufferings in the cause pf Christ. 
He had assisted in the celebrated Council of Elvira, 
Jn Spain ('about the year 300), and had been distin- 
guished as a confessor in the Maximinian persecution. 
He presided at the General Councils of Nicaea and 
Sardicp, and was perhaps the only Bishop, besides 
Athanasius, who was known and reverenced at once 
in the East «ind West. When Constantius became pos- 
sessed of the Western world, far from relaxing his zeal 
in a cause discountenanced at the Court, Hosius had 
exerted himself in his own diocese for the oithodox 
faith ; and, \vhc*h the persecution began, endeavoured 
by letter to rouse other bishops to a sense of the con- 
nexion bctw’ccn the acquittal of Athanasius, and the 
maintenance of divine truth. The Eusebians were 
irritated by his opposition ; he w as summoned to the 
Court at Milan, and, after a vain attempt to shake his 
constancy, dismissed back to his sec. The importu- 
nities of Constantius being shoitly after renewed, 
both in the way of threats and ot^romises, Ilosius 
addressed him an admirable letter,^which Athanasius 
has presci*ved. After declaring his willingness to 
repeat, should it be necessary, the good confession 
which he had- made in the heathen persecutiorf, he 
exhorts the Emperor to abandon his unscriptural 
creed, and to turn his ear from Arian advisers. JHe 
states his conviction, that the condemnation of Athan- 
asius was uiged merely for the establishment of th^ 
heresy ; declares, that at Sardica his accusers had 
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been challenged publicly to produce the proof of their 
allegations, and had failed, and that he himself hi^d 
conv|rSed^ith them in private, and could gain nothing 
satisfaetbry from them ; and he further reminds Con- 
stantins, that Vaicns and Ursacius had before now 
rctractecf the charges, which they once urged against 
him. Change your course of action, I beseech you,” 
con^nues the earnest Prelate ; “ remember that yoii 
are a man. Fear the day of judgment ; keep your 
hands clean against it ; meddle not with Church 
matters ; far from advising tis about them, rather seek 
instruction from us. God has put dominion into your 
harfds ; to us He has entrusted the management of 
the Church ; and, as a traitor to you is a rebel to the 
God who ordained you, so be afraid on your part, lest, 
^usurping ecclesiastical power, you become guilty o^ a 
great sin. It is written, ' Render unto Caesar, C.esar’s, 
and what is God's, to God.' We may not bear rule ; 
you, O Emperor, may not burn incense. I write this 
from a care for your soul. As to your message, I 
remain in the same mind. I do not join the Arians. 
I anathematize them. I do not subscribe the condem- 
nation of Athanasius 7 .” Hosius did not address such 
language with mpunity to a Court, wjiich affected the 
majesty of oriental despotism. He was summoned to 
Sirmium, and thrown into prison. There he rcmain<‘d 
for a whole year. Tortures were added to force the 
0I4 man from his resolutioa. He w'as scourged, and 
afterwards placed upon the rack. Mfbterious it was, 
Aat so honoured a life should be preserved to an 
extremity of age, to become the sport and triumph of 
the Enemy of mankind. At length broken in spirit, 

7 Athan. Hist. Arian. ad Monach. 44. 
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the contemporary of Gregory and Dionysius® was 
induced to countenance the impieties of the genera- 
tion, into which he had lived ; not indeed sflgnin^ the 
condemnation of Athanasius, for he spurned that 
baseness to the last, but yielding subscription to a 
formulary, which forbid the mention of the H6nwusion^ 
and thus virtually condemned the creed of Nicaea, 
and countenanced the Arian proceedings. Hosius 
lived about two 3 ^cars after this tragical event : and, 
on his deathbed, he protested against the compulsion 
which had been used towlirds him, and, with his last 
breath, abjuied the heresy which dishonoured his 
Divine Lord and Saviour. ** 


8 . 

Mcanw^hile, thd* great Kgyptian prelate, seated on his* 
patriarchal throne^ bad calmly prosecuted the work, for 
which he w’as raised up, as if his name had not been 
mentioned in the Arian Councils, and the troubles, 
which agitated the Western Church, were not the 
prelude to the blow, which wms to fall on himself. 
l||ntutorcd in concession to impiety, by the experience 
br fhe prospect of suflering, yet, sensitively alive to 
the difference bctw^ccn misbelief and illisapprehcnsion, 
while he punished he spared, and restored in the 
spirit of meekness, while he rebuked and rejected 
with pow'er. On his return to Alexandria, Seven years 
previous to tl^ events last recorded, congratulatiftis 
and professions of attachment poured in upon him 
from the provinces of the w'hole Roman world, near 
and di^^^^. From Africa to Illyricum^ and from 

* Vide supr. p. ii5. 
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England to Palestine, 400 episcopal letters solicited 
his communion or patronage ; and apologies, and the 
,.x>ffii(dousnftss of personal service were liberally tendered 
by those, who, through cowardice, dulness, or self- 
interest, had joined themselves to the heretical party. 
Nor did Athanasius fail to iijiprovc the season of 
prosperity, for the true moral strength and substantial 
holjness of the people committed to him. • The sacred 
services were diligently attended ; alms and benefac- 
tions supplied the wants of the friendless and infirm ; 
and the young turned their thoughts to that generous 
consecration of themselves to God, recommended by 
St, Paul in times of trouble and persecution. 

In truth the sufferings, which the Church of Alex- 
andria had lately undergone from the hands of the 
Eusebians, were sufficient to indispose serious mfnds 
towards secular engagements, or ^ows of duty to a 
fellow-mortal ; to quench those anticipations of quiet- 
ness and peace, which the overthrow of paganism had 
at first excited ; and to remind them, that the girdle 
of celibacy and the lamp of watchers best became 
those, on whom God's judgments might fall suddenly. 
Not more than ten years were gone by, since Gre^fj/ty, 
appointed to the see of Athanasius -by the Council of 
the Dedication 9 , had been thrust upon them by the 
Imperial Governor, with the most frightful and revolt- 
ing outragas. Philagrius, an apostate from the 
phristian faith, and Arsaejus, an eunuch of the Court, 
introduced the Eusebian Bishop iQlto his episcopal 
city. A Church besieged and spoiled, the massacre 
of the assembled worshippers, the clergy trodden 
under foot, the women subjected to the |a6sl infamous 

• Vid. Itupra, p. 286. 
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profanations, these were the first benedictory greetings 
scattered by the Arian among his people. Next, 
bishops were robbed, beaten, imprisoned, Vanished ;a 
the sacred elements of the Eucharist were scornfully 
cast about by the heathen rabble, which seconded the 
usurping party ; birdg and fruits were offered in sac- 
rifice on the holy table ; hymns chanted in honour of 
the idols of paganism ; and the Scriptures given to 
the flames. 

Such had already been the trial of a much-enduring 
Church ; and it might suddenly be renewed in spite of 
its present prosperity. The Council of Sardica, con- 
voked principally to remedy these miserable disorders, 
had in its Synodal Letter warned the Alexandrian 
Catholics against relaxing in the brave testimony they 
were giving to the faith of the Gospel. “ We exhort 
you, beloved brctlilren, before all things, that ye hold 
the right faith of the Catholic Church. Many and 
grievous have been your sufferings, and many are the 
insults and injuries inflicted on the Catholic Church, 
but ‘ he, who endureth unto the end, the same shall be 
saved.’ Wherefore, should they essay further enor- 
mities against you, let affliction be your rejoicing. 
For such sufferings are a kind of martyrdom, and 
such confessions and tortures have their reward. Ye 
shall receive from God the combatant’s prize. Where- 
fore struggle with all might for the sound faith, and 
for the exculpation of oun brother Athanasius, yoiy: 
bishop. We omour part have not been silent about 
you* nor neglected to provide for your security ; but 
have beeli mindful, and done all that Christian love 
requires of us^ suffering with our suffering brethren, 
and accounting their trials as ouf6wA*I** 

^ Athan. Apal. com. An^. ^8* *< 
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^he time was now at hand, which was anticipated 
by the prophetic solicitude of the Sardican Father^. 
The .^ame^year in which Hosius was thrown into 
prisbn, the furies of heretical malice were let loose 
upon the Catholics of Alexandria. George of Cap- 
padocia, & man of illiterate mirfti and savage man- 
ners, was selected by the Eusebians as Jtheir new 
substitute for Athanasius in the see df that city f 
and the charge of executing this extraordinary de- 
termination was committed to Syrianus, Duke of 
Egypt. The scenes which followed are but the re- 
petition, with more aggravated horrors, of the atro- 
cities perpetrated by the intruder Gregory. Syrianus 
entered Alexandria at night ; and straightway pro- 
ceeded with his soldiers to one of the churchesr, 
\Ajhere the Alexandrians were engaged in the services 
of religion. We have the account of the irruption 
from Athanasius himself ; who, being accused by the 
Arians of cowardice, on occasion of his subsequent 
flight, after defending his conduct from Scripture, 
describes the circumstances, under which he was 
driven from his Church. It was now night, he says, 

“ and some of our people were keeping vigil, as com- 
munion was in prospect ; when the Duke Syrianus 
suddenly came upon us, with a force of above 5000 
men, prepared for attack, with drawn swords, bows, 
darts, and clubs, . . . and surrounded the church with 
close parties of the soldiery, that none njight escape 
from within. There seemed an impropriety in my 
deserting my congregation in such a riot, insteswi of 
hazarding the danger in their stead ; so I placed 
myself in my bishoj^’^ chair, and bade the deacon read 
the Psalm (Ps. cxxxvL). ^d the congregation alternate 
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*for His mercy cndurclh for ever,* and then all retire 
and go home. But the Qpneral bursting at length 
into the church, and his soldiers blocking* ^ the 
chancel, with a view of arresting me, the clergy '^and 
some of my people present began in their turn clamor- 
ously to urge me to withdraw myself. Aowever, I 
^ refused to do so, before one and ail in the church were 
gone. Accordingly I stood up, and directed prayer 
to be said ; and then I urged them all to depart first, 
for that it was better tl^at I should run the risk, than 
any of them suffer. But by the time that most of them 
were gone out, and the rest were following^, the 
Religious Brethren and some of the clergy, who were 
immediately about me, ran up the steps, and dragged 
Vne down. And so. be truth my witness, though the 
.soldiers blockaded the chancel, and were in motion 
round about the church, the Lord leading, I made my 
way through them, and by His protection got away 
unperccived ; glorifying God mightily, that I had 
been enabled to stand by my people, and even to send 
them out before me, and yet had escaped in safety 
from the hands of those who sought me^.’* 

The formal protest of the Alexandrian Christians 
against this outrage, which is still extant, gives a 
stronger and fuller statement of the violences attending 
it. While wc were watching in prayer,** they say, 
“ suddenly about midnight, the most noble Duke Syri- 
anus came upon us with a large force of legionaries, 
*Vith arms, drawn swords, and other militarv weapons, 
and their helmets on. The prayers and sacred read- 
ing were proceeding, when they assaulted the doors, 
and, on these being laid open by^ie force of numbers, 

* Athan. Apol. d^Fug. 24* 
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he gave the word of command. Upon which, some 
began to let fly their arrows, and others to sound 1 
charge f aiSd there was a clashing of weapons, and 
swdrds ^ared against the lamplight. Presently, the 
sacred virgins were slaughtered, numbers trampled 
down one over another by the Aish of the soldiers, 
and others killed by arrows. Some of the soldiers 
bctocjk themselves to pillage, and begarf to strip th^ 
females, to uhom the very touch of strangers Was 
more terribW than death. Meanwhile, the Bishop sat 
on his throne, exhorting afl to pray. . . . He was 
^drag^cd down, and almost tom to pieces. He swooned 
away, and became <as dead ; we do not know how he 
got away from them, for they were bent upon killing 
him 3.” . • 

, The first purpose of Athanasius ojii his cbcapc was 
at once to betake himself to Constantius ; and he had 
begun his journey to him, when news of the fury, with 
which the persecution raged throughout the West, 
changed his intention. A price was set on his head, 
and every place was diligently searched in the at- 
tempt to find him. He retired into the wilderness 
of the Thebaid, then inhabited by the followers of 
Paul and Anthony, the first hermits. Driven at length 
thence by the activity of his persecutors, he went 
through a variety of strange adventures, which lasted 
for the space of six years, till the death of Con- 
stantius allowed him to returil to Alexandria. 

His suffragan bishops did not escape a persecution, 
which was directed, not against an individual, but 
against the Christian faith. Thirty of them were 
banished, ninety were deprived of their churches ; and 

* Athaa. Hist* Arlan, ad Monach. 8i. 
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many of the inferior clergy suffered with them, Sick- 
fiess and death were the ordinary result of such hard- 
ships as exile involved ; but direct violcrfce good 
measure superseded a lingering and uncertain ven- 
geance. George, the representative of the Arians, led 
the way in a course cJf horrors, which he carried through 
all ranks and professions of the Catholic people ; and 
*the Jews and heathen of Alexandria, sympathizing in 
his brutality, submitted themselves to his guidance, 
and enabled him to extend the range of tiis crimes in 
every direction. Houses were pillaged, churches were 
burned, or subjected to the most loathsome profana- 
tions, and cemeteries were ransacked. On the week 
after Whitsuntide, George himself surprised a congre- 
gation, which had refused to communicate with him. 
He brought ouK some of the consecrated virgins, and 
threatened them with death by burning, unless they 
forthwith turned Arians. On perceiving their con- 
stancy of purpose,, he stripped them of their garments, 
and beat them so barbarously on the face, that for 
some time afterwards their features could not be dis- 
tinguished. Of the men, forty were scourged ; some 
died of their wounds, the rest were banished. This is 
one out of many notorious facts, publicly declared at 
the time, and uncontradicted ; and which were not 
merely the unauthorized excesses of an uneducated 
Cappadocian, but recognized by the Arian body as 
their own acts, in a sthte paper from the Imperial 
Court, and perpetrated for the maintenance of the 
peace of the Church, and of a good understanding 
among all who agreed in the authority of the sacred 
Scriptures. 

In the manifesto, issued for the benefit of the people 
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of" Alexandria (A.D. 356), the infatuated Emperor ap- 
plauds ,th<yr conduct in turning from a cheat anfl 
impolto^, and siding with those who were venerable 
men, and above all praise. “ The majority of the 
citizens, ”»he continues, “ were blinded by the influence 
of one who rose from the abyss, darkly misleading 
those who seek the truth ; who had at no time any 
fruitful exhortation to communicate, bilt abused thtf 
souls of his hearers with frivolous and superficial dis- 
cussions. . . . That noble parsonage has not ventured 
to stand a trial, but has adjudged himself to banish- 

• meat ; whom it is the interest even of the barbarians 
to get rid of, lest by pouring out his griefs as in a play 
to the first comer, he persuade some of them to be 
profane. So wc will wish him a fair journey. But 

ibr yourselves, only the select few aiie your equals, or 
rather, none arc worthy of your honours ; who are 
allotted excellence and sense, such as your actions 
proclaim, celebrated as they arc almost in cvciy place. 
. . . You have roused yourselves from the grovelling 
things of earth to those of heaven, the most reverend 
George undertaking to be your leader, a man of all 
others the most accomplished in sucl\^ matters ; under 
whose care you will enjoy in days to come honourable 
hope, and tranquillity at the present time. May all 
of you hang upon his words as upon a holy anchor, 
that any cutting and burning may be needless on our 
part against men of depraved souls, whom we seriously 

* advise to abstain from paying respect to Athanasius, 
and to dismiss from their minds his troublesome 
garrulity ; or such factious men will find themselves 
involved in extreme peril, which perhaps no skill will 
be able to avert from them. For it w^ere absurd 
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indeed, to drive about the pestilent Athanasius fitMti 
(SDuntry to country, aiming at his death, though he 
had ten lives, and not to put a stop to tfee exf.rava- 
gances of his flatterers and juggling attendants, such 
as it is a disgrace to name, and whose death, has long 
been determined by'^ the judges. Yet there is a hope 
of pardon, if they will desist from their former offencs^s. 
As to their pVofligatc leader Athanasius, he distracted 
the harmony of the state, and laid on the most holy 
men impious and sacrilegious hands 

The ignorance and folly of this remarkable document 
are at first sight incredible ; but to an observant mind ^ 
the common experience of life brings sufficient proof, 
that there is nothing too audacious for party spirit to 
assert, nothing too gross for monarch or inflamed 
populace to receive. 


* Allian. Ajiol. ad Constant. 30. [Ang. 10, 1886. Tlicie is great 
reason for concluding that the dociimcntaiy fragments used above and 
ascribed to ist. Hilary and' Liberius, pp. 322, 323, are not genuine. It i » 
safer to confine ourselves to the following judgment of Dishop Hefele 
in his *• Councils,*' vol. li. pp. 245, 246, ccl. 1S75 : — 

“ We therefore conclude without doubt that JLibcriu<t, yielding to 
force and sinking under many years of confinement and exile, signed the 
so-called third Siesaian foimula, that is, the collection of older formulas 
of faith accepted at the third Sirmiau Synod of 358. He did not do 
this without scruples, for the Semi-Arian character and origin of these 
formulas were not unknown to him ; but, as they contained no direct 
or ex pi ess rejection of the oithodoK faith, and as it was represented to 
him, on the other side, that the Nicene d/aoovanos formed a cloak for 
Sabellianism and Photinism, he allowed himself to be persuaded to 
acMpt the third Sirmian confession. But by so doing he only renounced 
the letter of the Nicene faith, not the oithodox faith itself.** j 
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Tin: AXOMCKANS. 

It remains to relate the cipcumstances of the open 
disunion and schism between the Semi-Arians and 
•the Anomceans. In order to set this clcaily before 
the reader, a brief recapitulation must fust be made of 
the histoiy of the heresy, which has been tlirown into 
the shade in the last Section, by the narrative of the 
ecclesiastical events to which it gave Occasion. 

The Semi-Arian school was the ofispring of the 
ingenious refinements, under which the Eusebians 
concealed impieties, which the tcmf>er of the faithful 
made it inexpedient for them to avow*. Its creed 
preceded the party ; that is, those subtleties, which 
were too feeble to entangle the clear intellects of the 
school of Lucian, produced after a fame their due 
effect upon the natural subjects of them, viz. men who, 
with more devotional feeling than the Arians, had less 
plain sense, and a like deficiency of humility. A 
Platonic fanctfulness made ^hem the victims of an 
Aristotelic subtlety ; and in the philosophising Euse- 
bius and the sophist Asterius, we recognize the 
appropriate inventors, though hardl}^ the sincere dis- 
ciples, of the new creed. For a time, the distinction 
4;>ctwcen the Semi- Arians and the Eusebians did not 


* fPJato made and Aribtotic Auans.] 
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ppcnly appear ; the creeds put forth by the wlloi^ 
party being all, more or less, of a Scmi*Aria^ cast, 
down to the Council of Sirmium inclusive (iV.D. 351), 
in whi( 4 l Photinus was condemned. In the meanwhile 
the Euscbians, littl<^ pleased with the growiAg dogma* 
tism of members of their own body, fell upon the 
^expedient of confining their confessions to Scrjpture 
terms ; which, when separated from their context, 
were of course inadequate to concentrate and ascertain 
the true doctrine. Ilendc the formula of the IIom(ro 7 i; 
which was introduced by Acacius with the express^ 
purpose of deceiving or bafHing the Semi-Arian mem- 
bers of his party. This measure tvas the more 
nccessaty for Phiscbian interests, inasmuch as a new 
variety of the heresy arose in the Ea.st at the san\e 
time, advocated by Actius and Eunomius ; who, by 
professing boldly the pure Arian tenet, alarmed Con- 
stantins, and threw him back upon Basil, and the 
other Semi-Arians. This new doctrine, called Ano- 
moean, because it maintained that the tisia or substance 
of the Son was unlike {avofioio^) the Divine usia^ was 
actually adopted by one portion of the Eusebians, 
Valens and his rude Occidentals ; whose language 
and temper, not admitting the refinements of Grecian 
genius, led them to rush from orthodoxy into the most 
hard and undisguised impiety. And tl^yus the parties 
stand at the date now before us (A.P. 356 — 361) ; Coii- 
stantius being alternately swayed by Basil, Acacius, 
and Valens, that is, by the Homceiisian, the Homoean, 
and the Anomoean, — ^the Semi-Arian, the Scriptu- 
ralist, and the Arian pure ; by his respect for Basil and 
the Semi-Arians, the talent of Acacius, and his 
son%i^ attachment to Valens, « 
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• « 

Actftis,,tlic founder of the Anomocans, is a remark- 
able instance of the struggles and success of ai(»;stlcss 
and aspiriiag mind under the pre^ure of difhCullics. 
He was a native of Antioch ; his father, who had an 
office under the governor of the provincc,^dying when ^ 
he waffe a child, he was made the servant or slave of a 
vine-dresser. lie was first promoted to the tiadc of a 
► goldsmith or travelling tinker, according to the con- 
flicting testimony of his friends and enemies. Falling 
Ml with an itinciant practitioner in medicine, he 
acquired so much knowledge of the art, a^to pro- 
fess it himself; and, the further study of his new 
profession introducing him to the disputations of his* 
nforc learned brethren, he manifcstcd’^such acuteness 
and boldness in argument, that he i\as soon engaged, 
after the manner of the Sophists, as a paid advocate 
for such physicians as wished their iDwn theories ex- 
hibited in the most advantageous form. The schools 
of Medicine were at that time infected with Arianism, 
and thus introduced him to the science of theology, as 
ivcll as that of disputation ; giving him a bias towards 
heresy, which was soon after confirmed by the tuition 
of Paulinus, Bishop of Tyre. At Tyre he so boldly 
conducted the principles of Arianism to their legiti- 
mate results, as to scandalize the Fusebian successor of 
Paulinus ; who forced him to retire to Anazarbus, and 
to resume his former trade of a goldsmith. The energy 
of Aetius, however, could not be restrained by the 
obstacles which birth, education, and decency threw in 
his way. He made acquaintance with a teacher of 
grammar ; and, readily acquiring a smattering of 
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^polite literature, he was soon enabled to criticise »his 
masters expositions of sacred Scripturp before his 
pupils. A quarrel, as might be expected, eqsufd ; and 
Aetiu$ij«Ml^s received into the house of the Bishop of 
Anazarbus, who hz^d been one of the Arianf prelates at 
Nicaca. This man was formerly mentioned as one of 
^ the rudest and most daring among tlie first assailants 
of our Lord’s divinity It is probable, however, that, 
after signing the IlomoiisioUf he had surrendered him- 
self to the characteristic duplicity and worldliness of 
the Eusebian party ; for Act i us is said to have com- 
plained, that he was deficient in depth, and, in spite of 
his hospitality, looked out for another instructor. Such 
an one he found in the person of a priest of Tarsus, 
%vho had been from the fii'st a consistent Arian ; and 
with him he rekd the Epistles of St. Paul. Returning 
to Antioch, he became the pupil of Leontius, in the 
prophetical Scriptures ; and, after a while, put himself 
under the instruction of an Aristotelic sophist of 
Alexandria. Thus accomplished, he was ordained 
deacon by Leontius (A,D. 350), who had been lately 
raised to the patriarchal See of Antioch. Thus the 
rise of the Anomoean sect coincides in point of time 
with the death of Constans, an event already noticed 
in the history of the Eusebians, as transferring the 
Empire of the West to Constantins, and, thereby 
furthering their division into the Homoean and 
Homceusian factions. Scarcely had Aetius been 
ordained, when the same notorious irregularities in 
his carriage, wliatever they were, which had more 
than once led to his expulsion from the lay com- 
munion of the Arians, caused his deposition from the 

* [Vide supra, p. 239*] 
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diaconate, by the very prelate who had promoted hipa 
to it. ,A^cr this, little is known of him for several 
years#; excepting a dispute, which he held with the 
Semi-Arian Basil, \\liich marks his rising ftja^portancc. 
During .the interval, he ingrjjtiatcd himself with 
Gallus, the brother of Julian; and was implicated in 
his political oflfenccs. Kscaping, how'cycf, the anger 
of €onstantius, by his comparative insignificance, he 
retired to Alexandria, and lived for some time in the 
train of George of Cappadocia, who allowed him to 
officiate as deacon. Such w^as at this time the cha- 
• racter of the clergy, whom the Arians had introduced 
into the Syrian Churches, that this despicable adven- 
turer, whose manners were as odious, as his life was 
eccentric, and his creed blasphemous, had sufficient 
•influence to found a sect, which engrfj^ed the attention 
of the learned Semi-Arians at Ancyra (A.1). 358), and 
has employed the polemical powers of the orthodox 
Fathers, Basil and Gregory Nyssen. 

Eunomius, his disciple, was the principal disputant 
in the controversy. With more learning than Aetius, 
hc^was enabled to complete and fortify the Anomoean 
system, inheriting from his master the two peculiarities 
of cliaracter which belong to his school ; the first, a 
faculty of subtle disputation and hard mathematical 
reasoning, the second, a fierce, and in one sense an 
honest, disdain of compromise and dissimulation. 
These had been the two marks of Arianism at its 
first rise ; and the first associates of Arius, who, after 
his submission to Constantine, had kept aloof from 
the Court party in disgust, now joyfully welcomed 
and joined the Anomoeans. The new sect justified 
their anticipations of its boldness. The same im- 

.P 2 
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p^tience, with which Aetius had received the ambigu- 
ous explanations of the Euscbian Bishop qi Anazar- 
bus, w'as expressed by Eunomius for the AeqeisChism 
of Eudoxius of Antioch, who in vain endeavoured to 
tutor him into a less real and systematic profession of 
the Arian tenets. So far did his party carry their 
\chemence," ai^ even to re-baptize theft Christian con- 
verts, as though they had been heathen ; and thatj not 
in the case of Catholics only, but, to the great offence 
of the Eusebians, even of 4hose, whom they converted 
fiom the other forms of Arianism^. Earnestness is 
always respectable ; and, if it be allowable to speak ** 
with a sort of moral catachresis, the Anomoeans 
merited on this account, as well as ensured, a success, 
which a false conciliation must not hope to obtain. 


2 . 

The progress of events rapidly carried them forward 
upon the scene of ecclesiastical politics. Valens, who 
by this time had gained the lead of the Western 
Bishops, was seconded in his patronage of them by 
the eunuchs of the Court ; of whom Eusebius, the 
Grand Chamberlain, had unlimited sway over the 
weak mind of the Emperor. The concessions, made 

* Kpiph. Hser. Ixxvi. fin. Bingham, xi. i. $ to. [Tlius, bold as were 
« the original Arians, the Anomo|ans were bolder and more consistent. 
Athanwus challenges the former, if th^ dare, to speak out. Basil says 
“ AetiUs was the first to teach openly that the Father's substanoe was un- 
like the Son's." Vide Ath. Tr. vob iL pp. 34, 287—292 However, 
Athanasius interprets Arius's Thalia to say that the Persons of the Holy 
Trinity are utterly unlike (avd/*otot) each other in substance and glory 
without limit." Orat. § 6. De Syn. § 15. Again, Arius heUl that 
the Divine Being was incomprehensible (Athan. de Syn. } 15}, but the 
Anonucaus denieU it. Socr. iv. 7 . 1 
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by Liberius and Hosius to the Eusebian party, fur- 
nished an additional countenance to Arianism, being 
misrepresented as actual advances towards theherctical 
doctrine* The inartificial cast of the Western theology, 
which scjarcely recognized any^ middle hypothesis 
between that of the Homoiision and pure Arianism, 
strengthened th#ppinion that those, who had aban- 
doned the one, must in fact have embraced the othelf 
And, as if this were not enough^ it appears that an 
Anomoean creed was circuited in the East, with the 
pretence that it was the very formula which Hosius 
.and ^Liberius had subscribed. Under these circum- 
stances, the Anomoeans were soon strong enough to aid 
the Eusebians of the East in their contest with the 
Semi-Arians^-. Events in the Churches of Antioch anti 
Jerusalem favoured their enterpriser It happening 
that Acacius of Caesarea and Cyril of Jerusalem were 
rivals for the primacy of Palestine, the reputed con- 
nexion of Cyril with the Semi-Arian party had the 
effect of throwing Acacius, though the author of the 
HomcEon, on the side of its Anomoean assailants ; 
accordingly, with the aid of the neighbouring Bishops, 
he succeeded in deposing Cyril, and sending him out 
of the country. At Antioch, the cautious Leontius, 
Anan Bishop, dying (A.D. 357), the eunuchs of the 
Court contrived to place Eudoxius in his see, a man of 
restless and intriguing temper, and opposed to the 
Semi-Arians. One of his first* acts was to hold a Coun- 
cil, at which Acacius was present, as well as Aetius and 
Eunomius, the chiefs of the Anomoeans. There the 
assembled Bishops did not venture beyond the lan- 
guage of the second creed of Sirmium, which Hosius 

^ Petav. tom. ii. t. 9, $ 6 . [Tillemont, t. 6 . p. 4.20.] 
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had signed, and which kept clear of Anomoean doc- 
triner; but they had no difficulty in addressing a letter 
of thanks and congratulations to the party* ^f the 
Anomoean Valens, for having at Sirmium brought the 
troubles of the Wesl^to so satisfactory a terngiination. 

The election, however, of Eudoxius, and this Coun- 
cil which followed it were not to pa$^^nchallenged by 
fhe Semi-Arians. Mention has already been made of 
one George^, a presbyter of Alexandria ; who, being 
among the earliest suppojrters of Arius, was degraded 
by Alexander, but, being received by the Eusebians 
into the Church of Antioch, became at length Bighop. 
of Laodicea. George was justly offended at the pro- 
motion of Eudoxius, without the consent of himself 
rfhd Mark of Arethusa, the most considerable Bishops 
of Syria ; and, at this juncture, took part against the 
combination of Homa'ans and Anomceans, at Antioch, 
who had just published their assent to the second 
creed of Sirmium. Falling in with some clergy 
whom Eudoxius had excommunicated, he sent letters 
*by them to Macedonius, Basil of Ancyra, and other 
leaders of the Scmi-Axians, intreating them to raise a 
protest against the proceedings of the Council of 
Antioch, and so to oblige Eudoxius to separate him- 
self from Aetius and the Anomceans. This remon- 
strance produced its effect ; and, under pretence of 
the dedication of a Church, a Council was {immediately 
* licld by the Semi-Arian party at Ancyra (A.D. 358), in 
whieJh the Anomoean heresy was condemned. The 
Synodal letter, which they published, professed to be 
gi’ounded on the Semi-Arian creeds of the Dedication 
(A.D. 341), of Philippopolis 347), and of Sirmium 

• Vide supr. p. 240. 
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(A.D. 351), when Photinus was condemned and deposed. 
It is a valuable document, even as a defence of ortho-* 
doxy ; its eSror consisting in its obstinate rejection of 
the Nicerife Hotnousion, the sole practical bulwark of 
the Catholic faith against the misrepresentations of 
heresy, — against a sort of tritheisfn on the one hand, 
and a degraded conception of the Son and Spirit on 
the other. * • » 

The two parties thus at issue, appealed to Constan- 
tius at Sirmium. That weak Prince had lately sanc- 
' tioned the almost Acacian creed of Valens, which 
Ilosius had been compelled to subscribe, when the 
deputation from Antioch arrived at the Imperial 
Court ; and he readily gave his assent to the new 
edition of it which Eudoxius had promulgated, 
l^carcely had he done so, when tlje Semi-Arians 
made their appearance from Ancyra, with Basil at 
their head ; and succeeded so well in representing the 
dangerous character of the creed passed at Antioch, 
that, recalling the messenger who had been sent off to 
that city, he forthwith held the Conference, mentioned 
in the foregoing Section, in which he imposed a Semi- 
Arian creed on all parties, Eudoxius and Valens, the 
representatives of the Eusebians, being 'compelled, as 
well as the orthodox Liberius, to sign a formulary, 
which Basil compiled from the creeds against Paulus 
of Samosata, and Photinus (A.D. 264. 351), and the 
creed of Lucian, published *by the Council of the 
Dedication (A.D. 341). Yet in spite of the learning, 
and personal respectability of the Semi-Arians, which 
at the moment exerted this strong influence over the 
mind of Constantius, the dexterity of the Eusebians 
in disputation and intrigue was ultimately succcssfuL 
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Though seventy Bishops of their party were im- 
hiediatcly banishcil, these were in a few months rein- 
stated by the capricious Emperor, who frofn that time 
inclined first to the Acacian or Homoean, arrtl tnen to 
the open Anomoean or pure Arian doctrine ; and who 
before his death (A.i). 361) received baptism* from the 
hands of Euzoius, one of the origjpal associates of 
^rius, then Recently placed in the see of Antio/:h. — 
The history of this change, with the Councils attend- 
ing it, will bring us to the close of this chapter. 


The Semi-Arians, elated by their success with the 
Emperor, followed it up by obtaining his consent for 
an Ecumenical Council, in which the faith of the 
Christian Church should definitely be declared for 
good. A meeting of the whole of Christendom had 
not been attempted, except in the instance of the 
Council of SardiCia, since the Nicene ; and the Sar- 
dican itself had been convoked principally to decide 
upon the charges urged against Athanasius, and not 
to open the doctrinal question. Indeed it is evident, 
that none but the heterodox party, now dominant, 
could consistently debate an article of belief, which 
the united testimony of the Churches of the East and 
West had once for all settled at Nicaea. This, then, 
was the project of the Semi-Arians. They aimed at 
* a renewal on an Ecumenical scale of the Council of 
the Dedication at Antioch in A.D. 341. The Eusebian 
party, however, had no intention of tamely submitting 
to defeat. Perceiving that it would be more for their 
own interest that the prelates of the East and West 
should not meet in the same place {two bodies being 
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more manageable than one), they exerted themselves so 
strenuously with the assistance of the eunuchs of the 
palace* thht at last it was determined, that, while the 
Orientals met at Selcucia in Isauria, the Occidental 
Council should be held at^riminum, in Italy. Next, 
a previous Conference was held^at Sirmium, in order 
to determine qn the creed to be presented to the 
bipartite Council ; and here again the Eusebiqps 
gc i led an advantage, though not at once to the 
extent of their wishes. Warned by the late indigna- 
tion of Constantins againsf the Anomocan tenet, they 
did not attempt to rescue it from his displeasure ; but 
they struggled for the adoption of the Acacian 
HoinosoUy which the Emperor had already both re- 
ceived and abandoned, and they actually effeejed » 
• the adoption of the ^Hike in all things according to the 
Scnptnres'' — a phrase in which the Semi-Arians 
indeed included their "'like in substance"' or Homcc- 
tision^ but which did not necessarily refer to substance 
or nature at all. Under these circumstances the two 
Councils met in the autumn of A.D. 359, under the 
nominal superintendence of the Semi-Arians ; but on 
the Eusebian side, the sharp-witted Acacius under- 
taking to deal with the disputatiOlis Greeks, the 
overbearing and cruel Valens with the plainer Latins. 

About 160 Bishops of the Eastern Church assembled 
at Seleucia^, of whom not above forty were Eusebians. 
Far the greater number were professed Semi-Arians ; 
the Egyptian prelates alone, of whom but twelve or 
thirteen were present, displaying themselves, as at the 
firs^ the bold and faithful adherents of the Homousion^ 

It was soon evident that the forced reconciliation 

• fVidd Ath. Tr. vol. i. p. 78, notes 8, 9 | 
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whicb Constantius had*Jmposed on the two parties at 
Sirmium, was‘l 5 (f no avail in their actual deliberations. 
On each side an alteration of the proposed fdrmula 
was demanded. In spite of the sanction given by 
Basil and Mark to the all thingSy^ the majority 

of their partisans wduld be contented with "^nothing 
short of the definite "'like m s7tbstaitcel" or Homoeusiou, 
wjjich left no opening (as they considered) to evas^pn; 
and in consequence proposed to return to Lucian’s 
creed, adopted by the Council of the Dedication. 
Acacius, on the other hand, not satisfied with the 
advantage he had just gained in the preliminary 
meeting at Sirmium, where the mention of the usia 
or substance was dropped (although but lately imposed 
by^ Constantius on all parties, in the formulary which 
Liberius signed), proposed a creed in which the , 
Ilomousion and lloniccusioft, were condemned, the 
A?Wf7tceon anathematized, as the source of confusion 
and schism, and his own Ho7naron adopted (that is, 
"like,'* without the addition of " in all thutgs '* ) ; and 
when he found himself unable to accomplish his pur- 
pose, not waiting for the formal sentence of deposition, 
which the Semi-Arians proceeded to pronounce upon 
himself and eight others, he set off to Constantinople, 
where the Emperor then was, hoping there, in the 
absence of Basil and his party, to gain what had been 
denied him in the preliminary meeting' at Sirmium. 
^ so happened, howevex^'that his object had been 
effected even before his arrival ; for, a similar quarrel 
having resulted from the meeting at Ariminum, and 
deputies from the rival parties having thence similarly 
been despatched to Constantius, a Conference had 
already taken place at a city called ^ice or Nicaea, in 
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the neighbourhood of Hadricint^Ic, and an emendated 
creed adopted, in which, not only the ^p^guard of the 
^'in all Vditgs ” was omitted, and the tisia condemned, 
but evenT the word Hypostasis ( Subsistence or Person) 
also, on the ground of itj^ being a refinement on 
Scripture. So much had been afready gained by the 
influence of Valens, when the arrival of Acacius at 
Constantinople gave fresh activity to ^he Eusebia* 
party. 

Thereupon a Council was summoned in the Imperial 
city of the neighbouring Bi 4 !iops, principally of those 
of Bithynia, and the Acacian formula of Ariminum 
confirmed. Constantins was easily persuaded to 
believe of Basil, v/hat had before been asserted of 
Athanasius, that he w^as the impediment to the settU:- 
^nent of the question, and to the tranquillity of the 
Church. Various charges of a civil and ecclesiastical 
nature were alleged against him and other Semi- 
Arians, as formerly against Athginasius, with what 
degree of truth it is impossible at this day* to deter- 
mine ; and a sentence of deposition \vas issued against 
chem. Cy’"!! of Jerusalem, Eleusius of Cyzicus, Eusta- 
thius of Sebaste, and Macedonius of Constantinople, 
wore in the number of those whef suffered with Basil; 
Macedonius bemg succeeded by Eudoxius, who, thus 
seated in the first see of the East, became subsequently 
the principal 'stay qf Arianism under the Emperor 
Valens. • 

This triumph of the Eusebian party in the East, 
took place in the beginning of A-D. 360; by which 
time 4 ifae Council of Ariminum in t^ie West, had been 
brought to a conclusion. To it we must now turn our 
attenticHu 
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The Latin Council had commenced its deliberations, 
before the Orientals had assembled at Seleucia ; yet it 
did not bring them to a close till the end of the^ year. 
The struggle bAween the Eusebians and their oppo- 
nents had been so much the more stubborn in the 
West, in proportion as the latter were more numerous 
there, and further removed from Arian doctrine, and 
Valens on tiie other hand more unscrupulous, and 
armed with fuller powers. Four hundred Bishops 
were collected at Ariminum, of whom but eighty were 
Arians ; and the civil officer, to whom Constantins had 
committed the superintendence of their proceedings, 
had orders not to let them stir out of the city, till they 
should agree upon a confession of faith. At the 
opening of the Council, Valens, Ursacius, Germinius, 
Auxentius, Cains, and Demophilus, the Imperial 
Commissioners, had presented to the assembly the 
formula of the like in all things^^ agreed upon in the 
preliminary conference at Sirmium ; and demanded, 
that, putting aside all strange and mysterious terms 
of theology, it should be at once adopted by the 
assembled Fathers. They had received for answer, 
that the Latins determined to adhere to the formulary 
of Nic^nea ; and that, as a first step 4n their present 
deliberations, it was necessary that all present should 
forthwith anathematize all heresies and innovations^, 
beginning with that of Arius. ^ The Commissioners 
had refused to do so, Sind had been promptly con- 
demned and deposed, a deputation of ten being sent 
from the Council to Constantius, to acquaint him ivith 
the result of its deliberations. The issue mX. this 
mission to the Court, to which Valens opposed one 
from his «own party, has been already related. Con- 
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stantlus, with a view of wearing out the Latin Fathers, 
pretended that the barbarian war required his im-* 
mediate* atfention, and delayed the consideration of 
the question till the beginning of October, several 
months after the opening of the Council ; and then, 
frightening the Catholic deputation into compliance, 
he effected at Nice the adoption of the Homoean creed 
(that.is, the “like ” without the “in all Hkings ”) and» 
sent it back to Ariminum. 

The termination of the Council there assembled was 
disgraceful to its members, bu'l more so to the Emperor 
Jiim^elf. Distressed by their long confinement, impa- 
tient at their absence from their respective dioceses, 
and apprehensive of the approaching winter, they 
began to waver. At first, indeed, they refused to conv 
municate with their own apostate depi^tics ; but these, 
almost in self-defence, were active and successful in 
bringing over others to their new opinions. A threat 
was held out by Taurus, the Prai^prian Prefect, who 
superintended the discussions, that fifteen of the most 
obstinate should sent into banishment ; and Valens 
was importunate in the use of such theological argu- 
ments and explanations, as were likely to effect his 
object. The Prefect conjured them with tears to 
.abandon an uhfruit^l obstinacy, to reflect on the 
length of their past confinement, the discomfort of 
their situation, the rigours of the winter, and to con- 
sider, that there was but ond possible termination of 
the difficulty, which lay with themselves, not with 
hinv Valens, on the other hand, affirmed that the 
Eastein bishops at Seleucia had abandoned the nsia/ 
and he demanded of those who still stood their ground, 
what objection they could make to the Scriptural 
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creed proposed to them, and whether, for the sake of a 
Word, tlicy would be the authors of a schism between 
Eastern and Western Christendom. rfe affirmed, 
that the dangA* apprehended by the Catliolics was 
but chimerical ; tl^at he and his party condemned 
Arius and Arianism, as strongly as themselves, and 
were only desirous of avoiding a word, which con- 
'fessedly is Aot in Scripture, and had in past time 
been productive of much scandal. Then, to put his 
sincerity to the proof, began with a loud voice to 
anathematize the maintainers of the Arian blas- 
phemies in succession; and he concluded by declaring 
that he believed the Word to be God, begotten of God 
before all time, and not in the number of the creatures, 
and that whoever should say that He was a creature as 
other creatures, fvas anathema. The foregoing history 
of the heresy has sufficiently explained how the 
Arians evaded the force of these strong declarations ; 
but the inexperienced Latins did not detect their 
insincerity. Satisfied, and glad to be released, they 
gave up the Homousion^ and sigm^ the formula of 
the Hoinceon ; and scarcely had they separated, when 
Valens, as might be expected, boasted of his victory, 
arguing that the faith of Nicse% had been condemnt^ 
by the very circumstance of his being allowed to* 
confess, that the Son was not a creature as other 
creatures,” and so to imply> that, though not like 
other creatures, still He was created. Thus ended this 
celebrated Council ; the result of which is well cha- 
racterized in the lively statement of Jerome : ‘^-The 
whole world groaned in astonishmei^t to fiilS itself 
Arian V’ 

Y £** hij^emuU totus orbis, et Arianum se esse miratus 
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In the proceedings attendant on the Councils of 
Seleuq^a jhd Ariminum, the Eusebians had skilfufiy 
gainfd two important objects, by jneans of unim- 
portant concessions on their part/ They had sac- 
rificed Actius and his Afioma^n ; and effected in 
exchange the disgrace of the Seroi-Arians as well as 
of the Catholics, and the establishment ^f the Ilomoson^ 
the* truly characteristic symbol of a party, who, ^s 
caring little for the sense of Scripture, found an ex- 
cuse and an indulgence of Jtbeir unconcern, in a pre- 
tended maintenance of the lettef. As to the wretched 
mountebank just mentioned, whose profaneness was so 
abominable, as to obtain for him the title of*the 
“ Atheist,” he was formally condemned in the Council 
at Constantinople (a.D. 360) already mentioned, ^n 
•which the Semi-Arian Basil, Mac<ftionius, and their 
associates had been deposed. During the discussions 
which attended it, Eleusius, one of the latter party, 
laid before the Emperor an Anomcean creed, which 
he ascribed to Eudoxius. The latter, when questioned, 
disowned it ; "and named Actius as its author, who was 
immediately summoned. Introduced into the Imperial 
presence, he was unable to divine, in spite of his 
natural acuteness, whether the Emperor was pleased 
or displeased with the composition ; and, hazarding, 
an acknowledgenaent of it, he drew down on himself 
the full indignation of Constantius, who banished him 
into Cilicia, and otSliged his * patron Eudoxius to 
anathematize both the confession in question, and all 
the positions of the pure Arian heresy. Such was 
the fall of Aetius, at the time of the triumph of the 
Eusebians ; but' soon afterwards he was promoted to 
the episcopate (under what circumstances is tinknown), 
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and was favourably noticed, as a former friend of 
Gallus, by the Emperor Julian, who gave Mtm a terri- 
tory in the Islan 4 of Mitelene. , 

Eunomius, his disciple, escaped the jealousy of Con- 
stantins through the good offices of Eudoxius,,and was 
advanced to the Bishoprick of Cyzicus ; but, being 
impatient of dissimulation, he soon fell into disgrace, 
arid was banished. The death of the Emperor took 
place at the end of A.D. 361 ; his last acts evincing a 
further approximation to if the unmitigated heresy of 
Arius. At a Council held at Antioch in the course of 
that year, he sanctioned the Anomoean doctrine in its 
moet revolting form ; and shortly before his decease, 
received the sacrament of baptism, as has been stated 
alSove, from Euzoius, the personal friend and original 
associate of Ariusrhimself 8. 

” [** At this critical moment Constantius when the cause of truth 

was only not in the lowest state of deg’radationylbtiscs^se a party was ill 
authority and vigour who dbuld reduce it to a lower still ; the Latins com- 
mitted to an Anti-Catholic <sceed, the Pope a renegade, Hosius fallen and 
dead, Athanasius wanderin|fdn the deserts, Arianaan the sees of Christen- 
dom, an^their doctrine growing in blasphemy, and their profession of it 
in boldness, everyday. The Emperor had come to the throne when almost 
a boy, and at this time was but foity-four years old. In the ordinary 
course of things, he might have reigned tillv orthodoxy, bumaidy^ 
^speaking, was extinct.'* Ath. Tr. vol. 1. p. 1^1.] 
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COUNCILS AFTER THE REIGN OF CONSTANTIUS. 

»■ 

SECTION I. 

THE COUNCIL OF ALEXANDRIA IN THE REIGN OS' 

• JULIAN. 

Tj^ accession was followed by a general 

restoration of tne banished Bishops ; and all eyes 
throughout Christendom were at oftce turned towards 
Alexandria, as the Church, whicH^ by its sufferings 
and its indomitable spirit, hcul claim to be the a/biter 
of doctrine, and the guarantee of peace to the Catholic 
\rorld. Athanasius, as the story goes, was, on the 
death of his persecutor, suddenly found on his episco- 
prd throne in one of the Churches of Aiexandria> ; a 
, legend, happily expressive of, the unwearied activity 
and almost ubiquity of that extraordinary man, who, 
while a price was set on his head, mingled unperxeivcd 
in the proceedings at Seleucia and Ariminum and 
directed th«3|potq^ants of his fellow-labourers by his 

> Cave, of Alluin. x. 9. ^ 

• fThiA donbtfbl | vide Montfaucon^ Athan , though Tillcmont and 
, Olbbon seem to admicit.] 


• A \ 
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.writings, when he was debarred the exercise of his dex- 
terity in debate, and his persuasive energy in private 
conversation. ^Hc was soon joined by his i^ellow- 
exile, Eusebius of Vcrccllae ; Lucifer, who had jour- 
neyed with the lattfcr from the Upper Thebaid, on his 
return to the West, having gone forward to Antioch 
^on business , which will presently be explained. Mean- 
while, no time was lost in holding a Council at 
Alexandria (a.D. 362 ) on the general state of the 
Church. 

The object of Julian in recalling the banished 
Bishops, was the renewal of those dissensions, by 
means of toleration, which Constantins had en- 
.dcavoured to terminate by force. He knew these 
prelates to hsffof various opinions^ Semi-Arians, 
Macedonians, Atlofi^ans, as well as orthodox ; arid, 
determining to be neuter himself, he waited with the 
satisfaction of an Eclectic for the event ; being per- 
suaded, that Christianity could not withstand the 
shock of parties, j not less discordant, and far more 
zealous, than the sects of philosophy. It is even said 
that he “invited to his palace the leaders of the hostile 
sects, that he might enjoy the agreeable spectacle 
of their furious encounters^/’ But, in indulging such 
anticipations of overthrowing Christianity, he but 
displayed his own ignorance of the foundation on 
which it was built. It could scarcely be conceived, 
^at an unbeliever, educated among heretics, would 
undei-stand the vigour and indestructibility of the true 
Christian spirit ; and Julian fell into the error, to 
which in all ages men of the worM arfe exposed, of 
mistaking whatever shows itself ort the surface of the 

• Gibbon, ch. xxiiU 
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Apostolic Community, its prominences and irregu- 
larities, all that is extravagant, and all that is tran- 
sitory,^ /or the real moving principle^ and life of the 
system. *It is trying times alone that manifest the 
saints of ,God ; but they live n<jtwithstanding, and 
support the Church in their generation, though they 
remain in their obscurity. In the dciys of Arianisirt, 
indeed, they were in their measure, revealed to th<? 
world ; still to such as Julian, they were unavoidably 
, unknown, both in respect to jheir numbers and their 
divine gifts. The thousand of silent believers, who 
jyorsjj^ipped in spirit and in truth, were obscured by 
the tens and twenties of the various heretical factions, 
whose clamorous addresses besieged the Imperial 
Court ; and Athanasius would ^ portrayed tef 
Jnlian’s imagination after the^Jcfilre of his own 
preceptor, the time-serving an3 ^unscrupulous Euse- 
bius. The event of his experiment refuted the 
opinion which led to it. The impartial toleration of 
all religious persuasions, malicious as was its intent, 
did but contribute to the ascendancy of the right faith ; 
that faith, which is the only true aliment of the 
human mind, which can be held as a principle as well 
as an opinion, and which influences the heart to suffer 
and to labour for its sake. 

Of the subjects which engaged the notice of the 
Alexandrian Council, two only need here be men- 
tioned ; the treatment to be pursued towards the 
bishops. Who had arianized in the reign of Constan- 
tins, and the settlement of the theological sense of 
the word Hypostasis. And here, of the former of 
these. 


A A a 
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* I. 

Instances have already occurred, of* the ,}ine of 
conduct pursued by Athanasius in ecclesiastical 
matters. Deliberate apostasy and systemjitic heresy 
were the objects of his implacable opposition ; but in 
his behaviour towards individuals, and in his judg- 
' ment of the inconsistent, whether in conduct or- creed, 
he evinces an admirable tenderness and forbearance. 
Not only did he reluctantly abandon his associate, 
the unfortunate Marcellus, on his sabellianizing, but 
he even makes favourable notice of the Sefl(^-AriAns, 
hostile to him both in word and deed, who rejected 
the orthodox test, and had confirmed against him 
‘ personally at Philippopolis, the Addict of the com- 
mission at th^ldfureotis. When bishops of his own 
party, as Liberius orUomc, were induced to excom- 
muhisaite him, far from resenting it, he speaks of them 
with.S temper and candour, which, as displayed in 
the heat of controversy, evidences an enlarged pru- 
dence, to say nothing of Christian charity^. It is this 
union of opposite excellences, firmness with discrimi- 
nation and discretion, which is the characteristic 
praise of Athanasius : as well as of several of his 
predecessors in the See of Alexandria. The hundred 
years, preceding his episcopate, had given scope to 
the enlightened zeal of Dionysius, and the patient 
resoluteness of Alexander. On the other hand, when 
tihe look around at the other more conspicuous 
diampions of orthodoxy of his time, much as we 
must revere and bless their memory, yet as regards 

^ Atha|k de Syn. 41* ApoL contr. Arian. So* Hist. AHaiuad Monach. 

4U 4a« ^ 
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this maturity and completeness of character, they are 
far inferior to Athanasius. The noble-minded Hilary* 
was int^peratc in his language, and assailed Con- 
stantiifc with an asperity unbecoming ^dutiful subject 
The fiery Bishop of Cagliari, exemplary as is his 
self-devotion, so openly showed hil desire for martyr- 
dom, as to lead the Emperor to exercise towards him 
a contemptuous forbearance. Eusebius«of Vercells^ 
negotiated in the Councils, with a subtlety bordering 
on Arian insincerity. From these deficiencies of 
character Athanasius was erfempt ; and on the occa- 
sion wl}ich has given rise to these remarks, he had 
Especial ’itteed of the combination of gifts, which hits 
made his name immortal in the Church. 

The question of the arianizing bishops was one oC 
tQuch difficulty. They were in possession of the 
Churches ; and could not be deposed, if at all, without 
the risk of a permanent schism. It is eviden^ more- 
over, from the foregoing narrative, how many been 
betrayed into an approval of the Arian opinions, 
without understanding or acting upon them. This 
was particularly the case in the West, where threats 
and ill-usage, had been more or less substituted for 
those fallacies, which the Latin language scarcely 
admitted. And even in the remote Greek Churches, 
there was much of that devout and unsuspecting 
simplicity, which was the easy sport of the super- 
cilious sophistry of the Eusebians. This .was the case 
witit the father of Gregory Nazianzen ; who, being 
persuaded to receive the Acacian confession of Con- 
stantinople (A.D. 35^ 360), on the g^und of its un- 
mixed scripturalness, found himself suddenly deserted 
by a large portion of his flock, and was ejitricated 
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from the charge of heresy, only by the dexterity of his 
'learned son. Indeed, to many of the Arianizing 
bishops, may be applied the remarks, which Hilary 
makes upon the laity subjected to Arian teaching; 
that their own piety enabled them to interpret ex- 
pressions religious!^, which were originally invented as 
evasions of the orthodox doctrine 5 . 

And even in parts of the East, where a much 
clearer perception of the difference between trutii and 
error existed, it must have been an extreme difficulty 
to such of the orthodox as lived among Arians, to 
determine, in what way best to accomplish duties, 
which were in opposition to each other. The sam^ 
obligation of Christian unity, which was the apologj” 
for the laity who remained, as at Antioch, in com- 
munion with an Arian bishop, would lead to a similar 
recognition of ms authority by clergy or bishops who 
were ecclesiastically subordinate to him. Thus Cyril 
of Jerusalem, who ^vas in no sense either Anomcean 
or Eusebian, received consecration from the hands of 
his metropolitan Acacius ; and St. Basil, surnamed 
the Great, the vigorous champion of orthodoxy 
against the Emperor Valens, attended the Council of 
Constantinople (A.D. 359, 360), as a deacon, in the 
train of his namesake Basil, the leader of the Semi- 
Arians. 

On the other hand, it was scarcely safe to leave the 
deliberate heretic in possession of his spiritual power. 
Many bishops too were but the creatures of the times, 
raised up from the lowest of the people, and deficient 
in the elementary qualifications of learning and 

* ** Sanctiorcs sont aurcs plebis,** he says, ^ qu^m corda sacerdotum.** 
Bull, Defena. epilog. [Vide infr. Appendix, Ko 5.] 
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sobriety. Even those, who had but conceded to the 
violence of others, were the objects of a just suspicioty 
since, frankly as they now joined the Athanasians, 
they Back already shown as much interest and reliance 
in the opposite party. 

Swayefi by these latter considefations, some of the 
assembled prelates advocated the adoption of harsh 
measures towards the Arianizers, coividering that 
their deposition was due both to the injured digni^ 
and to the safety of the Catholic Church. Athanasius, 
however, proposed a more temperate policy ; and his 
influence was sufficient to triumph over the excitement 
^of ifiind which commonly accompanies a deliverance 
from persecution. A decree was passed, that such 
bishops as had communicated with the Arians through 
jveakness or surprise, should be recognized in their 
respective sees, on their signing the Nicene formulary; 
but that those, who had publicly defended the heresy, 
should only be admitted to lay-communion. No act 
could evince more clearly than this,* that it was no party 
interest, but the ascendancy of the orthodox doctrine 
itself, which was the aim of the Athanasians. They 
allowed the power of the Church to remain in the 
hands of men indifferent to the interests bf themselves, 
on their return to that faith, which they had denied 
through fear ; and their ability to force on the Arian- 
izers this condition, evidences what they might have 
d(Hie, had they chosen to make an appeal against the 
more culpable of them to the clergy and laity of their 
respective churches, and to create and send out bishops 
to supply thdr places. But they desired peace, as 
soon as the interests of truth were secured ; and their 
magnanimous decision was forthwith adopted by 
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Councils held at Rome, in Spain, Gaul, and Achaia. 
The state of Asia was less satisfactoty. As to Antioch, 
its fortunes will immediately engage out* attention. 
Fhiygia and the^Proconsulate were in the hands ^f the 
Semi-Arians and Macedonians ; Thrace and Bithynia, 
controlled by the Imperial Metropolis, were the 
stronghold of the Eusebian or Court faction. 


3. 

The histoiy of the Church of Antioch affords an 
illustration of the general "disorders of the East at this 
period, and of the intention of the sanative measure , 
passed at Alexandria respecting them. Eustathius, 
its Bishop, one of the principal Nicene champions, had 
bfen an early victim of Eusebian malice, being 
deposed on calumnious charges, A.D. 331. A series 
of Arian prelates succeeded ; some of whom, Stephen, 
Leontius, and Eudoxius, have been commemorated in 
the foregoing pages^. The Catholics of Antioch had 
disagreed among themselves, how to act under these 
circumstances. Some, both clergy and laity, refusing 
the communion of heretical teachers, had holden 
together for the time, as a distinct body, till the cause 
of truth should regain its natural supremacy ; while 
others had admitted the usurping succession, whidi 
the Imperial will forced upon the Church. When 
Athanasius passed through Antioch on his return from 
his second exile (A.D. 348), he had acknowledged the 
seceders, from a respect for their orthodoxy, and for 
the rights of clergy and laity in the election of a 
bishop. Yet it cannot be denied, that men 0^ zeal 
and boldness were found among those who remadlned 

* Vide supra, p. aSo. 
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in the her^ical communion. Two lajrmen, Flavian 
and Diodoras, protested with spirit against the hetero- 
doxy of the crafty Leontius, kept alive an ortho> 
dox ^arty in die midst of the^EusebiSlns. 

On the translation of Eudoytus to Constantinople 
the year\>efore die death of Constantius, an accident 
occurred, which, skilfully improved, might have healed 
the ^cipient schism among the Trinitarians. Scarcely 
had Meletius, the new Bishop of the Eusebian party, 
taken possesion of his see, when he conformed to the 
Catholic faith. History deSbribes him as gifted with 
remvkable sweetness and benevolence of disposition. 
Men thus characterized are often deficient in sensi- 
bility, in their practical judgment of heresy ; which 
they abhor indeed in the abstract, yet countenance in 
the case of their friends, from a false charitableness ; 
which leads them, not merely to hope the best, but to 
overlook the guilt of opposing the truth, where die 
fact is undeniable. Meletius hadjbeen brought up in 
the communion of die Eusebians ; a misfortune, in 
which neariy all the Oriental Christians of his day 
were involved. Being considered as one of their party, 
he bad been promoted by them to the see of Sebaste, 
in Armenia ; but, taking offence at the conduct of his 
flock, he had retired to Beroea, in Syria. During the 
residence of the Court at Antioch, A.D. 361, die 
election of the new prelate of that see came on ; and 
the choice of both Arians and Arianizing orthodox 
fell on Meletius. Acacius was the chief mover in this 
business. He had lately 7 succeeded in establishing 
the principle oi Itberalum at Constantinople, where a 
condemnation had been passed on the use of wok|s 

» Vide supra, pp. 347, $$ 0 . 
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not found in Scripture, in confessions of fs||tfa ; and he 
could scarcely have selected a more suitable instru- 
ment, as it appeared, of extending its influence, than a 
prelate, who united puvity of life and amiabl^ness 
of temper, to a seeming indiflerence to the distinctions 
between doctrinal truth and error. 

On the new Patriarch’s arrival at Antioch, he was 
efcorted by the court bishops, and his own clergy and 
laity, to the cathedral. Desirous of solemnizing the 
occasion, the Emperor himself had condescended to 
give the text^ on which the assembled prelates were to 
comment. It was the celebrated passage from the 
Proverbs, in which Origen has piously detected, and ' 
the Arians perversely stifled, the great article of our 
faith ; “ the Lord hath created [possessed] Me in the 
beginning of His ways, before His works of old.’’ 
George of Laodicea, who, on the departure of Eudoxius 
from Antioch, had left the Semi- Arians and rejoined 
the Eusebians, opened the discussion with a dogma^c 
explanation of the words. Acacius followed with that 
ambiguity of language, which was the characteristic of 
his school. At length the new Patriarch arose, and to 
the surprise of the assembly, with a subdued manner, 
and in measured words, avoiding indeed the Nicene 
Homotision, but accurately fixing the meaning-of his 
expressions, confessed the true Catholic tenet, so long 
exiled from the throne and altars of Antioch. A 
scene followed, such as might be expected from the 
excitable temper of the Orientals. The congr^ation 
received his discourse with shouts of joy ; while the 
Arian archdeacon of the church running up, placed his 
hand before his mouth to prevent his speaking ; on 
which M^letius thrust out his hand in sight of the 
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people, an4^ raising first three fingers, and then one, 
symbolized the great truth which he was unable 4o 
utter^* 4'be consequences of this bold confessioh 
migllt be ex|(^ected. Meletftis was* banished, and a 
fresh Bishop appointed, Euzoius^the friend of Arius. 
But an important advantage resulted to the orthodox 
cause by this occurrence ; Catholics and heretics were 
no jonger united in one communion, the latter bejpg 
thrown into the position of schismatics, who had 
rejected their own bishop. Such was the state of 
things, when the death of Constantins occasioned the 
return of Melctius, and the convocation of the Council 
of Alexandria, in which his case was considered. 

The course to be pursued in this matter by the 
general Church was evident. There were now *in 
» Antioch, besides the heretical party, two communions 
professing orthodoxy, of which wnat may^bc called 
the Protestant body was without a head, Eustathius 
having died some years before. ^ It was the obvious 
duty of the Council, to recommend the Eustathians 
to recognize Meletius, and to join in his communion, 
whatever original intrusion there might be in the 
episcopal succession from which he received his Orders, 
and whatever might have been his own previous errors 
of doctrine. The general principle of restoration, 
which they had made the rule of their conduct towards 
the Arianizers, led them to this. Accordingly, a com- 
mission was appointed to proceed to Antioch, and to 
exert their endeavours to bring the dissension to a 
happy termination. 

Their charitable intentions, however, had been 
already frustrated by the unfortunate interference of 

* Soz, iv. 28 . 
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Lucifer. This Latin Bishop, strenuous in. contending 
for the faith, had little of the knowledge of human 
nature, or of the dexterity in negotiation, Viedessaiy 
for the management of %o delicate a point %is ^that 
which he had taken upon himself to settle. He had 
gone straight to Antioch, when Eusebius of Vovellse 
proceeded to Alexandria ; and, on the Alexandrian 
cc^inmission anriving at the former city, the mischief 
was done, and the mediation ineffectual. Indulging, 
instead of overcoming, the natural reluctance of the 
Eustathians to submit to Meletius, Lucifer had been 
induced, with the assistance of two others, to conse- 
crate a separate head for their communion, and by so 
doing re-animate a dissension, which had run its 
coprse and was dying of itself The result of this 
indiscretion was the rise of an additional, instead of 
the termination oV the existing schism. Eusebius, 
who was at the head of the commission, retired from 
Antioch in disgust Lucifer, offended at becoming 
the object of censure, separated first from Eusebius, 
and at length from all who acknowledged the conform- 
ing Arianizers. He founded a sect, which was called 
after his name, and lasted about fifty years. 

As to the schism at Antioch, it was not terminated 
till the time of Chrysostom about the end the 
century. Athanasius and the Egyptian Churdies 
continued in communion with the Eustathimis. 

** Much as they had desired and exerted themselvn 
for a* reconciliation between the parties, they could 
not but recognize, while it existed, that body which 
had all along suffered and laboured with tbemsdves. 
And certainly the intercourse which Meletius held 
with the unprincipled Acacius, in the Antiochene 
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Council the following year, and his refusal to commu- 
nicate. with Athanasius, ^ere not adapted to mahe 
theq^ repent their determination^. The Occidetttals 
and the Churches of Cypnfe followed their example. 
The Eastern Christians, on th^ contrary, having for 
the most part themselves arianized, took part with 
the Meletians. At length St. Chrysostom successfully 
exerted his influence with the Egypti^ and Western 
Catholics in behalf of Flavian, the successor of Mele- 
tius ; a prelate, it must be. admitted, not blameless in 
the ecclesiastical quarrel, though he had acted a bold 
part with Diodorus, afterwards Bishop of Tarsus, in 
resisting the insidious attempts of Leontius to secu- 
larize the Church. 


The Council of Alexandria was also concerned in 
determining a doctrinal question ; and here too it 
exercised a virtual mediation between the rival parties 
in the Antiochene Church. 

The word Person which we venture to use in speak- 
ing of those three distinct and real modes in which it 
has pleased Almighty God to reveal tft us His being, 
is in' its philosophical sense too wide for our meaning. 
Its iSlkfhtial signifleation, as applied to ourselves, is 
that of an individual intelligent agent, answering to 
the Greek ^postasis, or reality. On the other hand, if 
we restrict it to its etymological sense of persona or 
prosepon, that is character, it evidently means less than 
the Scripture doctrine, which we wish to define by 

m 

^ Vit* Basil, p. dx, ed, BenedlcC. [Basil at length succeeifed in 
recondliog Meledos to Athanasius. Vitt. Benedicts S. Athanasii^ p* 
and S, B^sjiliu p. dx.] 
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means of it, as denoting merely certain outward mani« 
fdstations of the Supreme B^ng relatively to ourselves, 
which are of an accidental and variable nature. The 
statements of ifevclation then lie between ihese 
antagonistic senses in which the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity may be erroneously conceived, between Tri- 
theism, and what is popularly called Unitarianism. 

*In the cholfce of difficulties, then, between words 
which say too much and too little, the Latins, looking 
at the popular and practical side of the doctrine, 
selected the term which properly belonged to the 
external and defective notion of the Son and Spirit, 
and called Them Personae, or Characters ; with no 
intention, however, of infringing on the doctrine of 
their completeness and reality, as distinct from the 
Father, but aimin,g at the whole truth, as nearly as 
their language would permit. The Greeks, on the 
other hand, with their instinctive anxiety for philoso- 
phical accuracy of expression, secured the notion of 
Their existence in Themselves, by calling them 
Hypostases or Realities ; for which they considered, 
with some reason, that they had the sanction of the 
Apostle in his Epistle to the Hebrews. Moreover, 
they were led to insist upon this internal view of the 
doctrine, by the prevalence of Sabeilianidm>rin the 
East in the third century ; a heresy, which professed 
to resolve the distinction of the Three Persons, into a 
mei^ distinction of character. Hence the prominence 
given to the Three Hypostases or Realities, in the 
creeds of the Semi-Arians (for instance, Lucian's and 
Basil's, A.I>. 341 — 358), who were the especial antago- 
nists of Sabellius, Marcellus, Photinus, and kiildred 
heretics. It was this praiseworthy jealousy of Sabel- 
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lianism, which led the Greeks to lay stress upon the 
doctrine of the Hypostatic Word"^ (the Word in real 
existence)* lest the bare^ use of the terms. Word, 
Voic^, Pbwer, Wisdom, and Radiance, in designating 
our Lor^, should lead to a forgetfulness of His 
Personality* At the same time, the word nsia (snb^ 
stance) was adopted by them, to express 4hc simple 
indiyidualtty of the Divine Nature, lo which tjje 
Greeks, as scrupulously as the Latins, referred the 
separate Personalities of the Son and Spirit. 

Thus the two great divisibns of Christendom rested 
^ satisfied each with its own theology, agreeing in doc- 
trine, though differing in the expression of it. Rut, 
when the course of the detestable controversy, which 
Arius had raised, introduced the Latins to the phrasy- 
•ology of tlic Greeks, accustomed to the word Persona, 
they were startled at the doctrine of the three Hypos- 
tases ; a term which they could not translate except 
by the word substance^ and therefore considered 
synonymous with the Greek usia^ and which, in 
matter of fact, had led to Arianism on the one hand, 
and Tritheism on the other. And the Orientals, on 
their part, were suspicious of the Latin maintenance 
"of the One Hypostasis, and Three Personje ; as if 
such a formula tended to Sabellianism^. 

This is hut a general account of the difference 
between the Eastern and Western theology ; for it is 
di^Bcult tf> ascertain, when the language of the Greeks 
first became fixed, and consistent. Some eminent 
critics have considered, that nsia was not discriminated 
from hypostasis^ till the Council which has given rise to 

* [Xayo 9 ^vinroaraTo^. Vide supr. p. 171.] 

* [For the meaning' of Usia and vide Appendix, No* 4.] 
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these remarks. Others maintain, that the distinction 
between them is recognized in the "substance or 
hypostasis 3*' of the Nicene Anathema ;* anil these 
certainly have tKe authority of St. Basil on tUeir side^. 
Without attempting an opinion on a point, obscure in 
itself, and not of chief importance in the controversy, 
the existing difference between the Greeks and Latins, 
at the times 6f the Alexandrian Council, shall bethere ' 
stated. 

At this date, the formula of the Three Hypostases 
seems, as a matter of fact^ to have been more or less a 
characteristic of the Arians. At the same time, ibwas , 
held by the orthodox of Asia, who had communicated 
with them ; tliat is, interpreted by them, of course, in 
the orthodox sense which it now bears. This will 
account for St. Basil’s explanation of the Nicen6 
Anathema ; it being natural in an Asiatic Christian, 
who seems (unavoidably) to have arianized^ for the 
first thirty years of his life, to imagine (whether 
rightly or not) that he perceived in it the distinction 
between Clsia and Hypostasis, which he himself had 
been accustomed to recognize. Again, in the schism 
at Antioch, which has been above narrated, the party 
of Meletius, which had so long arianized, maintained 
the Three Hypostases, in opposition to thg Eusta- 
thians, who, as a body, agreed with the Latins, and 
had in consequence been accused by the Arians of 
Sa^ellianism. Moreover, this connexion of the 
Oriental orthodox with the SfmirArians, partly 

* c&rias ^ imwrrdo'tms, ■»,, 

* Vid. Petav. Theol. Dogm. tom. li. lib. It. Bull, Defen*. Fid. Ktc. ii. 
9» i **• 

* 1. e. SenltAriaiUMd. 
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accounts for some apparent tritheisms of the former^; 
a heresy into which the latter certainly did fall^. 

Athana^us^ on the other hand, wi^out caring to be 
unifora in his use of terms, about which the orthQ^o:^ 
differed, Jfavours the Latin usag^, speaking of" the 
Supreme Being as one Hypostasis, i. e. substance. 
And in this he differed from the previous "writers of 
his awn Church ; who, not having experience of tWb 
Latin theology, nor of the perversions of Arianism, 
adopt, not only the Jiypostasis but (what is 

stronger) the words nature** and ‘^substance,** to 
^denote the separate Personalities of the Son and 
Spirit 

As to the Latins, it is said that, when Hosius came 
to Alexandria before the Niccne Council, he was def- 
sfirous that some explanation should be made about 
the Hypostasis ; though nothing was settled in con- 
sequence. But, soon after the Council of Sardica, an 
addition was made to its confession, which in Theo- 
doret runs as follows : Whereas the heretics maintain 
that the Hypostases of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
are distinct and separate, we declare that according to 
the Catholic faith there is but one Hypostasis (which 
they oall C/siaJ of the Three ; and the Hypostasis of 
the Son the same as the Father’s 7.” 

Such was the state of the controversy, if it may so 

* Petav. i. fin. 13, { 3. Tbe illustration of three men, as being; 
under the same nature (lirhlch Is tfie ground of the accusation which some 
wrHcrs have hrSttglit agttj^st Gr^lOiy Nyssen and others, vid. Cudw. iv^ 
36. p. 597. 601, Occ. PefaV. iy* 7. and 10. Gibbon, ch^axiOf was but an 
illuMratioii of a particular point doctrine, and directed against the 
irypewnArqs of the Arlans. Ir ta no evidence of tritheism. Vid. Petav* 
tom. r. iv. 13, 1 6-^16 ; and torn. i. su 4. 

’ Tbeod.H‘ist.ti.8. ^ ^ 
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be called, at the time of the Alexandrian Council; the 
(l^hurch of Antioch bring, as it were, the stagj^ upon 
which the two parties in dispute were represented the 
Meletians siding with the orthodox of the East, and the 
Eus^thians with tLose of the West. Th&^ Council, 
however, instead of taking part with either, determined, 
in accordance with the writings of Athanasius himself, 
that, since the question merely related to the usage of 
words, it was expedient to allow Christians to under- 
stand the '^hypostasis" ip one or other sense indif- 
ferently. The document which conveys its decision, 
informs us of the grounds of it “If^ny propose to 
make additions to the Creed of Nica:a, (says the 
Synodal letter,) stop such persons and rather persuade 
fhem to pursue peace ; for we ascribe such conduct to 
nothing short of a love of controversy. Ofience 
having been given by a declaration on the part of 
certain persons, that there are Three Hypostases, and 
it having been urged that this language is not scrip- 
tural, and for that reason suspicious, we desired that 
the inquiry might not be pushed beyond the Niceae 
Confession. At the same time, because of this spirit 
of controversy, we questioned them, whether they 
spoke, as the Arians, of Hypostases foreign and dis- 
similar to each other, and diverse in subslJIfloe, each 
independent and separate in itself, as in tibe case of 
individual creatures, or the ofrspring;^.dr man, or, as 
different substances, gold, ailvar, 'or brass j cur, 
s& other heretics hold, of Three -<Qt%ias,nnd Three 
Gods. In answer, they solemnly assured us, that they 
neither said nor had ima|[hied any such thing. On 
our inquiring, ' In what sense then do you sajr this, or 
why do '*11^ use such expresston| at aU?* thqr an* 
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swered, 'Because we believe in the Holy Trinity, not as 
a Trinityjn name only, but in truth and reality^. Wc - 
acki^w^edge the Father truly and is real subsistence, 
and the Son truly in substance, and subsistenj^nd 
the Holy Ghost subsisting and eiisting^/ They said 
too, that they had not spoken of Three Gods, or Three 
Origins, nor would toletate that statement or notion ; 
but •acknowledged a Holy Trinity indeed, but only 
One Godhead, and One Origin, and the Son consub- 
stantial with the Father, as -the Council declared, and 
the Holy Spirit, not a creature, nor foreign, but proper 
► to and indivisikfte from, the substance of the Son and 
the Father. 

" Satisfied with this explanation of the expressioijs 
in question, and the reasons for their use, we next ex- 
amined the other part^, who wer0 accused by the 
above-mentioned as holding but One Hypostasis, 
whether their teaching coincided with that of the 
Sabfcllians, in destroying the substfknce of the Son and 
the subsistence of the Holy Spirit. They were as 
earnest as the others could be, in denying both the 
statement amd thought of such a doctrine ; ' but wc 
use Hypostasis^ (subsistence)^ they said, considering it 
means the same as Usia (substance), and we hold that 
there is ^Ut one, bdtause the Son is from the Usia 
(substance) Of - the Father, and because of the identity 
of Their we believe, as in One Godhead, 

so in One Divhid*Wdlii¥9, and not that the Father's is 
one, and that the j^n’s is foreign, and the Holy 
Ghost*s also.* then, that both those, wh<F 

* ‘Yldr iyavauSf ical 
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were accused of holding three Hypostases^ agreed with 
the other party, and those, w'ho spoke of one Substance, 
professed the dextrine of the former in the sense of 
Ih^ interpretation ; by both was Arius anath'em^^tized 
as an enemy of Christ, Sabellius and Paulus^f Samo- 
sata as impious, Valentinus and Basilidcs as strangers 
to the truth, Manichaeus, as an originator of evil doc- 
fi'ines. And* after these explanations, all, by God's 
grace, unanimously agree, that such expressions were 
not so desirable or accurate as the Nicene Creed, the 
words of which they promised for the future to acqui- 
esce in and to use*.*' ^ 

Plain as was this statement, and natural as the de- 
cision resulting from it, yet it could scarcely be ex- 
{)ccted to»,^nd acceptance in a city, where recent 
events had incr^Ased dissensions of long standing. 
In providing the injured and ifeealous Eustathians with 
an ecclesiastical head, Lucifer had, under existing cir- 
cumstances, administered a stimulant to the throbbings 
and festerings of the baser passions of human nature 
— passions^ which it requires the strong exertion of 
Christian magnanimity and charity ^ overcome^ 
The Meletians, on the other hand, recognized as Ihey 
were by the Oriental Church as a legitimate branch of 
itself, were in the position of an^tabtishx^^yt> ^nd so 
exposed to the temptation of whom 

the surrounding Churches consj^rp<|)^'3^ 

How far each party was in fro not able to 

determine ; but blame layson^^here, for the contro- 
versy about the Hypostasis, waSit^became 

, 4 . the watchword of quart^j^etween the two parties, 
l^and only ended, *whe» the Eustathiai»i were finally 
absori^tfby the larger and b6dy., 

' > athan Tom. ad ani 6* 
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TilE ECUMENICAL COUNCIL OF CONSTANTINOPI.E IN 

THE REIGN OF THEODOSIUS. 

• 

, TiiE second Ecumenical Council was held at Constan- 
tinople, A.D. 381 — 3B3. It is celebrated in the history 
of theology for its condemnation of the Macedonians, 
who, separating the Holy Spirit from the. unity of the 
•Father and Son, implied or inferred that He was a 
creature. A brief account of it is here added in its 
ecclesiastical aspect ; the doctrine itself, to which it 
formally bore witncslj having bgen incidentally dis- 
cussed in the second Chapter of this Volume. 

Eight years before the date of this Council, Athana- 
'T ..$i^ had b^gfi taken to his rest. After a life of contest, 
prolonged, in spite of the hardships he encountered, 
beyond the age of seventy years, he fell asleep in 
peaceaUe possession of the Churches, for which he had 
sufferea CpSncil of Alexandria was scarcely 

concludsc^ be was denounced by Julian, and 
saved his life'by^l^hilkor concealment. Returning on 
Jovian’s aceessi^,^e^ was, for a fifth and last time, 
forced .to rotfi^t Jnor«H> the ministers of his Arian^ 
successor Valeas ; andjgfr four months lay hid in his* 
father’s septlchre. Cm a n^resentation being made 
to the new" £m^ero%,^en with the consent of tfiMt 
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Arians themselves, he was finally restored ; and so it 
happened, through the good Providence of God, that 
the fury of persecution, heavily as it threateced in his 
last years, yet wad suspended till his death, when Ct at 
once burst forth upon the Church with renewed vigour. 
Thus he was permitted to muse over his palt trials, 
and his prospects for the future ; to collect his mind 
tojnect his God, gathering himself up with Jacob on 
his bed of age, and yielding up the ghost peaceably 
among his children. Yet, amid the decay of nature, 
and the visions of coming dissolution, the attention of 
Athanasius was in no wise turned from the active duties 
of his station. The vigour of his obedience to those 
duties remained unabated ; one of his last acts being 
tlie excommunication of one of the Dukes of Lybia, 
for irregularity of life. , 

At length, wheif the great Confessor was removed, 
the Church sustained a loss, from which it never re- 
covered. His resolute resistance of heresy had been 
but one portion of his services ; a more excellent praise 
is due to him, for his charitable skill in binding to- 
gether his brethren in unity. The Church -of Alexan- 
dria was the natural mediator between t^ Hast ahd 
West ; and Athanasius had well improved the ad- 
vantages thus committed to hi^. His judickms 
interposition in the troubles at Antioch has lately 
been described ; and the dissenstoni' betwem Ids own 
Church and Constantinople^ iensu<^ upon his 

dejith, may be taken to sho^ how .much the combina- 
tion of the Catholics -dependad otf tus silent authority. 
Theological subtleties wer^foT starrii^ into 
existence among the Gre'ds^Christiana^ and the 
Ariati con^vet;^ had cormpt^ their sjurit, where it 
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had failed to impair their orthodoxy. Disputation 
was the nile of belief, and ambition of conduct, in tljie 
Eusebtan fdiool ; and these evil introductions out-lived 
its day.* Patronized by the secular4*power, the great 
Churches of Christendom conceived a jealousy of each 
other, arfd gradually fortified theAselves in their own 
resources. As Athanasius drew towards his end, the 
task of mediation became more difficult. In spite of 
his 'desire to keep aloof from party, circumstan(fcs 
threw him against his will into one of the two 
divisions, which were beginning to discover themselves 
in the Christian world. Even before his time, traces 
appear of a rivalry between the Asiatic and Egyptian • 
Churches. The events of his own day, developing 
their differences of character, at the same time con- 
.nected the Egyptians with the Latins. The mistakes 
of his own friends obliged him to stde with a seeming 
faction in the body of the Antiochene Church ; and, 
in the schism which followed, he found himself in 
opposition to the Catholic communities of Asia Minor 
and the East Still, though the course of events 
tended to ultimate disruptions in the Catholic Church, 
his personal influence remained unimpaired to the 
last, and enabled him to interpose with good effect 
in affairs of the East This is well illustrated by 
a l)etter addressed to him shortly before his death, by 
St Basil, who belonged to the contrary party, and had 
then recently been elevated to the exarchate of 
Caesarea. It shall be here inserted, and may serve as 
a sort of valediction in j)arting,,with one, who, after 
the Apostles, haa' l^^en^ 'principal instrument, by 
which the sacred truthldSl^^hristianity have been con- 
veyed and secured to the world. 
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“ To Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria. The more 
the sicknesses of the Church increase, so much the 
more earnestly do we all turn towards thy ^Perfection, 
persuaded that for thee to lead us is our solo reclam- 
ing comfort in our difficulties. By the power of thy 
prayers, by the wisdom of thy counsels, thoii art able 
to carry us through this fearful storm ; as all are sure, 
who have heard or made trial of that perfection ever 
so little. Wherefore cease not both to pray for our 
.souls, and to stir us up by thy letters; didst thou 
know the profit of these to us, thou wouldst never let 
pass an opportunity of writing to us. For me, were it 
vouchsafed to me, by the co-operation of thy prayers, * 
once to sec thee, and to profit by the gift lodged in 
t^jee, and to add to the history of my life a meeting 
with so great and apostolical a soul, surely I should 
consider myself to have received from the loving 
mercy of God a compensation for all the ills, with 
which my life has ever been afflicted 

I. 

The trials of the Church, spoken of by Basil in this 
letter, were the beginnings of the persecution directed 
against it by the Emperor Valens. This prince, who 
succeeded Jovian in the East, had been baptized by 
Eudoxius ; who, from the time he became possessed of 
the See of Constantinople, was the chirf, and soon 
became the sole, though a powerful, support of the 
Eusebian faction. He is said to have bound Valens 
by oath, at the tiinii of his baptism, that he would 
establish Arianism as the ^^Sie religion of the East ; 
and thus to have prolongc^fKs ascendancy for an 
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additional sixteen years after the death of Constan- 
tins (A.l>. 361—378). At the beginning of this pericW, 
the hefetical party had been weakened by the seces- 
sion «of 4 hc Semi-Arians, who had ftot merely left it, 
but had Joined the Catholics. T^is part of the history 
affords a sticking illustration, not only of the gradual 
influence of truth over error, but of the remarkable 
manner in which Divine Providence Snakes use«of 
error itself as a preparation for truth ; that is, employ- 
ing the lighter forms of it in sweeping away those of 
a more offensive nature. Thus Semi-Arianism became 
the bulwark and forerunner of the orthodoxy which it 
opposed. From A.D. 357, the date of the second and 
virtually Homoean formulary of Sirmium*, it had pro- 
tested against the impiety of the genuine Arlans, hi 
the successi^'e Councils of Ancyra and Sclcucia, in the 
two following years, it had condemned and deposed 
them ; and had established the scarcely objectionable 
creed of Lucian. On its own suijsequent disgrace at 
Court, it had concentrated itself on the Asiatic side of 
the Hellespont ; while the high character of its leading 
bishops for gravity and strictness of life, and its influ- 
ence over the monastic institutions, gave it a formidable 
popularity among the lower classes off the opposite 
coast of Thrace. 

Six years after the Council of Scleucia (A.D. 365), in 
the reign of Valens, the Semi-Arians held a Council at 
Lampsacus, in which they condemned the Homcean 
formulary of Ariminum, confirmed the creed of the 
Dedication (A.D. 341), and, affter (Sting the Eudoxians 
td answer the accusaticmsftn'ought against them, pro- 
(»eded to ratify that d^osition of them, which had 

* [Vide supra, pp. 3*1, 323.] 
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already been pronounced at Seleucta. At this time 
they seem to have entertained hopes of gaining the 
Emperor ; but, on finding the influence of''£udoxius 
paramount at Cburt, their horror or jealousy Af his 
party led them to ^ bolder step. They resolved on 
putting themselves under the protcctioi^ of Valen- 
tinian, the orthodox Emperor of the West ; and, 
fipding it neeessary for this purpose to stand well 
with the Latin Church, they at length overcame their 
repugnance to the HonteusioHt and subscribed a for- 
mula, of which (at least till the Council of Constanti- 
nople, A.D. 360) they had been among the most 
eager and obstinate opposers. Fifty-nine Semi-Arian 
Bishops gave in their assent to orthodoxy on this 
n?emorable occasion, which took place A-D. 366. Their 
deputies were received into communion by Liberius, 
who had recovered himself at Ariminum, and who 
wrote letters in favour of these new converts to the 
Churches of the E^t. On their return, they pre- 
sented themselves f>efore an orthodox Council then 
sitting at Tyana, exhibited the commendatory letters 
which they had received from Italy, Gaul, Africa, 
and Sicily, as well as Rome, and were joyfully ac- 
knowledged by the assembled Fathers as members of 
the Catholic body. A final Council was appointed at 
Tarsus ; whither it was hoped £di the Churches of the 
East would send representatives, in order to complete 
the reconciliation between the two parties. But 
enough had been done, as it would seem, in fiat 
erttemal course of events, to unite the scattered 
portions of the Church ; an 4 « wh^ that end was on 
the point of accomplishm^t/^e usual law of Divine 
Providenc]^ intervened, and left the sequel of the union 
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jis a task and a trial for Christians individually. The 
project of the Council failed ; thirty-four Semi^lirian* 
bishops Suddenly opposed themselves to the purpose 
of theit’ brethren, and protested againsf the HomoUsion. 
The Emperor, on the other hand^ recently baptized 
by Eudoxiu^ntcrfered ; forbade the proposed Coun- 
cil, and proceeded to issue an edict, in which all 
bishops were deposed from their Sees ulho had bcei| 
banished under Constantius, and restored by Julian. 
It was at this time, that the fifth exile of Athanasius 
* took place, which was lately* mentioned. A more 
cruel persecution followed in A.D. 371, and lasted for 
Several years. The death of Valcns, A.D. 378, was 
followed by the final downfall of Arianism in t’.xc 
Eastern Church. , 

• As to Semi- Arianism, it disappears from ecclesias- 
tical history at the date of the proposed Council of 
Tarsus (A.D. 367) ; from which time the portion of the 
party, which remained non-conformist, is more properly 
designated Macedonian, or Fneumatomachist, from 
the chief article of their heresy. 


2 . 

During the re^n of Valens, much hadHbccn done in 
furtherance of evangelical truth, in the still remaining 
territr^ of Arianism, by the proceedings of the Semi- 
Arians ; but at the same period symptoms of return- 
ing orthodoxy, even in its purest form, had appeared 
in Constantinople itself. On the death of Eudoxius 
(A.l>. 370), the Catholics elected an orthodox successor, 
by name Evagrius. Henns instantly banished by 
the Emperor's command^ and the population of Con- 
stanrinople seconded the act of Valens, by ^he most 
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unprovoked excesses towards the Catholics. 'Eighty 
•of their clergy, who were in consequence deputed to 
lay their grievances before the Emperofi, lost their 
lives, under cireiimstanccs of extreme treachery and 
barbarity. Faith, jvhich was able to stand its ground 
in such a season of persecution, naturally 

l^rompted to more strenuous acts, when prosperous 
times succeeded. On the death of Valens, the Catho- 
lijs of Constantinople looked beyond their own com- 
munity for assistance, in combating the dominant 
heresy. Evagrius, whonfl they had elected to the See, 
seems to have died in exile ; and they invited to his 
place the celebrated Gregory Nazianzen, a man 01 
diversified accomplishments, distinguished for his 
^eloquence, and stdl more for his orthodoxy, his in- 
tegrity, and the innocence, amiablencss, and refine- 
ment of his character. 

Gregory was a native of Cappadocia, and an intimate 
friend of the great Basil, with whom he had studied at 
Athens. On Basil’s elevation to the exarchate of 
Caesarea, Gregory had been placed by him in the 
bishoprick of Sasime ; but, th® appointment being 
contested by Anthimus, who claimed the primacy 
of the lower Cappadocia, he retired to Nazianzus, his 
father’s diocese, where he took on himself those duties, 
to which the elder Gregory had become unequal. 
After the death of the latter, he remained for several 
years without pastoral employment, till the call of 
tlje Catholics brought him to Constantinople. His 
election was approved by Mcletius, patriarch of 
Antioch ; and by Peter, tiic^uccessor of Athanasius, 
who by letter recognized hisSaccession to the metro* 
politan sfc. 
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On his first arrival there, he had no more suitable 
place of worship than his own lodgings, whttt hS 
preached flic Catholic doctrine to the dwindled com- 
munion \)ver which he presided. *^Bul the result 
which Co<istantius had anticipatedi.whcn he denied to 
Athanasius a Church in Antioch, soon showed itself 
at Cbnstantinoplc, His congregation increased ; the 
holls^^ in which they assembled, was converted into^a 
church by the pious liberality of its owner, with the 
, name of Anastasia, in hope of that resurrection which 
now awaited the long-biiiied truths of the Gospel. 
^Thei contempt, with which the Arians had first re- 
garded him, was succeeded by a xiersccution on the 
part of the populace. An attempt was made to stone 
h ni ; his church was attacked, and he himself brought 
before a magistrate, under pretence j>{ having caused 
the riot Violence so unjust did but increase the 
influence, which a disdainful toleration had allowed 
him to establish and the accession of the orthodox 
Theodosius secured it. 

On his arrival at Constantinople, the new Emperor 
resolved on executing in his capital the determination, 
which he had already prescribed by edict to the East- 
ern Empire. The Arian Bishops were required to 
subscribe the Nicene formulary, or to quit their sees. 
Demophilus, the Eusebian successor of Eudoxius, who 
has already been introduced to our notice as an 
accomplice in the seduction of Liberius, was first pre- 
sented with this alternative ; and, with an honesty of 
which his party affords few instances, he refused at 
once to assent to opinurflS, which he had all through 
his life been opposing and retired from the city. 
Many bishops, however, of the Arian party conformed; 
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and the Church was unhappily inundated by the very 
*cvil, which in the reign of Constantine the ^Athana- 
sians had strenuously and successfully witfistoc^ 

The unfortunate policy, which led to this measure, 
might seem at hAftt sight to be sanctioned by the 
decree of the Alexandrian Council, which made sub- 
scription the test of orthodoxy ; but. On a closer 
inspection, the cases will be found to be akogethcr 
dissimilar. When Athanasius acted upon that prin- 
ciple, in the reign of J^ulian, there was no secular 
object to be gained by confoimity ; or rather, the 
malevolence of the Emperor was peculiarly directed 
against those, whether oithodox or Semi-Arians, who 
evinced any earnestness about Christian truth. Even 
ihen, the recognition was not extended to those who 
had taken an active part on the side of heresy. On 
the other hand, the example of Athanasius himself, 
and of Alexander of Constantinople, in the reign of 
Constantine, sufficiently marked their judgment in the 
matter ; both of them having resisted the attempt of 
the Court to force Arius upon the Church, even 
though he professed his assent to the Homoiision. 

Whether or not it was in Gregory's power to hinder 
the recognition of the Arianizers, or whether his firm- 
ness was not equal to his humility and zeal, the Con- 
sequences of the measure are visible in the conduct of 
the General Council, which followed it. He himself may 
be considered as the victim of it ; and he has left ms 
in poetry and in oratory his testimony Tto the deterio- 
ration of religious principle, which the chronic vicissi- 
tudes of controversy had tnPb^ght about in the Eastern 
Church. \ 

The fiMilowing passage^ from one of his orations. 
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iUtiStrates both the state of the times, and his own 
beautiiiil character, though unequal to struggle s^^nsf 
them. ^‘Who is there,” he says, “but will find, on 
meastA'tn§r himself by St. Paul’s rules* for the conduct 
of Bishoi^ and Priests, — ^that they should be sober, 
chaste, not fond of yitne, not strikers, apt to teach, un- 
blamable in all things, unaussailable by the wicked, — 
that lie^alls far short of its perfection ?....! am 
alarmed to think of our Lord’s censure of the Phari- 
sees, and his reproof of the Scribes ; disgraceful indeed 
would it be, should we, who ‘are bid be so far above 
^them in virtue, in order to enter the- kingdom of 
heaven, appear even worse than they. . . These 
thoughts haunt me night and day ; they consume my 
bones, and feed on my flesh ; they keep me from 
Ifoldness, or from walking with e^ect countenance. 
They so humble me and cramp my mind, and place 
a chain on my tongue, that 1 cannot think of a Ruler’s 
oflice, nor of correcting and guiding others, which is 
a talent, above me ; but only, how 1 myself may flee 
from the wrath to come, and scrape myself some little 
from the poison of my sin. First, I must be cleansed, 
and tiien cleanse others : learn wisdom, and then 
impart it ; draw near to God, and then bring others 
to Him ; be sanctified, and then sanctify. ' When 
will you ever get to the end of this ? ’ say the all4ia8ty 
and unsafe^ who are quick to build up and to pull down. 
‘ When vrfll yoa place your light on a candlestick ? 
Where is 3nM;A‘4alent ? ’ So say friends of mine^ who 
have more zeal for me than religious seriousness 
Ah, my brave men, wteHtsk my sea$oa for actii^, 
and my plan ? Sureh^ the last day' of pa 3 nment is 
soon mmugh,oId age in its extreme term. Grey hairs 
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liave prudence, and youth is untaught. Best be sloiyr 
'and sure, not quick and thoughtless ; a kingdom for 
a day, not a tyranny for a life ; a little* gold^ not a 
weight of lead.* It was the shallow earth ihot forth 
the early blade. Truly there is cause of fear, lest I be 
bound hand and foot, and cast nythout the marriage- 
chamber, as an audacious intruder without fitting 
garment among the assembled guests. And ‘^bt I 
was called thither from my youth (to confess a matter 
which few know), and on God was I thrown from the , 
womb ; made over to Him by my mother’s promise, 
confirmed in His service by dangers afterwards. ^Yea 
and my own wish grew up beside her purpose, and 
my reason ran along with it ; and all I had to give, 
wealth, name, health, literature, I brought and offered 
them to Him, ^i^ho called and saved me ; my sole 
enjoyment of them being to despise them, and to have 
something which I could resign for Christ. To undcr> 
take the direction rand government of souls is above 
me, who have not yet well learnt to be guided, nor to 
be sanctified as far as is fitting. Much more is this so 
in a time like the present, when it is a great thing to 
flee away to some place of shelter, while others are 
whirled to and fro, and so to escape the storm and 
datkibdis of thf evil one ; for this is a time when the 
med^rs of the Christian body war with ea<fli other, 
and whatever there was left of love is come to nought 
Moabites and Ammonites, who were forbidden even to 
enter the Chuixb of Christ now trd|d our holiest 
plactt. have opened to all, not gates of righteous* 
ness, but of mutual revilVtlK and injury. We think' 
those die bed^iof men, not keepfipm evety idle 
wotd thmugh fear of God, but such as have openly or 
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“oovcrtly slandered their neighbour most And 
mark tlie sins of others, not to l^cnt, but to blame 
them : not* to cure, but to hecoiid tjje blow ; and to 
make*the wounds of others an excuse for our own. 
Men are judged good and bad, not by their course of 
life, but by their enfiities and friendships. We praise 
to-^ay, we call names to-morrow. All things are 
reader ^rdoned to impiety. So magnanimously ai^ 
we forgiving in wicked ways^l” 

, The first disturbance in ^he reviving Church of 
Constantinople had arisen from the ambition of Max- 
jmus) a Cynic philosopher, who aimed at supplanting 
Gregory in his see. He was a friend and countryman 
of Peter, the new Patriarch of Alexandria ; and had 
suffered banishment in the Oasis, on the persecution* 
Which followed the death of Athanasius. His reputa- 
tion was considerable among learned men of the day, 
as is shown by the letters addressed to him by BaaiL 
Gregory fell in with him at Constantinople ; and 
pleased at the apparent strictness and manliness of his 
conduct, he received him into his house, baptized him, 
and at length admitted him into inferior orders. The 
return made by Maximus to his benefactor, was to 
conduct an intrigue with one of his principal Pres- 
byters; to gain over Peter of Alexandria, 
already recognized Gregory ; to obtain from hiufftlle 
presence of three of his bishops ; and, entering the 
metropolitan church during the nigh^ to instal him- 
self, with th«i^'md, in the episcopal throne. A tumult 
ensued, and he was obliged Jp leave the ci^ ; but, far 
from beii^ daunted at J^e immediate failure of bis 
plot, he laid h^case befijro a Council ol%he West, his 

• Gvqf. Ont. !. 119—137. 0^69—73. 77 — 80. abridged. 
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plea consisting on the one hand, in the allegation* 
that Gregory, as bf^g Bishop of another jChurdi»- 
held the See contrary to 'ftie Canons, and on the other 
hand, in the recognition which he had obtafne^ from 
the Patriarch of -^cxandria. The Council^ deceived 
by his representations, approved i#f his consecration ; 
but Theodosius, to whom he next addressed himself, 
Saw through his artifices, and banished him. 4^ t 
Fresh mortifications awaited the eloquent preacher, 
to whom the Church of Constantinople owed its resur- 
rection. While the Arians censured his retiring habits, 
and his abstinence from the innocent pleasures of life, 
his own flock began to complain of his neglecting to 
use his influence at Court for their advantage. Over- 
whelmed with the disquietudes, to which these occur- 
i-ences gave birtfc, Gregory resolved to bid adieu to' a 
post which required a less sensitive or a more vigorous 
mind than his own. In a farewell oration, he re- 
counted his labours and sufferings during the time he 
had been among them, commemorated his successes, 
and exhorted them to persevere in the truth, which 
they had learned from him. His congregation were 
affected by this address ; and, a reaction of feeling 
ta|g^^ place, they passionately entreated him to 
resolve, which would involve the ruiip 
ofcStllbSoxy in Constantinople, and they declared that 
would not quit the church till he acceded to 
their importunities, At their entreat^ he consented 
Suspend the execution of his pur^lKe for a while ; 
that is, il^il the Eastern in*elates who were expected 
at the Geneml Council, ^ich had hy that time been 
convoked, dnKild appoint a l^ishop iiyUs rootn« 

The Sircumstsnees attending the amvid of Theodo* 
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sius at Constantinople, connected as they were witl^ 
the establishment of the true religion, still were cal« 
culated to^inflict an additional on his feelings, 

and ihcrease his indisposition to continue in his 
post, endeared though it was tf> him by its first 
associations. Thc« inhabitants of an opulent and 
luxurious metropolis, familiarized to Arianism by its 
forty^y^rs* ascendancy among them, and disgusted at 
the apparent severity of the orthodox school, prepared 
to resist the installation of ^Gregory in the cathedral 
of St. Sophia. A strong military force was appointed 
^to escort him thither ; and the Emperor gave coun- 
tenance to the proceedings by his own presence. 
Allowing himself to be put in possession of the 
church, Gregoiy was nevertheless firm to his purpose^ 
df not seating himself upon the Arcli^episcopal throne;^ 
and when the light-minded multitude clamorously 
required it, he was unequal to the task of addressing 
them, and deputed one of his Presbyters to speak in 
his stead. “ 

Nor were the manners of the Court more congenial 
to his well-regulated mind, than the lawless spirit of 
the people. Oifended at the disorders which he wit- 
nessed there, be shunned the condescending advances 
of the Emperor ; and was with difficulty^With4t^wn 
from the duties of his station, the solitude of hi^ 
thoughts, and the activity of pious ministr^ions, 
prayer fasting, the punishment of offenders and 
the visitation^ the sick. Careless of personal sjden- 
dour, he allowed the revenues of his ^e to be 
expended in supportii^ dignity, by inferior eccle- 
siastie% who jpere in hfs confidence ;4Mand, while he 
defended the^tinciplef on which Arianism had been 

c C: 2 
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dispossessed of its power, he exerted himself with 
earnestness to prote<^( the heretics from all intern* 
perate execution oS the Imperial decree.' 

Nor was the elevated refinement of Greg6ry^Detter 
adapted to sway tlie minds of the corrupt .hierarchy 
which Arianism had engendered; than to rule the 
Court and the people. " If I must speak the truth,” 
he says in one of his letters, " I feel disposed/o,shun 
every conference of Bishops ; because I never saw 
Synod brought to a happy issue, nor remedying, but 
rather increasing, existing evils. For ever is there 
rivalry and ambition, and these have the masteiy of 
reason ; — do not think me extravagant for sasnng so ; 
— and a mediator is more likely to be attacked him* 
helf, than to succeed in his pacification. Accordingly, 
I have fallen back upon myself, and consider quiet the 
only security of life*.” « 

3 * 

Such was the state of things, under which the 
second QScumenical Council, as it has since been con- 
sidered, was convoked. It met in May, A.D. 381 ; 
being designed to put an end, as far as mightlb^ to 
those very disorders, which unhappily found their 
prii^ipal eicercise in the assemMies which were to 
rertlove them. The Western Church enjoyed at this 
time an almost perfect peace, and smt no deputies to 
Constantinople. But in the Oriental provinces; besides 
thb, distractions caused by the variodf’ heretical off- 
shoots of Arianism, its indirect effects existed in the 
dissensions of the Catholics themselves ; in the scUsm 
at Antioch ; in the claims o^Maxim^ to the sec of 

* Gk^. Naz. Efi. (5. (Ep. 130^ 
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Constantinople ; and in recent disturbances at Alexan- 
dria, where the loss of Athanasius was already painfully 
visible. * Added to these, was fhe ambiguous position 
of thv IVfacedonians ; who resisted the orthodox doc- 
trine, yet^ were only implicatjpn heretical, or at 
least some of them far less than others. Thirty-six 
of their Bishops attended the Council, principally 
from the neighbourhood of the Hellespont ; of tl^ 
orthod^ there were 150, Meletius, of Antioch, being 
the president. Other eminent prelates present were 
' Gregory Nyssen, brother of St. Basil, who had died 
somy years before ; Amphilochius of Iconium, Dio- 
Morus of Tarsus, Cyril of Jerusalem, and Gelasius of 
Caesarea, in Palestine. ' 

The Council had scarcely accomplished its first act^ 
the establishment of Gregory in the see of Constan- 
tinople, to the exclusion of Maximus, when Meletius, 
the President, died ; an unhappy event, as not only 
removing a check from its more Jurbulcnt members, 
but in itself supplying the materials of immediate 
discord. An arrangement had been effected between 
the two orthodox communions at Antioch, by which it 
was furovided, that the survivor of the rival Bishops 
should be acknowledged by the oppositl^ party, and a 
termination thus put to the schism. This was in 

acomdmee with the principle acted upon by the 
Alexandrian Council, on the separation of the Melc- 
tians from the Arians. At that time the Eustathian 
party was c4ied on to concede, by acknowledging 
Meletius ; and now, on the death of Meletius it became 
the duty of tiie Meletians'ta turn to submit to Pauli- 
nu% whom Ltidfer had/consecrated as Bishop of the 
Eustathiaos. **Schisn^Aiowever, admits nob of these 
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simple remedies. The self-will of a Latin Bishop had 
‘defeated the plan of conciliation in the former instance ; 
and now the pride and jealousy of the Orientals revolted 
from communichr with a prelate of Latin creation. 
The attempt of Gregory, w^ had succeec^ed to the 
presidency of the Council, to calm their angry feelings, 
and to persuade them to deal fairly with tlie £u.sta- 
thians, as well as to restore peace to the Churchy only 
directed their violence against himself. It was in 
vain that his own connection with the Mcletian party 
evidenced the moderation and candour orhis advice ; 
in vain that the age of Paulinus gave assurance,^,that 
the nominal triumph of the Latins could be of no long 
continuance. Flavian, who, together with others, had 
.solemnly sworn, that he would not accept the bishop- 
rick in case of the death of Melctius, permitted himself 
to be elevated to the vacant see ; and Gregory, driven 
from the Council, took refuge from its clamours in a 
remote part of Constantinople. 

About this time the arrival of the Egyptian bishops 
increased the dissension. By Some inexplicable omis- 
sion they had not been summoned to the Council ; 
and they came, inflamed with resentment against 3te 
Orientals. They had throughout taken the side of 
Paulinus, and now their earnestness in his favouJ* 
was increased by their jealousy of his opponents. 
Another cause of offence was given to them, in the 
recognition of Gr^fory befpre their arrival ; nor did 
hk siding with them in behalf of PaMlinus, avail to 
avtirt from, him the cons^uences of their ind^ation. 
Maximus was their couiftr 3 rnian, and the deposition 
of Gregory was necessary t<L appease their insulted 
patriotism. Accordingly, the fq^mer chaige was revived 
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of the illegality of his promotion. A Canon of the 
Nicenc Council prohibited the translation of bishop^ 
priests,* o( deacons, frohi Church to Church ; and, 
\\hil« it^was calumniously pietcndfid, that Gregory 
had held in succcssiqii three ^isnoprlcks, Sasimev 
Nazianzus, and Constantinople, it could not be denied, 
that, at least, he had passed from Nazianzus, the 
place of his original ordination, to the Imperial city. 
Ui^ecT by this fresh attack, Gregory once more /b- 
solvcd to retire from an eminence, which he had from 
the first been reluctant to occupy, except for the sake 
of the remembrances, with which it was connected. 

• The Emperor with difficulty accepted his resignation ; 
but at length allowed him to depart from Constanti- 
nople, Nectarius being placed on the patriarchal 
throne in his stead. 

In the mean while, a Council 4iad been held at 
Aquilefa of the bishops of the north of Italy, with a 
view of inquiring into the faith of two Bishops of 
Dacia, accused of Arianism. 'During its session, 
news was brought of^the determination of the Con- 
stantinopolitan Fathers to appoint a successor to 
Meletius ; and, surprised both by the unexpected 
continuation of the schism, and by the slight put on 
themselves, they petitioned Theodosius to permit a 
general Council to be convoked at Alexandria, which 
die delegates of the Litin Church might attend. 
Some dissatisfaction, moreover, was felt for a time 
at the appointment ot Nectarius, in the place of 
Maximus, whom they had originally r«:ognizcd. 
They changed their petition shortly after, and ex- 
pressed a wish tfaat^ Council should be held at 
Rome. 
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These letters from the West were submitted to the 
Council of Constantinople, at its second, or, (as some 
say,) third sitting, A.D. 382 or 383, at whichcJ^ectarius 
presided. An answer was returned to the Latins, de- 
clining to repair to Rome, on t|>e ground of the incon- 
venience, which would arise from the absence of the 
Eastern bishops from their dioceses ; the Creed and 
other doctrinal statements of the Council were sent 
th^m, and the promotion of Nectarius and Flav&n Vas 
maintained to be agreeable to the Nicene Canons, 
which determined, that the Bishops of a province had 
the right of consecrating such of their brethren, as 
were chosen by the people and clergy, without Ihc 
interposition of foreign Churches ; an exhortation to 
follow peace was added, and to prefer the edification 
of the whole body of Christians, to personal attach-^ 
ments and the intdtrests of individuals. 

Thus ended the second General Council As to 
the addition made by it to the Nicene Creed, it is 
conceived in the temperate spirit, which m^t be ex- 
pected from those men, who took the more active 
share in its doctrinal discussions. The ambitious and 
tumultuous part of the assembly seems to have been 
weary of the controversy, and to have left its settle- 
ment to the more experienced and serious-minded of 
their body. The Creed of Constantinople is said to 
be the composition of Gregdry NyssenS. 


F^om the date of this Council, Arianism was formed 
into a sect exterior to the Catholic Church ; and, 

* llVhetlier or not the Macedonians ezp^tlf denicfl the of ilio 

Holy SpiriCv t% uncertain; but they ▼iewe^Hiin as essentially sepafstSe 
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taking refuge among the Barbarian Invaders 4>f the 
Empire, is meiged among those external enemies qf 
Christian!^, whose history cannot be regarded as 
strictly ecclesiastical. Such is the general course of 
religious error ; which rises within Jhe sacred precincts, 
but in vain endeavours to take root in a soil uncon- 
genial to it. The domination of heresy, however pro- 
longed, is but one stage in its existence ; it ever 
hasten? to an end, and that end is the triumph f>f 
the Truth. “I myself have seen the ungodly in 
great power,” says the Psalmist, '* and flourishing like 
a green bay tree ; I went by, and lo, he was gone ; I 
k sought him, but his place could nowhere be found.” 
And so of the present perils, with which our branch of 
the Church is besef^ as th^ bear a marked resem- 
blance to those of the fourth century, so are the 
lessons, which we gain from that ancient time, 
especially cheering and edifying to Christians of the 
present day. Then as now, there was the prospect, 
and partly the presence in the Chfirch, of an Heretical 
Power enthralling it, exerting a varied influence and a 
usurped claim in the appointment of her functionaries, 
and interfering with the management of her internal 
affairs. Now as then, " whosoever shall fall upon this 
stone shall be broken, but on whomsoever it shall fall, 

from, and external to, the One Indivisible Godhead. Accordingly, the 
Creed (which Is that since incorporated into the public services of the 
Churdi), without declaring more than the occasion required, closes all 
speculations concerning the incomprehensible subject, by simply confes- 
sing his unity utM the Father and Son. It declares, moreover, that He 
is the Lord (ufopm) or Sovereign Spirit, because the heretics considered 
Him to be but a minister of God) aad the supreme Giver of life, because 
thejr considered Him a mere instrument, by whom we received the gift. 
The last clause of the second/aiagraph in the Creed, is directed against 
the heresy of Marcetlus of Ajcftu* 
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it wfll^ grind him to powder.” Meanwhfle, we may 
fkke comfort in reflecting, tfasatt, though the present 
tyranny has more of insult, it has hitherto Jaad less of 
scandal, than attended the ascendancy of AriaQism ; 
we may rejoice in c the piety, prudence, and varied 
graces of our Spiritual Rulers ; and may rest in the 
confidence, that, should the hand of Satan press us 
s^re, our Athanasius and Basil will be given us in 
their destined season, to break the bonds ^ of the 
Oppressor, and let the captives go free. 



The original Creed of Nicaea, as contained in Socr. 

Hist. i. 8. 

UvaTevofJLev eh eua Oeov^ Trarepa 'iravroKpdropa, irdvr<ov 
opar&v T€ icdX dopdrtDV iToiifnqv* » 

JHal eh fpa Kvpiov hjaovp ^urrop, rov vtov rov ffeov" 
yevvijBevra itc rov ^rpo^ p,QVoyeprf rovr Sarip ifc rP]^ 
ovaia^ rot) nrarph^f 0e6p i/c ffeou, xai i/e ^a>TO?, Oeop 
aSofOevov i/c deov d’^ffO^Pov' yevvriBepra ov nroeriBeviki, 
ofioovanop irarpl* hv ov rd rrdvyt iyevero, rd re ip 
t£ ovptip/5 KoX rd ip ry yfj, AC fipid^ rov^: dvOpanrov^ 
teal Sid rfjp CjpLeripav erorryplav KareXOavra, koX aapKto- 
Oevrat koi ipavBponrr\<ravra* iradoirra^ xaX avcurravra ry 
rplry ^pdpat dpeXBopra eh roi/^ ovpavov^, ip^op^evop 
Kpivai ^&vTai9 koX vetepoih^ 

Kal eh rh Syiop Trpevfia. 

Tov^ Si Xiyovra^, ori fjp irori Sre ovk Tpr kcCI irplp 
yeppffdijpai ovk ^ koX tri cf ovk Sptiop iyipero* ^ i^ 
iripa^ inroardcreo}^ ^ ov^rlas ^>dtrKovTa^ elvat* fj /crurrop, 
^ rp€7rroPg if uXXouorop top viov rov Beoir dpaBefiarl^ei 
cPfUi KoSdXiKii Kal avoorroXiKy iKxXyerla. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL lABLR. 

I'KK.SONS AND I'.VEN'IS INTRODUCED INTO THK FOWFOOINO 

HIS'JORV. 

‘ ( 77 ie dates are^ for the most fart, acrord/^r to Th^.f.mont.^ 

A.D. 

« Philo Juda&uSy pp. 62, 101 *40 

St. Mark in Egypt, p. 41 • . . « 49 

CerintRus and Ebion, heretics, pp. 20, 21 90 

Nazarencs^ heretics, p. 2 X., •••«.••. 137 

Valentine, heretic, p. 55 • • • 140 

Marcion, heretic, p. 55. * . • • 144 

Justin, p. 68, martyred 167 

Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, p. 95 i 6 fi 

Tatian, heretic, pp. 52, 95. « • 169 

Montanus, heresiarch, p. 16 ••../••• • tjz 

Athenagoras, pp. 42, 95, writes his Apology. . . • 177 

Pantsenus, Missionary to the Indians, pp. 42, 102. . 189 

Demetrius, Bishop of Alexandria, p. 42 189 

Clement of Alexandria, Master of the Catechetical 

School, pp. 48 — 87 189 

Theodotus and Arteinon, heretics, pp. 22, 35, 114. . 193 

Severus, Emperor, p, 10 • 193 

Victor, Bishop of Rome, pp. 13, 2X, 35 197 

QuaM^ecimans of Minor, p. 15. . • • • » 197 

Traxeas^ heretic, p. in • 201 



Chronological Tc^le. 


A.D. 

Ir3nxus, Bishop of Lyons, p. 54, mart3n-ed . • , . 202 

Origen, aged 18, Master of the Catechetical School, 


P- 42 . . . w 

Tertullian, pp. 138, 188, falls av^y into Montanism . 
Philostratus \vritcs the Life of Apollonius Tyanteus, 

P- 109 

Noetus, heretic, pp. 117, 124 

Origen converts Gregoiy Thaumaturgus, p. 66 . . *. 

Ammonius the Eclectic, p. 102 

Gregory Thaumaturgus delivers his panegyric on 

Origen, p. 108 

Plotinus at Rome, pp. 107, 115 . , 

Babylas, Bishop of Antioch martyred, p. 3 . . . . 

Novatian, heresiarch, p. 16 

Hfppolytus, p. 200 ; martyr 

Death of Origen, aged 69, p. 107 

Sabellius, heresiarch, p. 118 

Dionysius, Bishop of Rome, animadverts on Dionysius 

of Alexandria, p. 126 

Paulus of Samosata, heretic, pp. 3, 27, 171, 186, 203. 
Council against Paulus, pp. 27, 128; with Creed, pp. 

129,192,322,343 . . 

Death of Dionysius of Alexandria, p. xo8 

Paulus deposed, p. 3 

Quarto-decimans of the Proconsulate come to an end. 


203 

204 

217 

220 

231 

232 

239 

244 

250 

250 

252 

253 
255 

260 

260 

264 

264 

272 


p. 14 276 

Thconas, Bishop of Alexandria/ p^ 66 282 

Hosius, Bishop of Corduba,pp. 249, 254, 289, 323 • 295 

^Meletian Schism in Egypt, pp. 239, 281-2 . . • . 306 

Donatist Schism in Africa, p. 245 . 306 

Constantine’s vision of the Labarum, p. 246. • • , 312 

Lucian, martyred, p. 8 , . . " 312 

Edict of Milan, p. 245. 3x3 

Eusebiu^ Bi^op of Nicomedia, p. •••••* 329 
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A.D. 

A^rius, heresiarch, pp. 205, 237 ....«•«• 319 

Alexander #xcomixiunicates and writes against Arius, 

pp. 217, 238 320 

Battle of Hadrianople, pp. 241, 247 323 

Constantine writes to Athanasius ana Arius, p. 247 . 324 

Ecumenical Council of Nicsea, p. 250 325 

Audius, the Quarto-deciman in Mesopotamia, p. 15 . 325 

Athaniisius, Bishop of Alexandria, p. 266 3^6 


Arius recalled from exile, p. 266 330 

Eustathius, Bishop of Antioch,^dcposed by the Arians, 

pp. 280, 360 331 

, Eu«cbian Council of Caesarea, p. 282 333 

And of Tyre, ibitL Marcellus, Bishop of Ancyra, de- 

posed, pp. 280, 313 335 

Athanasius banished to Treves, p. 284 335 

•Death of Arius, p. 269 336 

Death gf Constantine, who is succeedbd in the East 

by Constantius, p. 280 337 

Death of Eusebius of Caesarea, who is succeeded by 

Acacius, p. 27s • 340 

Assemblage of exiled Bishops at Rome, Council at 

Rome, p. 285 340 

Eusebian Council of the^^edication at Antioch, p. 285. « 

Semi-Arian Cr^M of Lucian, pp. 286,^22, 343, . 341 

Semi-Arian Creed of Ai;^d», called the Macrosticli, 

p. 287 . . . 345 

Ckeat Council of Sardicji^lA: 289, 313 347 

Eusebian Council, p. 289, and Semi-Arian Creed, p. 

342, of Plulippoprdis 347 

Council of Milan, p. 292 347 

Athanasius returns from exile, pp. 290, 360 .... 348 

Formal recantation of ValenI and Ursacius, p. 291 , 349 

Death of Constans, p. 303 350 

Paulas of Constantino||*le martyred, p. 31 X . ^ . 350 
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Ckroftolo^ical Table. 


A.D. 

Battle of Mursa, p. 278 ^ . 351 

Eusebian Council, pp. 314, 336, with Semi4Vrian 
Creed of Sirmh^n, against Photinus,pp,3i4, 52 2, < 

343 . • . . V ^ • 35^ 

Eusebian Council of Arles, pp. 314, 315 . . • . 353 
Eusebion Council of Milan, p. 316. .••••. 355 

Hilary exiled in Phrygia, p. 300 356 

Lfborius tempted, p. 318 * ^ *356 

Syrianus and George in Alexandria, p. 329 .... 356 

Aetius and Eunomius, Anomoeans, p. 337 .... 357 

Eusebian or Acacian Conferences and Creeds of Sir- 
mium ; foil of Liberius and Hosius, pp. 323 — ** 

‘ 326, 341 358 

Acacian Council of Antioch, p. 341 358 

Semi-Arian Council of Ancyra, pp. 300, 342 . . . 358 

Acacian Councils of^Seleucia (p. 345) and Ariminum, 

P- 348 ' • 359 

Eudoxius at Constantinople, p. 361 360 

Acacian Council at Constantinople, pp. 347, 351, 35S 360 

Meletius, Bishop of Antiodi, p. 361. Death of Con- 
stantins, pp. 344, 352 361 

362 
362 
36a 

Semi-Arian Council of LampShgiftp. 377 .... 365 

Eifty-nine Semi-Arian Bishops JaeSpt the Jlcmo&sion, 

p.378. 366 

Ax>ollinaris, heresiarch, p. ^21 369 

BaaS, Exarch of Caesaxea, p. 375 . 370 

Death of Eudoxiu^ p. 379 370 

il^ghty Catholui Clei^ buruec^at sea, 380 .... 370 

Persecution of Catholics, p. 380. 371 

i^hanasitts ex<x>mmunicates one of the dukes of Lybia 
* P-3y4‘' ^ 37* 




Chrojwlogtcal Table, 
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Death of Atlianasius, 374. *373 

Death AfelenSi p. 380 , * 378 

ThcodoskjSy Emperor^ p. 38/. . . . 379 

Gregory ^azianzen at ConshintinopW, ihni • . . • 379 

Ecumenical Council of Constantinople, pp. 373, & c . 381 

Sabbatius, Quarto deciinanj p. 17 395 
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APPENDIX. 

NOTE 1. 

THE SYRIAN SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. 

( Vide Supra, p. 8.) 

Much has been written at hom^, and more has come to us 
from abroad, on the subject of the early Syrian theology, 
^since this Volume was published. At that time, it was at 
Oxford considered a paradox to look to Antioch for the 
origin of a heresy which takes its name from an Alexandrian 
e^lesiastic, and which Mosheim had ruled to be one out o^ 
lAany instances of the introduction of Neo-Platonic ideas 
into the Christian Church. The Divimty Professor of the 
day, a learned and kind man. Dr. Burton, in talking with me 
on the subject, did but qualify his jsurprise at the view 
which I had taken, by saying to me, ‘‘ Of course you have a 
right to your own opinion.’^ Since that time, it has become 
clear, from the w^orks of Neander and others, that Arianism 
was but one out of various errors, traceable to one and \hc 
same mode of theologizing, and that mode,*tLs well as the 
errors it originated, the characteristics of the Syrian school. 

1 have thought it would flirow light on the somewhat 
meagre account of it at the beginning of this Volui^fe, if I 
here added a passage on the same subject, as contained in 
one of my subsequent works 


Tlie Churches of Syria Asia Minor i^ere the most 
intellectual portion of early Christendom. Alexandria was 

* ** Essay on the Development of Christian Doctnne,” pfp 3^3^ 

P D 2 
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but one metropolis in a large region, and contained the philo- 
^&oi>hy of the whole Patriarchate; but Syria abounded in 
wealthy and luxurious cities, the creation of tie Seleucidse, 
where the arts an&the schools of Greece had full op^rtuni- 
ties of cultivation. Wor a time too, — ^for tlie first ^wo hundred 
years, as some think, — Alexandria was the only See as well 
as the only School of Egypt ; while Syria was divided into 
small dioceses, each of which had at first an authority of 
Us own, and which, even after the growth of the I^tl^a^chal 
I>ower, received their respective bishops, not from the See of 
Antioch, but from their own metropolitan. In Syria too the^ 
schools were private, a circumstance which would tend both 
to diversity in religious opinion, and incaution in the ex- 
pression of it ; but the sole catechetical school of Egypt was 
the organ of the Church, and its Bishop could banish Origen 
* for speculations which developed and ripened with impunity 
in Syria. ^ 

But the immediate source of that fertility in heresy, which 
is the unhappy distinction of the Syrian Church, was its 
celebrated Exegetical School. The history of that school is 
summed up in the broad characteristic fact, on the one hand 
that it devoted itself to the literal and critical interpretation 
of Scripture, and on the other that it gave rise first to the 
Arian and then to the Nestorian heresy. In all ages of the 
Church, her teachers have shown a disinclination to confine 
themselves to the mere literal interpretation of Scripture. 
Her^yiost subtle and powerful method of proof, whether in 
ancient or modem times, is the mystical sense, which is so 
frequently used in doctrinal controversy as on many occasions 
to supersede any other. In the early centuries we Qnd this 
ipethod of interpretation to be the very ground for receiving 
as revealed Ike doctrine of%the Holy Trinity. Whether we 
betake ourselves to the Ante-)ficene writers or the Nicene, 
certain texts will meet us, which do not obviously refer to 
doctrine, yet are put forward as palmary proofs of it. 
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On the other hand, if evidence be wanted of the connexion of 
heterodoxy and biblical criticism in that age, it is found in^ 
the fact that, not long after their contemporaneous appear- 
ance in they are found combined in the person dt 

Theodore of Hemclea, so called from place both of his 
birth and liis bishoprick, an able commentator and an active 
enany of St Athanasius, tliough a Thracian unconnected 
except by sympathy with the Patriarchate of Antioch. The 
case been the same in a still earlier age ; — the 
ciung to the literal sense of the Old Testament and rejected 
the Gospel; the Christian Apologists proved its divinity by 
means of the allegorical. The fotmal connexion of this mode 
of interpretation with Christian theology is noticed by 
Porphyry, who speaks of Origen and others as borrowing it 
from heathen philosophy, both in explanation of the Old 
Testament and in defence of their own doctrine. It may 
abnost be laid down as an historical fact that the mystical* 
interpretation and orthodoxy will stand <h: fall together. 

This is'^clearly seen, as regards the primitive theology, by a 
recent writer, in the course of a Dissertation upon St. Ephrem 
After observing tliat Theodore of Heraclea, Eusebius, and 
Diodorus gave a systematic opposition to the mystical inter- 
pretation, which had a sort of sanction from Antiquity and 
the orthodox Church, he proceeds; Ephrem is not as sober 
in his interpretations, nor could he be, since he was a zealous 
disciple of the orthodox faith. For all those who are most 
eminent in such sobriety were as far as x> 05 sible removed from 
the &ith of the Councils. . . • . On the other hand, ^jll who 
retained the &ith of the Church never entirely dispensed 
with the spiritual sense of the Scriptures. For the Councils 
watdied over the orthodox &ith; nor was it safe in those 
ages, as we learn eq>ecially from the instatice of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, to desert thesfriiritual for an exclusive culti- 
vation of the literal method; Moreover, the allegorical in- 
terpretation, even when the literal sense was not injured, was 
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also preserved ; because in those times, when both heretics 
Jews in controversy were stubborn in their objections to 
Christian doctrine, xnaintaining that the Messiatewaus yet to 
come, or denying tK^ abrogation of the Sabbath nnd cere- 
monial law, or rididliling the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity, and especially that of Christas Divine Nature, un^r 
such circumstances ecclesiastical writers found it to tl%r 
l>urpose, in answer to such exceptions, violently to refer 
every part of Scripture by allegory to Christ ahd«^ His 
Church 

The School of Antioch appears to have risen in the middle 
of the third century ; but there is no evidence to determine 
whether it was a local institution, or, as is more probable, a ^ 
discipline or method characteristic of the Syrian Church. 
Dorotheas is one of its earliest teachers ; he is known as a 
Tiebrew scholar, as well as a commentator on the sacred 
text, and he was the paster of Eusebius of Caesarea. Luciad, 
the friend of the notorious Paul of Samosata, and Aot three 
successive Episcopates after him a seceder from the Church, 
though afterwards an^^yr in it, was the editor of a new edi- 
tion of the Septuagint, and master of the chief original 
teachers of Arianism. Eusebius of Csesarea, Asterius called 
the Sophist, and Eusebius of Emesa, Arians of the Nicene 
period, and Diodorus, a zealous opponent of Arianism, but 
the Master of Theodore of Mopsuestia, have all a place in 
the Exegetical School. St. Chrysostom and Tbeodoset, 
both Syrians, and the former the pupil of Diodorus, adopted 
the literal interpretation, though preserved from its abuse. 
But the princip^ doctor of the School was the master of 
Nestorius, that Theodore, who has just been mentionei^ and 
M^ho with his writings, and with the writings of Thdhdoaet 
against St C)(ril» and the ]ett,er written by Ibas of Edessa to 
Maris, was condemned by the fifth CEcumenical CoundL 
tbas translated into Syriac, and Maris into Persian, the 

• tengerke, dc Epbr. S.^p. 78—80* 
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books of Theodore and Diodorus and in so doing they 
became the immediate instruments of the formation of th^ 
great Ntst^inan school and Church in farther Ada. 

As^oany as ten thousand tracts of ^eodore are said in 
this way to have been introduced to knowledge of the 
(^ristianl of Mesopotamia, Adiabene, Babylonia, and the 
nUghbouring countries. He was called by those Churches 
absolutely “ the Interpreter,*^ and it eventually became the 
vcr>*plbfession of the Nestorian communion to follow hin^as 
such. “ The doctrine of all our Eastern Churches,*’ says the 
Council under the patriarch ^arabas, ‘ 4 s founded on the 
C::eed of Nicsea; but in the exposition of the Scriptures we 
follow St Theodore.** “ We must by all means remain firm 
to the commentaries of the great Commentator,” says the 
Council under Sabaijesus ; “ whoso shall in any manner op- 
pose them, or think otherwise, be he anathema^,” No o^e 
•since the beginning of Christianity, except Origen and St 
Augustipe, has had such great infiuendb on his brethren as 
Theodore®. 

The original Syrian school had possessed very marked 
characteristics, which it did not lose* when it passed into a 
new country and into strange tongues. Its comments on 
Scripture seem to have been clear, natural, methodical, appo- 
site, and logically exact ‘‘In all Western Aramaea,” says 
Lengerke, that is, in Syria, “there was but one mode of 
treating whether exegetics or doctrine, the practical®.** Thus 
Eusebius of Caesarea, wb^her as a dilutant or a commen- 
tato, is confessedly a writer of sense and judgmeht, and 
he belongs histmically to the S3rrian school, though he does 
not go so fer as to exclude the mystical interpretation or to 
dexvy the veibal inspiration of Scripture. Again, we see in 

* Aaseman. t. 3, |l. 30, p. Ixviif., Acr 
^ Assetn. t. 3, p. 84, Note 3. 

•' Wegnem, Proleg. in Theod. Opp. p. ix« 

® De Eph^ni Syr. p. 6i. ^ 
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St. Chrysostom a direct, straightforward treatment of the 
sacred text, and a pointed application of it to things and 
pirsons ; and Theodoret abounds in modes of thinking and 
reasoning which without any great impropriety mdl^ be called 
English. Again, St^yril of Jerusalem, though he tiodfe not 
abstain from allegory, ^ows the cliaracter of his school by 
the great stress he ]a3rs upon the study of Scripture, and, 
may add, by the peculiar clearness and neatness of his style, 
which \nll be appreciated by a modern reader. 

K would have been well, had the genius of the S34ian 
theology been ever in the safe keeping of men such as St. 
Cyril, St. Chrysostom, and Tlicodoret ; but in Theodore of 
Mopsucstia, nay in Diodorus* before him, it developed into 
those errors, of which Paul of Samosata had been the omen 
on its rise. As its attention was chiefly directed to the 
examination of the Scriptures, in its interpretation of the 
SoriiJtures was its heretical temper discovered ; and though ^ 
allegory can be mad^ an instrument of evading Scripture 
doctrine, criticism may more readily be turned to the de- 
struction of doctrine and Scripture together. Bent on ascer- 
taining the literal sense^ Theodore was naturally led to the 
Hebrew text instead of the Septuagint, and thence to Jewish 
commentators. Jewish commentators naturally suggested 
events and objects short of evangelical as the fulfilment of the 
prophetical announcements, and when it was possible, an 
ethical sense instead of a prophetical The eighth chapter of 
Proverbs ceased to bear a Christian meaning, because, as 
Theodore maintained, the writer of the book had received the 
gift, not of prophecy, but of wisdom. The Canticles must 
be interpreted literally; and then it was but an eaty, or 
rather a necessary step, to exdude the book fix>m the Canon. 
Th^ book of Job too professed to be historical ; yet what was 
it really but a Gentile drama ? « He also gave up the books 
of Chronicles and Ezra, and, strange to say, the Epistle of 
St. James, though it was contained in the Peschito Version 
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of his Churcli. He denied that Psalms xxii. and Ixix. applied 
to our Lord ; rather he limited the Messianic passages of th^ 
whole book to four ; ofvhich the eighth Psalm was one, and 
the forty-fifth another. The rest he explained of Hezekiah 
and terdbbabel, without denying thft they might be ac- 
commodated to an evangeliod sense^. He explained St. 
Thomas’s words, “ My Lord and my God," as a joyful ex- 
clamation; and our Lord^s, Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” as 
an anticipation of the day of Pentecost. As might be expect;^ d, 
he (fenied the verbal inspiration of Scripture. Also, he held 
that the deluge did not cover the earth ; and, as others 
before him, he was heterodox dn the doctrine of original sin, 
and denied the eternity of punishment. 

i![aintainlng that the real sense of Scripture was, not the 
scope of a Divine Intelligence, but the intention of the mere 
human organ of inspiration, Theodore was led to hold, ngt 
pnly that that sense was but one in each text, but that it was 
continuous and single in a context ; thaipwhat was the subject 
of the composition in one verse, must be the subject in the 
next, and that if a Psalm was historical or prophetical in its 
commencement, it was the one or Ae other to its termina- 
tion. Even that fulness of meaning, refinement of thought, 
subtle versatility of feeling, and delicate reserve or reverent 
suggestiveness, which poets exemplify, seem to have been 
excluded from his idea of a sacred composition. Accordingly, 
if a Psalm contained passages which could %ot be applied to 
our Lord, it followed that that Psalm did not i>roperly apply 
to Him at all, except by accommodation. Such at least is the 
doctrine of Cosmas, a >vriter of Theodore’s school, who on 
this ground passes over the twenty-second, sixty-ninA, and 
other Psalms, and limits the Messianic to the second, the 
eighA, Ac forty-fifth, and the htmdred and tenth. David,” 
he says, **did not make coihmon to the "Servants what 
belongs to the Lord^ Christ but what was proper to the 

r Len^erke, de Ephraem Syr. pp. 73—75. • 

• Scenrorov, vide l!a Croze, Thesaar. Ep. t. 3, § 145. 
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Lord he spoke of the Lord, and what was proper to the 
servants, of servants®.” Accordin^y the twenty-second 
could not properly belong to Christ, because in ^e' bc^gin* 
ning it spoke of the ^erba delictomm meorum” A re^^ark- 
able consequence w^d follow from this doctrine, that as 
Christ was divided from His Saints, So the Saints were divided 
from Christ ; and an opening was made for a denial of the 
doctrine of their cultus^ though this denial in the event has 
not been developed among the Nestorians. But d more 
serious consequence is latently contained in it, and nothing 
else than the Nestorian heresjf, viz. that our Lord’s manhood 
is not so intimately included in His Divine Personality that 
His brethren according to the flesh may be associated with 
the Image of the One Christ Here St. Chrysostom point- 
edly contradicts the doctrine of Theodore, though his 
fellow-pupil and friend^; os does St Ephrsem, though a 
Syrian also ® ; and St Basil®. ‘ 

One other characteristic of the Syrian school, viewed as 
independent of Ncstorius, should be added : — ^As it tended 
to the separation of the Divine Person of Christ from His 
manhood, so did it tencl to explain away His Divine Presence 
in the Sacramental elements. Emesti seems to consider 
that school, in modem language, Sacramentarian : and 
certainly some of the most cogent passages brought by 
modems against the Catholic doctrine of the Euchmst ore 
taken from writers who are connected with that school ; as 
the author, said to be St. Chrysostom, of the Epistle to 
Csesarius, Theodoret in his Eianisies, and Facundus. Sbme 
countenance too is given to the same view of the Eucharist^ 
at least in some parts of his works, by Origen, whose latv- 
guage concerning the Incarnation also leans to what was 

^ Mclhtf. CoIL Nov. t. 3 ,^p. 237. 

^ Rosenmullcr, Hist. Interpr* t. 3, p. 378* 

* Lengeiite. dc Ephr. Syr. pp. 165—167. 

^ ^mesc. de Proph. Mess. p. 461. 
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afterwards Nestoiianism. To these may be added Eusebius^ 
whOj fiV* removed, as he was, from that heresy, was a disci|jle 
of the Syxftn school. The language of the later Nestorian 
wtitAs ^ems to have been of the saj^ character^ Such 
then on ahe whole is the character oKhat theology of Theo- 
dore, which passed from Cilicia and Antioch to Edessa^flrst, 
and then to Nisibis. 

Edgssa, the metropolis of Mesopotamia, had remained an 
Oriental city till the third century, when it was macHb a 
Roman colony by Caracalla^. Its i:>osition on the confines 
of two empires gave it great eeclesiastical importance, as the 
channel by which the theology of Rome and Greece was 
conveyed to a family of Christians, dwelling in contempt 
and persecution amid a still heathen world. It was the scat 
of various schools ; apparently of a Greek school, where the 
« classics were studied as well as theology, wh^re Eusebius ^f 
Emesa’' had originally been trained^ and where perhaps 
Protogftnes taught^. I'here were S3rrian schools attended 
by heathen and Christian youths in common. The cultiva- 
tion of the native language had beep ^ especial object of 
its masters since the time of Vespasian, so that the pure and 
refined dialect went by the name of the Edessene K At 
Edessa too St Ephnnm formed his own Syrian school, which 
lasted long after him; and there too was the celebrated 
Persian Christian school, over which Maris presided, who 
has been already mentioned as the translator of Theodore 
into Persian^ Even in the time of the predecessor of Ibas 
in the See (before a.d. 435) the Nestorianism of this Persian 
School was so notorious that Rabbula the Bishop hod ex-«. 

^ Ecct TbeoL ifj. is* 

* Professor Lee*s SerOi, Oct* 1838, pp* 144-— 153* 

* Nbfis. Opp. t* a, p. tis* » # 

7 Augosif. Eoseb* Em. Opp. 

* Asseman. p. cmxzv* * Hoflftaian, Gram. Syr* Proleg’. f 4* 

^ The educated Persians were also acqtiaiiated with Jfriac.— Assem* 
t i* p* 351, Note* 
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pelled its masters and scholars^; and they, taking refuge 
in the country with which they were connected, had intro- 
duced the heresy to the Churches subject to the Persian 
King. ® 

Something ought be said of these Churches y th^aigh 
little is known except what is revealed by the fact, in itself 
of no* slight value, that they had sustained two persecutions 
at the hands of the heathen government in the fourth and 
fifth centuries. One testimony is extant as early as the end 
of {he second century, to the effect that in Parthia, Ii^edia, 
Persia, and Bactria there were Christians who “were not 
overcome by evil laws and customs®.” In the early part 
of the fourth century, a Bishop of Persia attended the 
Nicene Council, and about the same time Christianity 'is 
said to have pervaded nearly the whole of Ass3a:ia^. Mon- 
achism had been introduced there before the middle of the 
fodrth century, and shortly after commenced that fearful^ 
persecution in which ^sixteen thousand Christians arc said 
to have suffered. It lasted thirty years, and is said So have 
recommenced at the end of the century. The second per- 
secution lasted for at le^st another thirty years of the next, 
at the very time when the Nestorian troubles were in pro- 
gress in the Empire. Trials such as these show the popu- 
lousness as well as the faith of the Churches in those parts ; 
and the number of the Sees, for the names of twenty-seven 
Bishops are preserved who suffered in the former persecution* 
One of them was apprehended together with sixteen prksts, 
nine deacons, besides monks and nuns of his diocese; another 
with twenty-eight comx>anion$, ecclesiastics or regulars; 
another with one hundred ecclesiastics of different ordors ; 
another with one hundred and twenty-eight ; anodier widi 
his^chorepiscopus and two hundred and fifty of his cleigy. 
Sucli was the Church, consecrated by the blood of so many 

* Asseman. p. lu. * Etiseb* Praep. vi* lo* 

* Tillemont, Mem. t. 7, p. 77* 
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martyrs^ which immediately after its glorious coxifcssioo fell 
a pi^ to tlie theology of Theodore ; and which througlf a 
succession of ages discovered the energy, when it had lost 
the purky of saints. y 

The members of the Persian scho4^ who had been driven 
out of l^dessa by Rabbula, found a wide field open fiMhcir 
exertions imder the pagan government with which they had 
taken refuge. The Persian monarchs, who had often pro- 
hibit Al by edict* the intercommunion of the Church under 
their sway with the countries towards the west, readily 
extended their protection to ^iles, who professed the means 
of destroying its Catholicity. Barsumas, the most energetic 
oP them, was placed in the metropolitan See of Nisibis, 
where also the fugitive school was settled under the presi- 
dency of another of their party ; while Maris was promoted 
to the See of Ardaschir. The primacy of the Church bad 
* from an early period belonged to the See of Seleucia in 
Babylonia. Catholicus was the title appropriated to its 
occupant, as well as to the Persian Primate, as being depu- 
ties of the Patriarcli of Antioch, and was derived apparently 
from the Imperial dignity so called, denoting their function 
as Procurators^eneral, or ofBcers-in-chicf for the regions in 
which tliey were placed. Acaclus, another of the Edcssene 
party, was put into this principal See, and suffered, if he did 
not further, the innovations of Barsumas. The mode by 
which the latter effected his purposes' has been left on 
record by an enemy. Barsumas accused Barbuaeus, the 
Catholicus^ before King Pherozes, whispering, ‘These men 
hold the faith of the Romans, and are their spies. Give me 
power against them to arrest them.*’” It is said that in 
this way he obtained the death of Barbujeus, whom Acacius 
succeeded. When a minoritj^ resisted ^ the pjroccss of schism, 
a perseration followed. The death of seven thousand seven 

* Gibbon, ch. 47. 

^ssetnan. p. lax^iii. 

• Gibbon, ioid. 
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hundred Catholics is said by Monophysite authorities to 
Ivive been the price of the severance of the Chaldaic Churdies 
from Christendom^. Their loss was compensated the 
eyes of the government by the multitude of "Nestorian 
fugitives, who ilocke^nto Persia from the Empire/nu£bers 
of industrious artisans, who sought a country where 

their own religion was in the ascendant 

The foundation of that religion lay, as we have already 
seqn, in the literal interpretation of Scripture, ofcwjiich 
Theodore was the principal teacher. The doctrine, in which 
it formerly consisted, is known by the name of Ncstorius : 
it lay in the ascription of a htiman as well as a Divine Per- 
sonality to our Lord ; and it showed its^f in denying the 
title of “ Mother of God ” or ^coroicos, to St Mary. As 
to our Lord’s Personality, it is to be observeci that the 
question of language came in, which always serves to perplex 
a subject and make a controversy seem a matter of words.t 
The native Syrians made a distinction between the word 
** Person,” and “ Prosopon,” which stands for it in Greek ; 
they allowed that there was one Prosopon or Parsopa, as 
they called it, and they held that there were two Persons. 
It is asked what they meant by parsopa : the answer seems 
to be, that they took the word merely in the sense of 
character or aspect^ a sense familiar to the Greek prosopon, 
and quite irrelevant as a guarantee of their orthodoxy. 
It follows moreover that, since the aspect of a thing is its 
impression upon the beholder, the personality to which they 
ascribed unity must have lain in our Lord^s manhood, and 
not. in His Divine Nature. But it is hardly worth while 
pursuing the heresy to its limits. Next, as to the phrase 
Mother of God,” they rejected it as unscriptural ; thi^ 
nxSkinti^cd that St Mary was Mother of the humani^ of 
Christ, not of Ike Word, an<f tliey fortified themselves by 
the Nicene Creed, in which no such title is ascribed to 
her. 


^ * Asseman. t. s, p. 403, p. 393. 
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Whatever might be the obscurity or the plausibility of 
th»Tt>riginal dogma, there is nothiug obscure or attractive 
in the (fevifilopment?, whether of doctrine or of practice, in 
whiclt itdssued. The first act of thc^xiles of Edcssa, on 
their obt^ing power in the ChaldedE communion, was to 
abolish the celibacy of the clergy, or, in Gibbon’s forcible 
words, to allow “ the public and reiterated nuptials of the 
priest^ the bishops, and even the patriarch himself.'’ 
Barfbmas, the great instrument of the change of religion, 
was the first to set an example of the new usage, and is 
even said by a Nestorian writer to have married a nun . 
He passed a Canon at Councils, held at Seleucia and else- 
wlftre, that Bishops and priests might marry, and might 
renew their wives as often as they lost them. The Catholic 
who followed Acacius went so far as to extend the benefit 
^of die Canon to Monks, that is, to destroy the Monastic 
order; and his two successors avail^ themselves of this 
liberty, «id are recorded to have been mthers. A restriction, 
however, was afterwards placed upon the Catholic, and upon 
the Episcopal order, ^ 

Such were the circumstances, and such the principles, 
tmder which the See of Stdeucia became the Rome of the 
East. In the ^urse of time the Catholic took on himself 
the loftier and independent title of Patriarch of Babylon ; 
and though SdeUda was changed for Ctesiphon and for 
Bagdad^, still the name of Babylon was preserved from first 
to^last as a ibmSal or ideal MetfS^lis. In the time of the 
Csdipfais, it was at the head of as many as twenty>five Arch- 
Irishops ; its Communion extended frofn China to Jerusalem ; 
and its numbers, with those of Ihe Monophysites, are said to 
have sutpassed those of Jhe Greek and Latin Churches 
together* ““ 

* Assman* t. 3, p» 

« Gibbon, ibid* 
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NOTE IL 

THE DOCTRINE OF ^’HE DIVINE GENNESIS ACC#RDING TO 

THE EARLY FATHERS* 

( Vide supra^ p. 240.) 

Already in the Notes (Oxf.) on Athanasius (Ath. Tr. pp. 
272 — 280), and in Dissert. • Theolog* iii. I have explained 
my difficulty in following Bull and others in the interpreta- 
tion they assign to certain statements made in the 'first* 
age of the Church concerning the Divine Sonship. Those 
statemeats, taken in their letter, are to the effect that our 
I^rd was the word of God before He was the Son ; tha^, 
though, as the Wor<i, He was from eternity, His ^nnesis is 
in essential connexion both with the design and line fact of 
creation ; that He was born indeed of the Fathcnr apart from 
all time, but still with a definite relation to that beginning of 
time when the creation took place, and though born, and 
not created, nevertheless born tlefinitely in order to create. 

Before the Nicen^ Council, of the variodfe Schools of the 
Church, the Alexandrian alone, is distinctly of this doc- 
trine ; and even after the Council it is fGciAnd in the West in 
Upper Italy, Rome, and Africa ; FrjfhCfe, as repre^inted fay 
Hilary ^ and Phcebadiuii^Mving no parljpUt Niciea 

when tijat doctrine lay in the way of the Counefl to condemn 
it, it not distinctly coi^emned, though to pass it Over u-as 
in fact to give it some cOtAd^aance. Bull indeed considers it 
wat'even recognized indirectly the assembted Fathers, in 
tl^ilSir anathem^itizing those ivfio contradicted its distinctive 
formula, “ He was before He was born ; in this (as I have 

^ * vide however HUar. ta MatL xxxi. 3 ; but iw corrects binasoU, 4i||^ 
Trln. »!• 
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said inf the Notes on Athanasius), 1 cannot agree with him, 
but mt least it i$ unaccountable that the Fathers should nbt 
have Ranted theiMmathema from Bull’s easy misinterpret 
tatic^i of it, if the opinion which it ^ems to countenance 
was as much reprobated then, as it rifhtiy is now. 

The opinion which I have been describing is, as far as 
words go, definitely held by Justin, Tatian, Theophilus, 
Methodius, in the East ; by Hippolytus, Tertullian, Nova- 
tiair, lactantius, Zeno, and Victoriniis, in the West ; %nd 
that with so plain an identity of view in these various 
WTiters, and with such exact <iharacteristics, that we cannot 
explain it away into carelessness of writing, personal idio- 
syAcracy^ or the influence of some particular school ; but are 
forced to <ionsider it as the common property of them all, 
so that we may interpret one writer by the oilier, and 
illustrate or supply from the rest what is obscure or deficiesit 
*in each. " ^ 

For instance: Justin says, “ He was begotten, when God ^ 
at the beginning through Him created and adorned all 
things” (Ap. il. '6). “ Not a perfecj Son, without the flesh, 

though a perfect Word,” says Hippolytus, being the Only- 
begotten, . . . whom God caUed ‘ Son,’ because He was to 
become such’SjL(contr. Noet. 15). . . “There was a time 
when the Son was^ not,” says Tertullian (adv. Herm. 3) ; 
"He proceed^; unto a birth,” says Zenp, who was, 
before He was boriT’i (Tract ii. 3^. 

Theje can b«(|^ doubt what literal sense is of words 
auch as those, and that in consequence they require some 
accommodation in order to reconcile them with the received 
Catholic teaching de JDeo and de SS. Trinitate, It is the 
object of BnVf as of othersi,^ after him, to effect 
citiation. He thinjea it a plain duty both tl the authors in 
, question and to the Churchy at wliatever cost, to recondte 


their statements in all respects with the orthodox belief; 
but unless he had fclliit a duty, I do not think he woul*; 


^ E 
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have ventured upon it would have taken them in their 
Ifceral sense, had he found them in the writing jof ^me 
Puritan or Quaker. If so, his defeitei^ of thwm b but a 
confirmation of a fmegone conclusion ; he start? wifh the 
assumption that the mrds of the early writers cannot me^ 
what they naturally do mean ; and, though this bias is 
worthy of all respect, still the fact that it exists is a call on 
us to examine closely arguments which without it would 
no\ have been used. And what I have*said of Bull applies 
of course to others, such as Maran and the Ballerini, who 
have followed in his track. , 

Bull then maintains that the terms ‘‘generation,” “birth,^^ 
and the like, which occur in the passages of the authors in ^ 
question, must be accommodated to a literary sqnse, that is, 
taken figuratively, or impropri^^ to mean merely our Lord’s 
going forth to create, and the great manifestation of the Son- 
ship made in and to the universe at its creation ; and on 
these grounds : — i. The terms used cannot be taker^iteially, 
from the fact that in those very passages, or at least in other 
passages of the same authors. His co-eternity with the Father 
is expressly affirmed. 2. And they must be taken figura- 
tively, first, because in those passages they actually stand 
in connexion with mention of His forthco^jtiing or mission 
to create ; and next, because unsuspected authors, such as 
Athanasius, distinctly connect His creative office with Ills 
title of “ First-born,” which belongs tp His fUUure. 

Now I do not think these arguments wtt stand | as to the 
negative argument, it is true that the Fathers, who speak of 
the gennetis as having a relation to time and to creation, dp 
in the same passages ^ewhere speak of the eternity 
thtfMTord. Doubtless ; but no one says that these Fathers 
den^ His eternity, as the Woedll but His eternity as the Son* 
Bull ought to toing passages in which fliey dedare the Son 
and His gettnests to be eternaL 

^ As to the f^sitive argument, if they^irecognued, tbink% 
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any gmnesis besides that which had a relation to creation, and 
which he maintains to be only figuratively a gennests^ viz. an 
eternal gefmesis from the substance of the Father, why do 
they not •say so? do they ever comopare and contrast the 
two birtil^ with each other ? do the 3 r ever recognize them 
as two, one real and eternal, the other just before time ; the 
one j^per, the other metaphorical? We know they held 
a gennesit in order to creation, or with a relation to time ; 
whaf rSason have we for holding that they held any othl^r ? 
and what reason for saying that the gennesis which they 
connect with creation was notin their minds a real gennesis^ 
that is, such a gennesis as we all now hold, all but, as they 
, expitessly state, its not being from eternity ? 

In other* words, what reason have we for saying that the 
term gmnesis is figurative in their use of it? It is true 
indeed that both the Son^s gennesis and also Hiaforthcomm|:, 
mission, or manifestation are sometime^ mentioned together 
by thesewrriters in the same sentence ; but that does not prove 
they are not in their minds separate Divine acts; for His crea- 
tion of the world is mentioned in such passages too, and as 
His creation of the world is not His mission, therefore His 
mission need not be l^SsTggnnesis ; and again, as His crea- 
ting is (in theilHeaching) concurrent with His mission, so 
His mission may (in their teaching) be concurrent with His 
gennesis. ^ 

Nor are such expositions of the title First-bom of crea- 
tion,” as Athanasius has so beautifully given us, to the purpose 
of BulL Bull takes it to show tl!^ gennesis may be con* 
sidered to Jbe a mission or foithooming ; whereas Athanasius 
does not mean by the ^^First-bom” any gmnesis of our Lord 
from the Father at all, but he simply means His coming to 
the creature, that is. His exalting the creaturO into a Divine 
sonshlp by a union with His own Sonship. Thte Word applies 
His own Sonship to the creation, and makes Himself, ^ho is 
the real Son, the first ^d the representative eff a family of 

E E 3 
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adopted sons ; ^ the term expresses a relation, not towards 
*God, but towards the creature. This Athanasius says ex- 
pressly ; “ It is nowhere written [of the Son] in tfce Scrip- 
tures, ‘ the First-boan Godi nor ‘ the creature of God^ but 
it is ‘ Only-begottcn^nd ‘ Son,’ and ‘ Word,’ and Wisdom,’ 
that have relation to the Father. The same cannot be both 
Only-begotten and First-born, except in different relations, 
— Only-begotten because of His gennesisy First-bom because 
o\ His condescension.” Thus Athanasius expressly denies 
that, because our Lord is First-born at and to the creation, 
therefore He can be said to be begotten at the creation ; 
“ Only-begotten ” is internal to the Divine Essence ; “ First- 
born” external to It : the one is a word of nature, thedther,^ 
of office. If then the authors, whom Bull m defending, 
had wished to express a figurative ^ennesis, they would 
•Jalways have used the word “ First-born,” never Onl^y- 
begotten and ne^er have associated the generation from 
the Father with the coming forth to create. It is^true they 
sometimes associate the Word’s creative office with the term 

First-born but they also associate it with ** Only-begotten.” 

There seems no reason then why the words ofTheophilus, 
Hippolytus, and the rest should Hot be taken in their obvious 
sense ; and so far I agree with Petavius agidnst Bull, Fabri- 
cius, Maran, the Ballerini, and Kouth. But, this being 
granted, still I am not disposed to follow Petavius in his 
severe criticism upon those Fathers, and for the following 
reasons ; — 

I. They considered the ** Theos Logos " to be really dis- 
tinct from God, (that is, the Father,) not a mere attribute, 
quality, or power, as the Sabellians did, and do. 

« ^a. They considered Him to be distinct from God from 
everlasting, a • 

3. Since, IB Dionysius says, *'He who speaks is father 
of his words,” they considered the Logos always to be of the 
nature oi £»*Son. Hence Zeno says He was from everlasting 

* [(k 390 , ; adopted^ that is, thro:i£^h tlie grace of Him, who is in 

Ills nature, eternity, tlie One and Onjjr Son of 
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“ Filii non sine affedut* and Hippolytus, rA«toe Aoyos, tv 

fiovoycKi^. * 

4. The^ considered, to use the Scripture term, that He 
was in uiero Pattis ” before His actual gefmesis. Victo- 
rinu^ applies the word “ foetus ” to H|6i ; ‘‘ Non enim foetus 
non est tote partum ; sed in occulto est ; gcneratio est 
manifcstatio ” (apud Gallond, v. 8, p. 146, col. 2). Zeno says 
that He “ prodivit ex ore Dei ut rcrum naturam fingeret,” 

co^^dis ejus nobilis inquilinus,” and was embraced by^hc 
Father “ profundo suoc sacrse mentis arcano sine revelamine.” 

5. Hippolytus even considered that the perfection of His 
§onship was not attained till His incarnation, rectos Aoyos 
vio% drcXi^ ; but even he recognized the identity of the Son 
with the Logos. 

6. Furtl&r, this change of the Logos into the Son was 

internal to the Divine Mind, Tertull. adv. Prax. 8. conts. 
Hermog. 18, and therefore was unlike the probole 01 the 
Gnostics. • 

7. Such an opinion was not only not inconsistent with the 
Homousion^ but implied it It took for granted that the 
Son was from the substance of die Faflier, and consubstantial 
with Him ; though it implied a very defective view of the 
immutability and simplicity of the Divine Essence. 

8. Accordingly, though I cannot allow that it was actually 
protected at the Council by the anathema on those who said 
that our Lord was not before He W'as born,” at least it w’as 
passed over on an occasion when the A nan error had to be 
definitively reprobated. 

This may be said in its favour : but then, on the other 
hand, — • 

1. It seriously compromised, as 1 have said, the simplicity 
and immutability of the Divine Essence: 

2. It could be resolved, with very little alteration, into 

Semi-Aiianism on the one hand, or into Sabellianism rathe 
other. ^ 
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3. On this account it had all along been resisted with 
definiteness and earnestness by the Fathers of the Alexandrian 
School, by whom finally it was eradicated. Orig^ Urges the 
doctrine of the dctyci^cs; ** Perfect Son from Perfect F^her," 
says Gregory Thaumdl^rgus in his creed; ^^The Father being 
everlasting the Son is everlasting,” says Dionysius; “The 
Father,” says Alexander, “ is ever Father of the ever-present 
Son,” and Athanasius reprobates the Xciyos iv drcXiJf^, 

yeiC'TpfU r^€iot (Orat. iv. ii). Hence Gregory Na;ria|izen 
in like manner condemns the drcX-^ frpdrcpov, cTra rcXccov 
fjtKnrcp vofio9 ^ft€T€po^ ycv^<rcci>s (Orat. xx. 9, fin.). And 
at length it was classed, and duly, among the heresies. 

“ Alia (hseresis),” says Augustine, “ sempitemh natmn non in- 
telligcns Filium, putat illam nativitatem sumpsiss^ h tempore ' 
initium ; et tamen volens cosetemum Patri Filium confiteri, 
apud ilium fuisse, antequkm de illo nasceretur, existimat ; hoc 
est, semper eum fuisse, veruntamen semper eum Filium nod 
fuisse, sed ex quo db illo natus est, Filium esse ejoepisse ” 
(Hier. 50). 

However, this subject should be treated at greater length 
that I can allow it herd. (Vide Tracts Theol. and Fccles.) 

« 

N.B. — ^The above addition (page 420) is^in consequence 
of a misunderstanding, which leads me to repeat, now, 
1890, as ever, that what I have here written is subject to 
the judgment of Holy Church. 
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TUB CONFESSIONS AT SIRMIUM. 

( Vide suprayf. 314J 

f. A.U. 351. Cotrfessim against Pkotinus. 

(First Sirmian Council). 

This Confession was published at a Council of Eastern 
JBishqps ( Constant, in HiL p.*ii74, Note 1 ), and was drawn 
uij by the whole body, HiL de Syn. 37 (according to Sir- 
mond. Diatr. i. Sirm. p. 366, Petavius de IVin. i. 9. § 8. 
Animadv.^n Epiph. p. 318 init, and Constant, in HiL L c.) ; 
or by Basil of Ancyra (as Valesius conjectures in So^. iv. 
• 22, and Larroquanus, de Libcrio, p. 147) ; or by Mark*of 
Arethusa, Soar. ii. 30, but Socrates, #it is considered, con- 
fuses together the dates of the different Confessions, and 
this ascription is part of his mistake (vide Vales, in loc., 
Constant, in HiL de Syn. 1 . c., Petav# Animad. in Epiph. Lc.). 
It was written in Greek. 

Till Petavius, Socrates wdEs ^nerally followed in ascribing 
all three Sirmian Confessions to this one Council, though at 
the same time he was generally considered mistaken as to 
the year. £. g. Baronins places them alHn 357. Sirmond 
defended Baronins against Petavius (though in Facund. x. 6, 
Note c, he agrees with Petavius) ; and, assigning the third 
Confession to 359, adopted the improbable conjecture of two 
CouncilSf the one Catholic and the other Arian, held at 
Sirmium at the same time, putting forth re^ectively the 
first and second Creeds, somewhat after the manner of the 
contemporary rival Coundh of Sardica.* Pagi. Natalis 


^ From the Oxford Translation of Athanasius, p. i6om^ 
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Alexander, Valesius, dc Marca, Tillemont, S. Basnage, Mont- 
fajticon, Coustant, Larroquanus agree with Petavius in 
placing the Council, at which Photinus was deposed and 
the Confession published, in a.d. 351. Mansi Sates it at 

358. \ * • 

Gothofred considers that there were two or three successive 
Councils at Sirmium, between a.d. 357 and 359 (in Philo- 
storg. Index, pp. 74, 75 ; Dissert, pp. 200. 21 1 — 214). Peta- 
viu^ and Tillemont, speak of three Councils or Confei^^nces 
held in a.d. 351. 357, and 359. Mansi, of three in 358, 
359 ; Zaccaria (Dissert. 8) makes in all five, 349 (in which 
Photinus was condemned ), 351; 357 (in which Hosius^ 
lapsed); 357 (following Valesius and Pagi ) ; and 3 59. 
Mamachi makes three, 351. 357. 359; Basnage four, 351. 

357, 358, 359 - * 

This was the Confession which Pope Liberius signed, 
according to Baronius, Natalis Alexander, and Coustant in^ 
Hil. Note n. pp. 1335 — 1337, and as Tillemont thinks 
probable. Zaccaria says it is the general opinion, irf which 
he is willing to concur (p. 18). 

It would appear (Atfe. Tr. p. 1 14, b.) that Photinus was 
condemned at Antioch in the Macrostich, a.d. 345 ; at Sar- 
dica, 347 ; at Milan, 348 ; and at his own See, Sirmium, 
35 T, if not there, in 349 also ; — however, as this is an intri- 
cate point on which there is considerable difference of 
opinion among criticS; it may be advisable to state here 
the dates of his condemnation as they are determined by 
various wTiters. 

Petavius (de Photino Hmretico, i) enumerates in all five 
condemnations ; — i. at Constantinople, a.d. 336, when Mar- 
ccllus was deposed. 2. At Sardica, a.d. 347. 3. At Milan, 

A.D. 347. 4. At Sirmium, a.d. 349. 5. At Sirmium, when 

he was deposed? a-d. 351. Of these the 4th and 5th were 
first brought to light by Petavius. who omits mention of the 
Macrostich in 345. 
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Petavius is followed by Natalis Alexander, Montfaucon 
(vit Athan.), and Tillemont ; and by De Marca { Diss. dg 
temp. S3m. Sirm.) and S. Basnage (Annales), and Valesius 
(in TheocL^ist. ii i6. p. 23; Socr. ii. 20), as regards the 
Council df Milan, except that Valesi^ places it with Sir- 
mond in 546 ; but for the Council of Sirmium in 349, they 
substitute a Council of Rome of the same date, while Dc 
Marca considers Photinus condemned again in the Eusebian 
Council 'of Milan in 355. De la Roque, on the other hmd 
( Larroquan. Dissert, dc Photino Hocr,), considers that Pho- 
tinus was condemned, i. in the Macrostich, 344 [345]. 2. 

Sardica, 347. 3. At Milan* 348. 4. At Sirmium, 350. 

5. ^At Sirmium, 351. Zaccaria, besides 345 and 347; at 
• Milan, 347 ; at Sirmium, 349 ; at Sirmium again, 351, when 
he was dep<^ed. 

Petavius seems to stand alone in assigning to the Council 
of Constantinople, 336, his first condemnation. 


2. 357. The Blasfhcniy of Potamius and Hosius 

( Second St’rmian^ 

Hilary calls it by the above title, de S>ti. ii ; vide also 
Soz. iv. 12, p. 554. He seems also to mean it by the 
blasphemia Ursacii ct Valentis, contr. Const. 26. 

This Confession was the first overt act of disunion between 
Arians and Semi>Arians. 

Siftnond, Dc Marca, and Valesius ( in Socr. ii. 30), after 
Pheebadius, think it put forth by a Council ; rather, at a 
Conference of a few leading Arians about Constantius, who 
seems to have been present; e. g. XJrsacius, Valens, and 
Germinius. Soz. iv. 12. Vide also Hil. Fragm. vi. 7. 

It was written in I^tin, S 5 cr. ii. 30. Potamius wrote 
verv barbarous Latin, judging from the Tract ascribed to 
him Ua $picileg. t. 3. p. 299, unless it J>e a trans- 
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lation from the Greek, vide also Galland. Bibl. t. v. p. 96. 
Petavius thinks the Creed not written, but merefy subscribed 
by Potamius (df Trin. i. 9. $ ^) ; and Coustant (in Hil. p, 
1 155, Note f) that it was written by Ursacius, Valens, and 
Potamius. It is ren^arkable that the Greek in Atiianlsius is 
clearer than the original. 

This at first sight is the Creed which Liberius signed, 
because S. Hilary speaks of the latter as “ perfidia Ariana,*’ 
Fragm. 6. Blondel ( Prim, dans TEglise, p. 484),(.l^iro- 
i|uanus, &c., are of this opinion. And the Roman Breviary, 
Kd. Veil, 1482, and Ed. Par. 1543, in the Service for S. 
Eusebius of Rome, August 14, says that Pope Liberius 
consented to the Arian misbelief,” Launnoi, Ep. v. 9. c. 13. 
Auxilius says the same, Ibid. vi. 14. Animadv. 5. n. 18. 
Petavius grants that it must be this, ^ any Af the three 
Sirmian (Animadv. in Epiph. p. 316), but we shall see his 
own opinion presently. Zaccaria says that Hosius signed 
it, but not Liberius. ( Diss. 8. p. 20, Diss. 7). Zaccaria 
seems also to consider that there was another* Council 
or Conference at Sirmium this same year, and it was at this 
Conference that Liberius subscribed “ formulae, quae contra 
Photinum Sirmii edita fuerat, primse scilicet Sirmiensi, in 
unum cum Antiochensi (against Paul of Samosata, also the 
creed of the Dedication) libellum conjectae.” Ftiie infra. 
He says he subscribed it ** iterum^” the first time being in 
Berrhoea. 


3. A.D. 357. The forcing interpolated. 

a 

A creed was sent into the East in Hosius’s name, Epiph. 
Haer. 73. 14. Soz. iv. 15, p. 55S, of an Anomcean ebaracter, 
which the “ blas^hemia ” w^ not And St Hilary may 
allude to this when he speaks of the ** deliramenta Osii, et 
inerementa Ursocii et Valentis,” contr. Const. 23. An 
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Anomoean Council of Antioch under Eudoxius of this date, 
makes acknowledgments to Ursacius, Valens, and Germiniiys, 
Soz. iv* tz fisL as being agents in the Arianizing of the 
West ♦ 

Patavius and Tillemont consider paA!& Confession to be 
the blasphemia ” interpolated. Petavius^ throws out a 
further conjecture, which seem^ gratuitous, that the whole 
of the latter part of the Creed is a later addition, and 
that \^iberius only signed the former part. Animadv. in 
Epiph. p. 316. 


4. A.t>. 358. T/te Ancyrene Anaihentas. 

The Seegi-Arian party had met in Council at Ancyra in 
the early spring of 358 to protest against the blasphemia,” 
and that with some kind of correspondence with the GalHc 
bishops who load just condemned it, Phoebadius of Agen 
writing a Tract against it, which is still extant. They had 
drawn up and signed, besides a Synodal Letter, eighteen 
anathemas, the last against the C^nsubstantiaL” These, 
except the last, or the last six, they submitted at the end of 
May to the Emperor who was again at Sirmium. Basil, 
Eustathius, Eleusius, and another formed the deputation ; 
and their influence persuaded Constantius to accept the 
Anathemas, and even to oblige the pasty of Valens, at 
whose ‘‘ blasphemia ” they were levelled, to recant and 
subscribe them. 


5. a.d.«358. Semi-Arian Digest of Three Confessions. 

The Semi*Arian Bishops, pursuing their advantage, com- 
posed a Creed out of three, tlAt of the DedHsation, the first 
Sinnian, and the Creed of Antioch against Paul, 264 — 270, 
in which the " Consubstantial ** is said to have been omitted 
or foibidden, Soz. iv. ^5. This Confession ^as imposed 
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by Imi^erial authority on the Arian party, who signed it. 
So did Liberius, Soz. ibid. Hil. Fragm. vi. 6, 7 ; and Petavius 
considers that this is the subscription by which ho lapsed, 
de Trin. i. 9. § 5, Animadv. in Epiph. p. 316, and so 2 iac- 
caria, as above, and Basnage, in Ann. 358. 13. * 

It is a point of controversy whether or not the Arians 
at this time suppressed the ** blasphemia.” Socrates and 
Sozomen say that they made an attempt to recall the copies 
they had issued, and even obtained an edict from the Em- 
peVor for this purpose, but without avail. Socr. ii. 30 fin. 
Soz. iv. 6, p. 543. 

Athanasius, on the other hand, de Syn. 29, relates this ip 
substance of the third Confession of Sirmium, not of ^the 
“ blasphemia ” or second. 

Tillemont follows Socrates and Sozomen, considering that 
Basil’s influence with the Emperor enabled him now to 
ihsist on a retraction of the “ blasphemia.” And he argueap 
that Germinius in 3fi6, being suspected of orthodoxy, and 
obliged to ^ake profession of heresy, was referred by his 
party to the formulary of Ariminum, no notice being taken 
of the “ blasphemia,” which looks as if it were suppressed ; 
whereas Germinius himself ax3peals to the third Sirmian, 
which is a proof that it was not suppressed. Hil. Fragm. 
15. Constant, in Hil. contr. Const, 26, though he does 
not adopt the opinion himself, observes, that the charge 
brought against Basil, Soz. iv. 132, Hil. Lc., by the Acacians, 
of persuading the Africans against the second Sirmian is an 
evidence of a great eflbrt on his part, at a time when he had 
the Court with him, to suppress it We have just seen 
Basil uniting with the Gallic Bishops against it * 


6. A-f3. 350. 77/^ Confession 7ifif/i a date 
(Third Sirmian)^ 

The Semi-iVrians, with the hope of^ striking a further blow 
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at their opponents by a judgment against the Anomceans, 
Soz. iy. 16 init, seem to have suggested a general Countil, 
which ultimately became the Councils of Selcucia and Ari- 
minuim If this was their measure, they were singularly 
out-manoeuvred by the party of Acacius and Valens, as may 
be seen in Athanasius’s de Synodis, A preparatory Con- 
ference was held at Sirmium at the end of May in this year, 
in \jjhiich the Creed was determined which should be laid 
before the great Councils then assembling. Basil and Mark 
were the chief Semi-Arians present, and in the event became 
committed to an almost Ark\n Confession. Soz. iv. 16, p. 
' 562. It was finally settled on the Eve of Pentecost, and 
tRe dispute lasted till morning. Epiph. Hair. 73, 22. Mark 
at lengthwvas chosen to draw it up, Soz. iv. 22, p. 573, yet 
Valens so managed that Basil could not sign it without 
^ an explanation. It was written in I^tin, Socr. ii. 30, Soz. 
iv. 17, p. 563, Constant, however, in JliJ. p. 1152, note i., 
seemsPto consider this dispute and Mark’s confession to 
belong to the same date (May 22,) in the foregoing year; 
but p. 1363, note b, he seems to change his opinion. 

Petavius, who, Animadv. in Epiph. p. 318, follows So- 
crates in considering that the second Sirmian is the Confes- 
sion which the Arians tried to suppress, nevertheless, de Trin. 
i. 9, § 8, yields to the testimony of Athanasius in behalf of 
the third, attributing the measure to their dissatisfaction 
with the phrase ‘‘Like in all things,” which Constantins 
had inserted, and with Basil’s explanation on subscribing it, 
and to the hopes of publishing a bolder creed which their 
mcreasiqg influence with Constantius inspired. He docs 
not think it impossible, however, that an attempt was made 
to suppress both. Coustont, again, in Hil. p. 1363, note b, 
asks when it could be that the Eusebians attempted to sup- 
press the second Confession ; and conjectures that the ridicule 
which followed their dating of the third and their wish to 
get rid of the “ Like in all things,” were the aauses of tlieir 
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anxiety about it He observes too with considerable spedbus- 
ness that Acacius’s Second formulaiy at Seleuda (Athan. 
de Syn. 29), and the Confession of Nice (Ibid. 30)^ resemble 
second editions of the^third Sirmian. Valesius, inrSoor. iL 
30, and Montfaucon, in Athan. Syn. § 29, take t|>e same 
side. 

Pagi in Ann. 357. n. 13, supposes that the third Sirmian 
was the Creed signed by Liberius. Yet Constant in Hil p. 
133J, note n, speaking of Liberius’s “ perfidia Ariana,** as 
St Hilary calls it, says, Solus Valesius existimat tertiam 
[confessionem] hie memorari:’’ whereas Valesius, making 
four, not to say five, Sirmian Creeds, understands Liberiu^ 
to have signed, not the third, but an intermediate ofie, 
between the second and third, as Petavius does, in Soz. 
iv. 15 and 16. Moreover, Pagi fixes the date as a.d. 358 
ibfd. 

This Creed, thus ^rawn up by a Semi-Arian, with an 
Acacian or Arian Appendix, then a Semi-Arian insertion, and 
after all a Semi-Arian protest on subscription, was proposed 
at Seleucia by Acacius. Soz. iv. 22, and at Ariminum by 
Valens, Socr. ii. 37, p. 132. 

7. A,D. 359. Nicene Editton of the Third Sirmtan. 

The third Sirmian was rejected both at Seleucia and Ari- 
minum ; but the Eusebians, dissolving the Council of Se- 
leucia, kept the Fathers at Ariminum together through the 
summer and autumn. Meanwhile at Nice in Thrace they 
confirmed the third Sirmian, Socr. ii. 37, p. i4;c, Theod 
Hist. ii. 16, with the additional proscription of the word 
ffyfostasis; apparently lest the Latins should by means of it 
evade the condemnation of the consubstantial/’ This 
Creed, thus altered, was ultimately accepted at wAjiminum ; 
and was confirmed in January 360 at Constantinople; Socr. 
iL 41, p. 1631 Soz. iv. 24 init 
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Liberius retrieved his fault on this occasion ; for, whatever 
was the confession he had signed, he now refused his assent^ 
to the Artihinian, and, if Socrates is to be trusted, was 
banished in consequence, Socr. ii. 37, p* 740* 
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NOTE IV. » 

THE TERMS t4sia AND hypostasis, AS usr.D IIm the 
EARLY CHURCH. 

^ ( Vide supra, p, i86.^ c 

I. Even before we take into account the effect which would 
naturally be produced on the first Christians by the novelty 
and mysteriousness of doctrines which depend for thl'ir 
reception simply upon Revelation, we have reason to antici- 
pate that there would be difficulties and mistakes in expres- 
sing tliem, when they first came to be set forth by unautho- 
Vitative writers. Even in secular sciences, inaccuracy pf 
thought and language is but gradually corrected ; that is, 
in proportion as their subject-matter is thoroughly scruti- 
nized and mastered by the co-operation of many independent 
intellects, successively engaged upon it Thus, for instance, 
the word Person requires the rejection of various popular 
senses, and a caieful definition, before it can serve for philo- 
sophical uses. We sometimes use it for an individual as 
contrasted with a class or multitude, as when we speak of 
having “ personal objections ” to another ; sometimes for 
the body, in contrast to the soul, as w'hen we speak of 
beauty of person.” We sometimes use it in the abstract, 
as when we speak of another as ‘‘ insignificant in person ; ” 
sometimes in the concrete, as when we call him, an ins^- 
nificant person.” How divergent in meaning are the deri- 
vatives, personable, personalities, personify, personation, per- 
sonage, parsonage / This v£&riety arises partly from our own 
carelessness, partly from the necessary developments of 


* From July, 1858* 



language^ P^y from the exuberance of human thoughtp 
partly fipm the defects of our vernacular tongue. 

Langua^ then requires to be refashioned even for sciences 
whid#ar^ based on the senses and die reason; but much 
more be the case^ when we are concerned with 

subject-matters, of which, in our present state, we ainnot 
possibly form any complete or consistent conception, such 
as the^Catholic doctrines of the Trinity and Incarnatiyi. 
Since they are from the nature of the case above our intel- 
lectual reach, and were unknown till the preaching of Chris- 
* tianity, they required on their ftrst promulgation new words, 
or woids used in new senses, for their due enunciation; and, 
•since these were not definitely supplied by Scripture or by 
tradition, ndl*, for centuries, by ecclesiastical authority, variety 
in the use, and confusion in the apprehension of them, werq 
lUiavoidable in the interval. This conclusion is necessary, 
admitting the x^remisses, antecedently to particular instances 
in proof-^ 

Moreover, there is a presumption equally strong, that 
the variety and confusion that I have anticipated, would 
iij matter of fact issue here or there In actual heterodoxy, 
as often as the language of theologians was misunderstood 
by hearers or readers, and deductions were made from it 
which the teadier did not intend. Thus, fgr instance, the 
word Person^ used in the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, 
would on first hearing suggest Trithcirra to one who made 
the word synonymous with indivtdtuil ; and Unitaiianism 
to another, who accepted it in the classical sense of a mask 
or timracter^ 

Ev<m to this day our theological language is wanting in 
accuracy : thus, we sometimes speak of the controversies 
concerning the Person of Chrisf, when, we metn to include 
ill them those also which belong to the two natures which 
are predicated of Him. 

Indeed, the d^culties of fo ram^ H ^ eological j^raseokgy 
* FV 
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for the whole of Christendom were obviously so great, tiiat 
we need not wonder at the reluctance which the first age 
of Catholic divines showed in attempting it, eved apart from 
the obstacles caused hy the distraction and isolation Of the, 
churches in times of persecution. Not only hadl[1i|^e words 
to be adjusted and explained which were peculiar to different 
schools or traditional in different places, but there was the 
formidable necessity of creating a common measure b'SJtween 
two, or rather three languages, — Latin, Greek, and S5niac. 
The intellect had to be satisfied, error had to be successfully 
excluded, parties the most contrary to each other, and the ' 
most obstinate, had to be convinced. The very confidence 
which would be felt by Christians in general that Apostolic 
truth would never fail, — and that they held*^it in each 
locality themselves and the ierrarum with them, in 

spite of all verbal contrarieties, — ^would indispose them to 
define it, till definition became an imperative duty. 

a. I think this plain from the nature of the ckse ; and 
history confirms me in the instance of the celebrated word 
homaiision^ which, as one of the first and most necessary steps, 
so again was apparently one of the most discouraging, in the 
attempt to give a scientific expression to doctrine. This 
formula, as Athanasius, Hilary, and Basil affirm, had been 
disowned, as savouring of heterodoxy, by the great Council 
of Antioch in a,d. 264 — 269 ; yet, in spite of this disavowal 
on the part of Bishops of the highest authority, it was im- 
posed on all the faithful to the end of time in the Ecumenical 
Council of Nictea, a.i>. 325, as the one and only safeguard, 
9 A it really is, of orthodox teaching. The misapprehensions 
and Jgotests which, after such antecedents, its adoption oOca* 
*siomn for many years, may be easily imagined. Though 
aboVO three hfiindred Bishop^ bad accepted it at Nicsea, the 
gpMtt body of the Episcopate in the next gefteratkiiEi con- 
sidered it inesqiedicnt ; ai^ Athanasius himself, whose im- 
liable hame is boikd^t> wi& it, showed himself most 
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cautions in puf.ting it torward, though he knew it had th^ 
satictidii,of a General CounciL Moreover, the word does 
not occur ift the Caieckeses of St. Cyril of Jerusalem, a.d* 
347, nor 4n the recantation made^ before Pope Julius by 
Ursocius ai|d Valens, a.d. 349, nor in the cross-questionings 
to wliich St Ambrose subjected Polladius and Secundianus, 
A.D. 381. At Seleucia, a.d. 359, as many as 100 Eastern 
Bishof^ besides the Arlan party, were found to abandon 
while* at Ariminum in the same year the celebrated scene 
took place of 400 Bishops of the West being worried and 
► tricked into a momentary act ol^ the same character. They 
hSd not yet got it deeply ilxed into their minds, as a sort 
4>i firat principle, that to abandon the formula was to betray 
the faithl ^ 

3. This dbindination on the part of Catliolics to dogmatic^ 
definitions was not confined to the instance of the IicmoUsion^ 
In the use 0*“ the word hypostasis^ a^variation was even 
allowed by the authority of a Council [a.d. 362] ; and the 
circumstances under which it was allowed, and the possi* 
bility of allowing it, without compromising Catholic truth, 
shall here be considered. 

As to the use of the word. At least in the West, and 
in St Athanasius’s day, it was usual to speak of one 
hypostasis^ as of one usia, of the Divine Nature. Thus the 
so-called Sardican Creed, a.d. 347, speaks of *^onc hypostasis, 
which the heretics call usi^^ Theod. Hist ii. 8; the Roman 
Council under Damasus, A.l>. 371, says that the Three 
Persons are of the same hypostasis and u^ia : and the Nicene 
Anadiema condemns those who say that L^e Son came 
firom other hypoHasis or usicC Epiphanius zoo spcalte of 
^'one hypostasu^^' JSosk 74, 4, Ancon 6 (and though he 
has the hypostases, Hcen 62, 3, ^2, z, yet he A shy of the 
phxral» 9od {^refers ** the hypostatic Father, the hypostatic 
Son,” Ac., ibid. 3 and 4, Ancon 6 ; and rpta, as J/an 74, 4, 
where he says " three hypostatic of the same h^ostasis^ ” 
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Ijidc also ** in hypostasis of perfection,^ Har. 74, 12* 
Amor. 7 €t alibi ); and Cyril of Jerusalem of the uniform 
hypostasis of God, Catech. vL 7, vide also Ivi. 12, and 
xvii. 9 (though the word may be construed one out cfc three 
in Cat. xi. 3 ) ; and Gregory Nazianzen, xwiii, 9, 

where he is speaking as a Natural, not as a Christian theo- 
logian. 

Jii the preceding century Gregory Thaumaturgps had 
laid it down that the Father and the Son were in h}pdstasis 
one, and the Council of Antioch, a.d. 264 — 269, calls the 
Son in usia and hypostasis God, the Son of God. Routh, * 
Mdiq. t. 2, p. 466. Accordingly Athanasius expressly tdIJs 
us, ‘^Hypostasis is usia^ and means nothing else but avro ro« 
oy,” ad Afros ^ 4. Jerome says that Tota ssectlarium littc- 
yarum schola nihil aliud hypostasin nisi tisiam novit,” 
Upht XV. 4 ; Basil, the Semi-Arian, that the Fathers haye 
called hypostasis upiiaf Epiph. Hter^ 73, 12, fin. And 
Socrates says that at least it was frequently used for usia^ 
when it had entered into the philosophical schools. Hist. 
iii, 7. ♦ 

( )n the other hand the Alexandrians, Origen (in J^oan. 
ii. 6 et alibi f Ammonius (ap. Catat. in Joan. x. 30, if 
genuine), Dionysius (ap Basil do Sp. S. n. 72), and Alex- 
ander Theod. Hist. i. 4), speak of more hypostases than 
one in the Divine Nature, that is, of Three ; and apj)arently 
\vithout the support of the divines of any other school, 
unless Eusebius, w1k> is half an Alexandrian, be an excep- 
tion. Going down beyond the middle of the fourth century, 
we find the Alexandrian Didymus committing himself to a 
^bol 4 ^ and strong enunciation of the Three hypostases^ (e.g. de 
Trln. r. 18, &c.}, which is almost without a parallel in i>atris- 
tical literatuiilb. ^ 

It was under these circumstances that die Council of 
Alexandria in A.D. 362, to which 1 have already referred, 
a Council^ in which Athans^itis and Eusebius ek Vercellte 
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were the chief attors, determined to leave the sense and use 
of the word opexl^ so that, according to the custom of the^r 
own church or school, Catholics might freely speak of three 
hypostases %t of one. 

Tlfas fire are brought to the practice of Athr.nasius him- 
self. lt<s remarkable that he should so far innovate on 
the custom of his own Church, as to use the word in each of 
these two applications of it. In his In tilud Omnia he 
speak# of the three perfect IlyposiasesJ*^ On the othdt 
hand, he makes usia and hypostasis synonymous in Cfrat 
iii. 6$, 66, Orat iv. i and 33 fin. 

^ There is something more ^remarkable still in tliis inno- 
vation. Alexander, his immediate predecessor and master, 
published, a.d. 320 — ^324, two formal letters against Arius, 
one addreSl^ed to his namesake of Constantinople, the other 
encyclical. It is scarcely possible to doubt that the latter 
was written by Athanasius ; it is so unlike the former in 
style and diction, so like the writings pf Athanasius. Now 
it is observable that in the former the word hypostasis occurs 
in its Alexandrian sense at least five times ; in the latter, 
which I attribute to Athanasius, it ris dropped, and usia is 
introduced, which is absent from the former. That is, 
Athanasius has, on this supposition, when writing in his 
Bishop’s name a formal document, pointedly innovated on 
his Bishop’s theological language, and that the received 
language of his own Church. I am not supposing he did 
this without Alexander’s sanction. Indeed the character 
of the Arian polemic would naturally lead Alexander, as well 
as Athanasius, to be suspicious of their own forniula of the 
Three ffypostases^^ which Arianism was using against 
them ; and the latter would be confirmed in this feeling by 
his subsequent familiarity with Latin theolo;ty, and the 
usage of the Holy See, whicii, under Pope Damasus, as we 
have seen, A.n- 371, spoke of one hypostasis^ and in the pre- 
vious century, a.d. 260, protested by anticipation in the 
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person of Pope Dionysius against tbe ust^;^rhich might be 
made in the hands of enemies, of the fonnula of the Three 
flypastascs. Still it is undeniable that Athanasius «idoes at 
least once speak of Three, though his pmctice is fcb dispense 
with the word and to use others instead of it « 

4 . Now then we come to the explanation of this difference 
of usage in the application of the word. It is difficult to 
believe that so accurate a thinker as Athanasius really used 
tfn important term in two distinct, nay contrasted ^nses ; 
and I cannot but question the fact, so commonly taken for 
granted, that the divines of the beginning of the fourth 
century had appro])riated any ivord whatever definitely to 
express either the idea of Person as contrasted with Aat of 
Essence^ or of Essence as contrasted with Person. 1 alto- 
gether doubt whether we are correct in sayinj^ that they 
meant by Mfostasis^ in one country Person^ in another 
P^ssence. I think such propositions should be carefully 
proved, instead of bging taken for granted, as at present is 
the case. Meanwhile, I have an hypothesis of ihy own. 
I think they used the word both in East and West in 
one and the same substantial sense ; with some accidental 
variation or latitude indeed, but that of so slight a character, 
as would admit of Athanasius, or any one else, speaking of 
one ftyposiasis or three, without any violence to that sense 
which remained on the whole one and the same. What this 
sense is I proceed to explain : — 

The school-men are known to have insisted with great 
earnestness on the numerical unity of the Divine Being ; each 
of the three Divine Persons being one and the same God, 
unicus, smgularis, et totus Deus^ In this, however, they did 
but follow the recorded doctrine of the Western theologian^ 
oCthe fifth century, as I suppose will be allowed critics 
generally. So^fbrdble is St Austin upon the strict unity of 
God, that he even thinks it necessary to caution hi$ readers 
lest they should suppose that be could allow them to q>eakof 
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One Person as4p((illtisdf Three in the Divine nature de 
VH« 1 1 . Again;^ in the (so-called) Athanasian Creed, the same 
elementary truth is eraphaticaliy insisted on. The neutft‘ 
unum of former divines is changed into the masculine, in 
enunciating the mystery. Non tres asterni, sed unus 
s&texnus. • I suppose this means, that each Divine Person is 
to be received as the one God as entirely and absolutely as He 
would be held to be, if we had never heard of the other Two, 
and that He is not in any respect less than the one and only 
God, because They are each that same one God also ; or in 
other words, that, as each human individual being has one 
personality, the Divine Being |ias three. 

^ Peturning then to Athanasius, 1 consider that this same 
mjfstery is implied in his twofold application of the w'orcl 
hypostasisj^ The polytheism and pantheism of the heathen 
\rorld imagined; — not the God whom natural reason can 
jiiscover, conceive, and worship, one individual, living, and 
personal, — ^l^nt a divini/asy which was either a quality, 
whether energy or life, or an extended substance, or something 
else equally inadequate to the real idea which the word 
conveys. Such a divinity could n^t properly be called an 
hypostasis or said to be in hypostasi (except indeed as brute 
matter may be called, as in one sense it can be called, an 
/ijposiasisjf and therefore it was, that that w^ord had some 
fitness, especially after the Apostle’s adoption of it, Hcbr. i, 3 
to denote the Christian’s God. And this may account for 
the remark of Socrates, that it was a new word, strange to 
the schools of ancient philosophy, which liad seldom professed 
pure theism or natural theology. ^^Tbe teachers of philosophy 
among the Greeks,” he says, ** have defined usia in many 
ways: but of hypostasis^ they have made no mention at all. 
Zrenaeus, the grammariaii, afiirms that the word is barbarous.” 
—jffist iiL 7. The* better tlien was it fitted to express that 
h^best object of thought, of which the ^^barbarians’’ of 
Palestine been the special witnesses. When the divine 
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hyposta5is*9r^% confessed, the word express^#%r suggested the 
attributes of individuality, self-subsistence, self-action, alkl 
personality, such as go to form the idea of the Divine Being 
to the natural theologian ; and, since the differeiitee between 
the theist and the Catholic divine in their idea of Kis nature 
is simply this, that, in opposition to the Pantheist, who 
cannot understand how the Infinite can be Personal at all, 
the one ascribes to him one personality, and the other three, 
it will be easily seen how a word, thus characterized and 
cirdumstanced, would admit of being used with but a slight 
modification of its sense, of the Trinity as well as of the 
Unity. ♦ ’ * 

Let us take, by way of illustration, the word nwnad^ whic/^ 
when applied to intellecUial beings, includes the idea of 
personality. Dionysius of Alexandria, for instance, speaks of 
the monad and the triad: now, would it be very harsh, if, as 
h(j has spoken of three hypostases " in monad so he had 
instead spoken of ** tl;^e three monads,” that is, in the sense of 
thrice hypostatic monadp as if the intrinsic fored of the 
word monas would preclude the possibility of his use of 
the plural monads being mistaken to imply that he held 
more monads than one? To take an analogous case, it 
would be about the same improper use of plural for singular, 
if we said that a martyr by his one act gained three victories 
instead of a triple victoiy, over his three spiritual foes. 
And indeed, though Athanasius docs not directly speak of 
three monads, yet he implies the possibility of such phraseology 
by teaching that, though the Father and the Son are two, 
the monas of the Deity (dconyv) is indivisible, and that the 
Deity is at once Father and Son. c 

This, then, is what I conceive that he means by sometrmeg 
speaking of one, som times of three hypostases. The word hypo- 
stasis stands ndtiitT for Persoh nor for Pssenee exclusively ; 
but it means the one Personal God of natural theology, the 
notion of whom the Catholic corrects and completes as 
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as he views him Trinity; of which correction Jfazianzcn*s 
language ( Orat xxviiL 9) contrasted w ith his usual formula 
( zsfid, Orat. XX- 6) of the Three Hypostases^ is an illustration. 
The specification of three hypostases does not sulistantially 
altei^^th^ sense of the w^ord itself, but is a sort of catachfesis 
by whiclj this Catholic doctrine is forcibly brought out) as it 
would be by the phrase “ three monads ”), viz. that each of 
the Divine Persons is simply the Unus ct Singularis Deus. 
If it be objected, that by the same mode of reasoning, Athft* 
nasfus might have said catachrcstically not only three nwthads 
or three hypostases, but three Gods, I deny it, and for this 
reason, because hypostasis is»not equivalent to the simple 
^ea of God, but is father a definition of Him, and that in 
softie special elementary pointsr, as essence, ])ersonality, A-c., 
and because such a mere improper use or \ ary ing application 
of the term hypostasis would not tend to compromise a truth, 
jivhich never must even in forms of speech be trifled with, the 
absolute numerical unity of the Supreme Being. Though a 
Catholic could not say that there are throe Gods, he could 
say, that the defnition of CJod applies to unus and ires. 
Perhaps it is for this reason that Kj^phanius speaks of the 
“ hypostatic Three,” codiypostatir,^' “of the same hypostasis/* 
I£ef\ 74, 4 (vid. Jerome, Pp. 15, 3), in the spirit in whicli 
St. Thomas, I think, interprets the “ non tres aetemi, sed 
unus aetemus,” to turn on the contrast of adjective and sub- 
stantive. 

Petarius makes a remark which is apposite to my present 
purpose. “Nomen DciV’ he says, de Trin. iii. 9. § 10, “cbm 
sit ex eorum genere quae concieta dicuntur, formam significat, 
non abstr^tam ab individuis proprictatibus, sed in iis sub- 
sistentem. £st enim Deus substantia aliqua divinitatem 
habeas. Sicut homo iK>n hnmanam naturam separatam, sed 
in aliquo individuo subsistefttem exponit,# ita tamen tit 
individuum ac personam, non certam ac determinatam, sed 
confuse infiniteque representet, hoc cst, naturam inaliftsOyVtt 
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diximus, consisteniem ... sic nomen Dei pvc^ri^ ac directe 
divinitatem natunimque divinam indicate assignificai auiem 
eundem^ tU in qudpiam person^ subsisteniem^ nttiicm de trSbus 
expresse designans^ sed confuse et universe , Here this great 
author seems to say, that even the word Deus " mlg^y' sj'^d, 
not barely for the Divine Being, but besides in .qu&piam 
person^ subsistentem,” without denoting which Person ; and 
in like manner I would understand hypostasis to mean the 
fhonas with a like indeterminate notion of personal!^, 
(without which attribute the idea of God cannot be*) and 
thus, according as one hypostasis is spoken of, or three, the 
word may be roughly translat^d^ in the one case “ personal 
substance,” or being with personality,” in the other ‘^sub- 
stantial person,” or “ person which is in being.” In all ca»es 
it will be equivalent to the Deity, to the monody tq the divine 
usia^ &c., though with that pc<*uliarity of meaning which I 
have insisted on. 

5. Since, as has been said above, hypostasis is a word more 
peculiarly Christian than usiOy I have judged it best to speak 
of it first, that the meaning of it, as it has now been ascertained 
on inquiry, may serve ^ a key for explaining other parallel 
terms. Usia is one of these the most in use, certainly in the 
works of Athanasius ; and we have his authority as well as 
St. Jerome’s for stating that it was onre simply synonymous 
with hypostasis. Moreover, in Orat, iii. 65, he uses the two 
words as equivalent to each other. If this be so, what has 
been said above in explanation of the sense he put on the 
word hypostasis^ will apply to usia also. This conclusion is 
corroborated by the proper meaning of the word usia itself 
which answers to the English wrord “ being.” Now, when 
we speak of the Divine Beings we mean to speak of as 
yhat he is, 6 including ^nerally His ^tributes and 
characteristicsgi and among «them, at least obscurely, His 
personality. By the Divine we do not CQinmooly 

mean amere anima mundi, or first principle pf life or syeX/sm 
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of laws. Vsia then, ihus considered, agrees very nearly in 
sense, from its very etymology, with Ayposfizsts. Furth^, 
tills w^ the sense in which Aristotle used it, viz. for what is 
** individufun,” and numero unum and it must not be 
forgotten that the Neo-platonists, who exerted so great an 
influence on the Alexandrian Church, professed the Aristotelic 
logic. And so St. Cyril himself, the successor of Athanasius 
(Suicer, TTies. in voce^ oiKriau) 

Tly is the word, and not hyj^ostasis^ which Athanasuts 
cofdmonly uses in controversy with the Arians, to exjfress 
the divinity of the Word. He speaks of the usia of the Son 
as being united to the Father, and His usia being the offspring 

the Father’s usia. In these and other passages usia^ 1 
ccmceive, is substantially equivalent to hypostasis^ as 1 have 
explained^, viz. expressing the divine fjiovas with an obscure 
intimation of personality inclusively ; and here I think 1 am 
;ible to quote the words of Father Passaglia, as agreeing (so 
far) in what I have said, Quiim ^po^tasis,** he says, de 
Trimt<fte^ p. X302, ^^cssc ncqueat sine substanti^, nihil vetabat 
quominus trium hypostasum defensorcs hypostasim interdum 
pro substantid sumcrent, pnesertim ubi hypostasis opponitur 
rei non subsistenti ac eJiicientise.” I should wish to complete 
the admission by adding, ** Since an intellectual usia naturally 
implies m hypostasis, tlicre was nothing to hinder usia being 
used, when hypostasis had to be expressed.*’ 

6, After what I have said of usia and hypostasU, it will not 
surprise the reader if I consider that (nature) also, in 
the Alexandrian theology, was equallv capable of being ap- 
plied to the Divine Being viewed as One, or viewed as Three 
or each clothe Three separately. Thus Athanasius says, One 
is the Divine Nature, (sontr, Apoll, ii. i^pn, de Imam, V. 
iin.) Alexander, on the other hand, calls the Father and Son 
tiie hypostatic natures^ end speaks4»of the ^^only 

begotten nature,” (Theod. Hist i. 4,) and Clement of ^ the 
Son’s nature” as ^most intimately near the sole Almighty,” 
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(Strom. vH. 2,) «'ind Cyril of a ‘^generating nature” and a 
V generated ” (Thes. xi. p. 85) and, in words celebrated in 
theological history, of “ the Word’s One Nature incarnate*” 
7. KtSos is a word of a similar character. As it is found in 
y^o/in V. 37, it may be indifferently interpreted of essefice or 
of person ; the Vulgate translates it “ ncque spidem ejus 
vidistis.” In Athan. Orat, iii. 3, it is synonymous with deity 
or usia; as ibUL 6 also ; and apparently in ibid. 16, wiiere 
thej^ Son is said to have the species of the Father. And ^o in 
de Syn, 52. Athanasius says that there is only one “species 
deitatis.” Yet, as taken from Oen. xxxii. 31, it is considered 
to denote the Son ; e.g. Atliah. Orat i. 20, where it is use/* 
as synonymous with Image, In like manner the f.on 

is called “ the very species deitatis.” Bp. 17. But 

again in Athan. Orat. iii. 6, it is lir5*t said that the species of 
t|ie Father and Son are one and the same, then that the Son 
is the species of the Father’s (deity), '^and then that the Son is 
the species of the Father. ^ 

The outcome of this investigation is this : — that we need 
not by an officious piety arbitiarily force the language of 
sc|;>arate Fathers into & sense which it cannot bear ; nor by 
an unjust and narrow criticism accuse them of error; nor 
impose upon an early age a distinction of terms belonging to 
a laler. The words i/sia and hypostasis were, naturally and 
intclligil^ly, for three or four centuries, practically syno- 
nymous, and were used indisenminately for two ideas, which 
were afterwards respectively denoted by the one and the 
other. 
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NOTE V' 

THE Olft’HODOXY OF THE B01>Y OF 1*111: r\nmUL DUEIXC 
TVE SUPREMACY OF AKIANI^M. 

(Vide stfpra^ p. 358.) 

The episcopate, whose action was so prompt and concordant 
at Nicaea on the rise of Ariasiism, did not, as a class or order 
men, play a good part in the troubles conseciucnt upon the 
Council ; and the laity did. The Catholic people, in the 
length anti breadth of Christendom, Avere the obstinate cliain 
pions of Catholic truth, and the bishojis were not. Of course 
• there were great and illustrious exceptions ; first, Athanasius, 
Hilary, the Latin Eusebius, and Phoej>adius ; and after them, 
Basil, the two Gregories, and Ambrose ; there are others, too, 
who suffered, if they did nothing else, as Eustathius, Paulus, 
Paulinus; and Dionysius ; and the^Egyptian bishojis, whose 
weight was small in the Church in proportion to the great 
powel: of their Patriarch. And, on the other hand, as 1 shall 
say presently, there were exceptions to the Christian heroism 
of the laity, especially in some of the great towns. And 
again, in speaking of the laity, I speak j^nclusivcly of their 
parish'priests (so to call them), at least in many ]>laccs ; but 
on the whole, taking a wide view of the history, wc aie 
obliged to say that the governing body of the Church came 
short, a^d the governed w'ere pre-eminent in faith, zeal, 
courage, and constancy. 

This is a very remarkable &ct : but there is a moral in it. 
Perhaps it was permitted, in dkdet to impress^upon die Church 
at that very time passing out of her state of persecution to 


* From the July, 1S59. » 
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her long temporal ascendancy^ the great evangelical lesson, 
that, not the wise and powerful, but the obscure, the un- 
learned, and the weak constitute her real strength; It was 
mainly by the faithful people that Paganism was over;hro»vn; 
it was by the faithful people, under the lead of Athanasius 
and the Egyptian bishops, and in some places supported by 
their Bishops or priests, that the worst of heresies was with- 
stood and stamped out of the sacred territory. i 

Tlie contrast stands as follows : — 


1 . 

1. A.D. 325. The great Council of Nicaea of 318 Bishopt* 
chiefly from the eastern provinces of Christendom, under the 
presidency of Hosius of Cordova. It was convoke against 
Arianism, which it once for all anathematized; and it inserted 
the formula of the ‘^ConsubstantiaPinto the Creed, with the 
view of establishing th^ fundamental dogma which Arianism 
impugned. It is the first (Ecumenical Council, and recog- 
nized at the time its own authority as the voice of the 
infallible Church. It is co received by the orbis terrarum at 
this day. 

2. A.D. 326. St. Athanasius, the great champion of the 
Homoiision, was elected Bishop of Alexandria. 

3. A.i>. 334, 335. The Synods of Caesarea and Tyre (sixty 
Bishopi) against Athanasius, who was therein accused and 
formally condemned of rebellion, sedition, and ecclesiastical 
tyranny ; of murder, sacrilege, and magic ; deposed h-om his 
See, forbidden to set foot in Alexandria for life, and banished 
to Gaul. Also, they received Arius into comniunioci. 

4. A.D. 341. Council of Rome of fifty Bishops, attendkNi 
'^t^y the exiles from Thrace, Syria, &c., by Athanasius, in 

which Athanasius^was pronounced innocent 
. 5. A.D. 341. Great Council of the Dedication at Antioch» 
attended by ninety or a hundred Bidsojis. The coundl 
ratified the prdbeedings of the Councils of CsesareaandTyr^ 
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and placed an Arian in the See af Athanasius. Then it pr^- 
ceededvto pass a dogmatic decree in reversal of the formula 
of the “ Oonsubstantial.” Four or five creeds, instead of 
the Kicene, were successively adopted by the .assembled 
Fatbm« > 

Three of these were circulated in the neighbourhood ; but 
as they wished to send one to Rome, they directed a fourth 
to be^idKiwn up. This, too, apparently failed. ** 

6*. iUD. 345. Council of the creed called Macrosdeh. 
This Creed suppressed, as did the third, the word “ sub- 
stance.” The eastern Bishops sent tliis to the Bishops of 
Wgince, who rejected it 

7. A.D. 347. The great Council of Sardka, attended by 
more that? 300 Bishops. Before it commenced, a division 
between its members broke out on the question whether or 
mot Athanasius should have a seat in it. In consequence, 
seventy-six retired to Philippopolis, 05 the I'hracian side of 
Mount^Haemus, and there c\communicated the Pope and the 
Sardican P’athers. These sccedcrs published a sixth c<jn- 
fession of faith. The Synod ot Sardica, including Bishops 
from Italy, Gaul, Africa, Egypt, Cyprus, and Palestine, con- 
firmed the act of the Roman Council, and restoied Athana- 
sius and the other exiles to their Sees. The Synod of 
Philippopolis, on the contrary, sent letters to the civil 
magistrates of those cities, forbidding them to adn[^t the 
exiles into them. The Imperial power took part with the 
Sardican Fathers, and Athanasius went back to Alexandria. 

8. A.i>. 351. The Bishops of the East met at Sirmium. 
The semVArian Bishops began to detach themselves from 
the Arians, and^to form a separate party. Under pretence 
of putting down a kind of Sabellianism, they drew up a 
new creed, into which they introduced the language of some 
of die anto-Nicene writers on the subject of our Lord’s divi-^ 
tAtfi and dropped the word substance.” 

9. A*n. 353. The Council of Arles. The Bope 8«t to it 
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several Bibho])S as legatee The Fathers of the Council, 
iiicluding the Pope’s legate, Vincent, subscribed tlje con- 
demnation of Athanasius. Paulinus, Bishop of Treves, was 
nearly the only one who stood up for the Nicene i|aitlv,wd 
for Athanasius. He was accordingly banished into^Pbrygia, 
where he died. 

lo. A.D. 355. The Council of Milan, of more than 300 
Bishops of the West. Nearly all of them subscribed the 
conelemnation of Athanasius ; whether they generally sub- 
scribed the heretical creed, which was brought forward, does 
not ai>pcar. The Poise’s four legates remained firm, and St. 
I)ion>sius of Milan, who died an exile in Asia Minor. A'. 
Arian was put into his See. Saturninus, the Dishop of Arles, 
proceeded to hold a Council at Beziers ; and FaLliers 
banished St Plilary to Phrygia. 

u I. A.D. 357-9. The Anans and Semi-Arians successively 
drew up fresh creeds at Sirmtunik 

12 A. D. 357-8. Hosius’ fall. ‘‘ Conslantius used such 
violence towards the old man, and confined him so .straitly, 
that at last, broken by^suflering, he was brought, though 
hardly, to hold communion with Valcns and Ursacius [the 
Arian leaders], though he would not subscribe against 
Athanasius,” Athan. Arian. IJhi. 45. 

13. A.P. 357-S. And Liberius. “The tragedy was not 
ended in the lapse of Hosius, but in the evil which befell 
LiberiHs, the Roman Pontiff, it became far more dreadful 
and mournful, considering that be was Bishop of so great a 
city, and of the whole Catholic Church, and that he had so 
bravely resisted Constantius two years previously. There is 
nothing, whether in the historians and holy fathers, or in his 
40wn letters, to prevent our coming to the conclurion, that 
liberius communicated with the Arians, and confirmed the 
sentence passed by them against Athanasius ; but he is not 
at all on that account to be called a heretic*” Baron. Ann. 
357, 3S-45. %\thanasius says : “ liberius^ after he had been 
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in banishment for two years, gave way, and from fear oi 
threatened death was induced to subscribe. Arian, Hist. 

§ 41. St. Jjerome says ; “ TJberius, tcedio victus cxilii, et in 
hflereVcam pravitatem subscribcns, Roniam (;[uasi victor in- 
traverat”. Chron. ed. Val. p. 797. 

14. A.D. 359. I'he great Councils of Sclcucia and Arimi- 
num, being one bi-partite Council, rcj)resenfing the East and 
West jesijectively. At Sclcucia there were 150 Bishops, iK 
which only the twelve or thirteen from Egypt w'cre chfun- 
pionb of the Nicenc Conbiib-.tantial.” At Ariminum there 

■vovtjre as many as 400 Bishops, Avho, worn out by the artifice 
d.Vlong delay on the imrt of the Arians, abandoned the 
, ** Con&ubstantial,” and subscribed the ambiguous formula 
A^hi(:h the heretics had substituted for it. 

15. About A.D. 360, St. Hilary says; “I am not speaking 
Vf things foreign to my knowledge ; I am not writing about 
>vhat I am ignorant of ; I have heard and I have seen the 
shortcomings of ficrsons >vho arc round about me, not of 
laymen, but of Bishops. For, excepting the Bishop Klcusius 
and a few with him, for the most part the ten Asian pro- 
vinces, within whose boundaries I am situate, are truly 
ignorant of God.” De .Sjv/. 63. It is olxscrvable, that even 
Eleusius, who is here spoken of as somewhat better than the 
rest, was a Semi-Aria n, according to Socrates, and even a 
persecutor of Catholics at Con'>tantiiioj7le,; and, according 
to Sozomen, one <>f tlu'^o wdio were native in causing Pope 
T iberius to give up the Nh ene formula of the “ Coiisubstan- 
tial.” By the ten A'-inii ]>rovin(Xs is me«anl the east and 
south pro^ynccs of Asia Minor, pretty nearly as cut off by a 
line passing from Cyzit.us to leiu ia through Synnada. 

16. A.D. 360. St. Gregory Xazianzen says, about this 
date : Surely the pastors have^done foolishly#; for, excepting 
a very few, who either on account of their insignificance * 
were passed over, or wlio by reason of their virtue resisted, 
and who were to be left as a seed and root for «!he springing 

G G 
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UD again and revival of Israel by the influences of the Spirit, 
all temporiiscd, only differing from each other in this, that 
some succumbed earlier, and others later; some'* were fore- 
most champions and leaders in the impiety, and Others 
joined tlic second lank of the battle, being overcomie by fear, 
or by interest, or by flattery, or, what was the most excusable, 
by their own ignorance.*’ Omf. xxi. 24. 

**17. A.D. 361. About this time, St. Jerome says ; Nearly 
all the chun hts in the whole world, under the pretende of 
j)ea<'C and of the e nperor, arc polluted with the communion 
of the Arlans.” C/nofi, OC the same date, that is, upon 
the Council of Ariminiiin, are his famous words, “ Ingemi It 
totus orbis et se esse Aiianum miratus est.” In Luctf, 19. 

The Catholics of Christendom were strangely rurprised to 
find that the Council had made Arians of them.** 

18. A,i>. 362. State of the Church of Antioch at this 
time. There were four llishop.s or communions of Antioch ; 
first, the old succc.<sion and communion, whic h had pcs.session 
before the Arian troubles ; secondly, the Arian succession, 
which had lately conformed to orthodoxy in the person of 
Mcletius ; thirdly, the now I^tin siirccssiou, lately created 
by lAicifcr, whom some have thought the Pope’s legate there ; 
and, fourthb', the new Arian succession, which was started 
u[)on the recantation of MeU'tius, At length, as Arianism 
was brought under, the evil reduced itself to two Episcopal 
Siu cessions, that of Mcletius and the Latin, which went on 
for many years, the West an<l Egyi>t holding communion 
with the latter, and the East with the former. 

19. St. Hilary speaks of the series of ecclesiastical Councils 
of that time in the following well-known passage : Since the 
Nicene Council, we have done nothing but write the Creed. 
While we fight about word§, inquire about novelties, take 
advantage of ambiguities, criticize authors, fight on party 
questions, have difficulties in agreeing, and prepare to anathe- 
matize eacfi other, there is scarce a man who belongs to 
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Christ Take, for instance, last year's Creed, what alteration 
is there not in it already? First, we have the Creed, whicR 
bids us hoj^to use the Niccne ^ consubslantial ; ’ then comes 
another, which decrees and preaches it; next, the third, 
excui^s Ae word ‘ substance,’ as adopted by the Fathers in 
their simj:)licity ; lastly, the fourth, which instead of ex- 
cusing, condemns. ^Ve determine creeds by the year or by 
the month, we change our own determinations, we prohibit 
our (-Iftinges, we anathematize our piohibitions. ''rhus**we 
either condemn others in our own persons, or ourselves in 
tlie instance of others, and while we bite and devour one 
^*^’j^ther, are like to be consumed one of another.” Ad 
C^st, ii. 4, 5. 

20. A.D. St. Gregory writes ; “ If I must sjicak the 

truth, I feci disposed to shun every conference of Jhshoi)s : 
for never saw I Synod brcnightto a haj)i>y issue, andiemcdy- 
ing, and not rather aggravating, existing evils. For rivalry 
and am^iition are stronger than reasoA, — do not think me 
extravagant for saying so, — and a mediator is more likely 
to incur some imputation himself than to clear up the imjiu- 
tations which others lie under.” — Ep, 129, 


2. 

Coming to the opposite side of the contrast, I observe 
that there were great efforts made on the ]»art of the Arians 
to render their heresy popular. Arius himself, according to 
tl e Arian Philostorgius, “ wrote songs for the sea, and for 
the mill, and for the road, and then set them to suitable 
music^” Hist. ii. 2. Alexander speaks of the “running about” 
of the Arian women, Theod. Hist. i. 4, and of the buffoonery 
of their men. Socrates says tliat “ in the Imperial court, 
the officers of the bed-chamber held disputes with the 

^ The translations which follow are foi the most part from Bohn’s and 
the Oxford editions, the passages being abridged. « 

> G G 2 
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y^men, and in the city, in every house, there was a war of 
dialectics,” iL 2. Especially at Constantinople there were, 
as Gregory says, “ of Jezebels as thick a crop as df hemlock 
in a field,” Orat 35, 3 ; and he himself suffered from' the 
popular violence there. At Alexandria the Arian women 
are described by Athanasius as “ ninning up and down like 
Bacchanals and furies,” and as passing that day in grief on 
A^nich they could do no harm.” Hist. Arian. 59. < 

he controversy was introduced in ridicule into the *liea- 
then theatres, Euseb. v. Const, ii. 6. Socr. i. 6. “ Men of 

yesterday,” says Gregory Ny;>sen, “ mere mechanics, o^ 
liand dogmatists in theology, servants too and slaves tj 4 t 
have been scourged, run-aways from servile work, and philo- 
soi>hical about things incomi)rehensible. Of sudn the city 
is full ; its entrances, forums, squares, thoroughfares ; the 
clothes-vendors, the money-lenders, the victuallers. Ask about 
pence, arid they will (liscuss the generate and ingenerate,” 
&c., &c., tom. ii, p. 898 Socrates, too, says that the heresy 
“ ravaged provinces and cities ; and Theodoret that, quar- 
rels took jHacc in evory city and village concerning the 
divine dogma, the people looking on, and taking sides.” 
Hist. i. 6. 

In spite of these attempts, however, on the part of the 
Arians, still, viewing Christendom as a whole, we shall find 
that tlie Catholic i)opulations sided with Athanasius; and 
the fierce disputes above described evidenced the zeal of the 
orthodox rather than the strength of the heretical party. 
This will appear in the following extracts : — 

I. Alexandria. “ We suppose,” says Athanasius, you 
are not ignorant w'hat outrages they [the Arian Bishops] 
cooimitted at Alexandria, for they are reported every where. 
They attacked^the holy virgins and brethren with naked 
swords ; they beat w'ith scourges their persons, esteemed 
honourable in God’s sight, so that their feet were lamed by 
the stripes, 'S^hose souls were whole and sound in purity and 
all good works.” Alban A/^. c. Arihn. 15. 
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^‘Aceordingly Constantins writes letters, and commences 
a persecution against all. Gathering together a multitu(}e 
of herdsmen and shepherds, and dissolute youtlis belonging 
to the to^, armed with swords and clubs, they attacked 
in ai^od^r the Church of Quirinus : and some they slew, some 
they trampled under foot, others they beat with stripes and 
cast into prison or banished. They haled away many wonxin 
also, and dragged them openly into the court, and insulted 
then^ dragging them by the hair. Some they proscribed; 
froifi some they took away their bread, for no other reason 
but that they miglit be induced to join the Aiians, and re- 
i^ceivc Gregoiy [the Arian IliMiop], wlio had been sent by 
EmiJeror.” A than. Ilht. Ariari. § lo. 

the week tliat succeeded the holy Pentecost, when 
the people after their fast, had gone out to the cemetery to 
pray, because that all refused cominiiiiion with George [the 
Arian Bishop], the commander, Sebastian, straightway with 
a multitude of soldierh proceede 1 to al^a< k the people, though 
it was fhe Lord’s day ; and finding a few i>raying (for the 
greater part had already retired on account of the lateness 
of the hour), having lighted a pile, he placed certain virgins 
near the lire, and cnd'Mvoured to force them lo say that they 
ivere of the Arian faith. And having seized on forty men, 
he cut some fresh twigs of the palm tree, with the thorns 
upon them, and scourged them on the back so severely that 
some of them were for a long time urwJer inediral treatment, 
on accciuit of the tlioms '».\hich had enteicd tlieir flesh, arid 
ethers, unable to bear up under their sufferings, died. All 
those whom they liad taken, both tlic men and the virgins, 
they sentrfivay into banishment to the great Oasis. More- 
over, they immediately banished out of Egypt and Libya 
the following Bishops [sixteenj, and the presbyters, Hierax 
and Dioscorus ; some of them died on the imy, others in the 
place of their banishment. They caused also more than 
thirty Bishops to take to flight.” Apol. de Fug. 7. 
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2. P.GYPT. ** The Emperor Valens having issued an edict 
commanding that the orthodox should be expelled both from 
Alexandria and the rest of Egypt, dejjopulation ruin to 
fm immense extent immediately followed ; some ere dragged 
before the tribunals, others cast into prison, and many tor- 
tured in various wa3's; all sorts of punishment being inllicled 
u]:)on persons who aimed only at peace and quiet.” Socr. 
iv. 24. 

3^ The Monks (i.) of Kgypt. Antony le\c« the 
solitude i>f the desert to go about every part of the city 
[Alexandria], warning the inhabitants that the Arians 
were opposing the truth, and that the doctrines of tb^ 
Apostles were preached on]}' b}’^ Athanasius.” TKeod. lI-fsL 

iv. 27. ^ 

“Lucius, the Arian, with a considerable body of troops, 
proceeded to the monasjenes of Kg>i>t, where he in 
l)erson assailed the assemblage of holy men A\ith greater 
fury than the ruthlcsiS soldiery When these exceUent per- 
son ^ remained unmoved by all the violence, in despair he 
advised the military chief to send the fathers of the monks, 
the h!g}i)tinn Mac ariusand his namesake of Alexandria, into 
exile.” Socr. iv. 24. 

(2.) Of Constafiti'mph\ “ Isaac, on >ceing the emperor 
depart at the head of his army, exclaimed, ‘You who have 
declared war against C^od cannot gain His aid. Cease from 
fighting against Him, and He will terminate the war. 
Restore the pastors to their flocks, and then you will obtain 
a bloodless victor}'.’ ” Thcod. iv. 

(3.) Of Syria ^ &c. “ That these heretical doctrines 

[Apollinarian and Eunoinian] did not finally bficome pre- 
dominant is mainly to be attributed to the zeal of the monks 
of*" this period ; for all the monks of Syria, Cappadocia, and 
the neighbouring provinces were sincerely attached to the 
Nicene faith. The same fate awaited them which had been 
experienced ^by the Arians ; for they incurred the full weight 
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of the popular odium and aversion, when it w'as observed 
that their sentiments wore regarded with suspicion by tlm 
monks.**' So/om. vi. 27, 

(4.) oP CapJ>adocia. “Grcgoiy, the fiUhcT of Gregory 
TheHlogtis, otherwise a most exi client man, and a zcalons 
defendei*of the true and Catholic leligion, not being on his 
guard against the artifn is of the Arians, such was his sim- 
plicity, received with kindness certain men who were con- 
tan^iiUxted with the poison, and '-ul)s<TiI>ed an impiofis 
pioposiiion of ihcir^. This moved the monks to siU'h indig- 
nation, that tlicy vvjth^hcvv fnithwith fioin c'omninnion, 
''vand took with them, after ihc^r <\am]>k‘, a < onsiderabic part 
o\]iis floLk.'^ Kd. IkiKd. ?\lonjl. /// GV'eV Xaz, Orat, 6. 

4 Antioch. ‘‘ Whereas he (the Dishop LconliiiK) took 
part in tffe blasphemy of \iiu., lie maile a point of con- 
cealing this disease, partly for k.u of the multitude, paitly 
Tor the incna<eb of Consiantius ; so those who followed the 
Apostolical loginas g.dn^Ml fjom hin^ neither patronage nor 
ordination, but those who held Aiianisin were allowed the 
fullest liberty of spee< li, and wxre pla< c d in tlic ranks of 
the sacred ministry. l>ut Idaviaii •and Diodouis, who had 
embraced the ascetic al life, and maintained the Apostolical 
dogmas, openl}" withstocxl T.eontiiis's machinations against 
religious doctrine. They thre ilened tliat they would retire 
from the c ommunion of his GlHircb,and would go to the West, 
and reveal his inliigiies. 'rhcjiigh they w’ere not as yet in 
the sacred ministry, but were in the ranks of the laity, night 
and day they used to excite all the p^c^ple to zeal for religion. 
They were the first to divide the singers into two choirs, and 
to icachnhcm to sing in alternate parts the strains of David. 
They too, assembling the devout at the shrines of the mar- 
tyrs, passed the whole night there in hymns to God. These 
things Leontius seeing, did not think it safe to hinder them, 
for he saw that the multitude was especially well affected 
towards those excellent persons. Nothing, however, could 
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persuade Leontius to correct his wickedness. It follows, 
that among the clergy were many who were infected with 
tIPe heresy : but the mass of the people were champions of 
orthodoxy.” Theodor. JlisL ii. 24. • 

5. Edessa. ‘‘ There is in that city a magnificent chprch, 
dedicated to St. Thomas the Apostle, wherein, on account of 
the sanctity of the jdacc, religious assemblies are continually 
held. The Emperor Valen.s wished to inspect this edifice ; 
when, having learned that all who usually rongregated^here 
were enemies to the here.s} which he favoured, he is sai6 to 
have struck the prefet t with his ()wn hand, because he had 
neglected to expel them thence. The prefect, to prevent^ 
the slaughter of so great a number of j)ersons, prival^ 
warned them against resorting thither. But his admonitions 
and menaces were alike unheeded; for on the foil d wing day 
they all crowded to the church, \\hcn the was 

going towards it w'ith a large military force, a poor woman, 
leading her own little child by the liand, hurried hastily by 
on her way to the church, breaking through the rarnks of 
the soldiery. The prefect, irritated at this, ordered her to 
be brought to him, and thus addressed her : ^ Wretc hed 
woman, whither arc you lainning in so disorderly a manner?' 
She rei)lied, * To the same plac e that others arc hastening.’ 

* Have you not heard,' .said he, ‘ that the prefe<'t is about to 
put to death all that .shall be found there?' ‘ Yes,' said 
the woman, ‘and therefore I hasten, that I maybe found 
there.’ ^ And whitlicr are you dragging that little child ? ' 
.said the j^rcfect The woman answered, ‘ That he also may 
be vouchsafed the honour of martyrdom.' The i^refcct went 
back and informed the Emperor that all were ready to die in 
behalf of their own faith ; and added that it would be pre- 
posterous to destroy so many persons at one time, and 
thus succeeded ip restraining the Emi)eror's wrath.” Socr. 
iv. 1 8. Thus was the Christian faith confessed by the 
whole city of Edessa.” Sozom. vL 18. 
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6 . Samosata. ** The Arians, having deprived this exem- 
plary flock of their shepherd, elected in his place an indi- 
vidual .with whom none of the inhabitants of the city, 
whether plbor or rich, servants or mechanic's, husbandmen 
or g^deiiers, men or Avomcn, young or old, would hold com- 
munion, t lie was left tjuite alone ; no one even calling to 
see him, or exchanging a word w ith him. It is, however, said 
that his disposition was cxticnicl3* gentle ; and this is proved 
by w]jat I am about to relate. One day, when he wx^it fo 
bathe in the jiublic baths, the attendants ( losed the dcJbrs ; 
but he ordered the dooih to be thrown open, that the ]u ople 

•t^inight be admitted to bathe with liimself. Pm civing that 
t^y remained in a standing posture bcfoie him, imagining 

• that great deferoiu e towards himself w,is the cause of this 
conduct, lie arose and leh the bath. These pco])lc believed 
that the water had been contaminated by his heresy, and 
ordered it to be let out, and fre-h water to be sniiplidd. 
When he herrd of this circumstance, lu' left tlic c ity, thinking 
that brought no longer to remain in a place wJierc he was 
the object of jniblic aversion and hatred. Upon tliis re- 
tirement of Ivmomius, Lueius was. elec ted as his successor 
by tlie Allans Some young jieisons wcic amiwing them- 
selves WMlh i)Iaying at ball in the market-place ; laieius was 
pa.ssing by at the time, and the ball happened to fall bcneilli 
the feet of the ass on which he was mounted. 'I’he ycjuths 
uttered loud exc lamations, believing that the ball was c.on- 
taminated. They lighted a fire, and hurled the ball through 
i*, believing that by this process* the ball would be fiurified. 
Although this was only a cl'ldi,h deed, and although it 
exliibits ijie remains of ancient superstition, yet it is suffi- 
cient to show the odium which the Arian faction had 
incurred in this city. Lucius was far from imitating the 
mildness of Eunomius, and *he persuaded the heads of 
the government to exile most of the clergy.” I’heodor. iv. 15. 

7. OsRHOENE. “ Arianism met with similar opposition at 
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the same period in Osrhoenc and Caj^padoda. Basil, Bishop 
otf Ca:sarea, and (hvgor}'. Bishop of Nazianzus, were held 
in Iiigh admiration and esteem throughout thesp regions." 
Sozom. vi. 21. 

8. Caj'Paoocia. “ Valens, in passing through Cappadocia, 
did all in hi.'> power to injure the orthodox, and to deliver up 
the (‘hurihes to the Arians. He thought to accomplish his 

more easily on aci ount of a dis])Ute which was then 
l)Llwocn Basil and lujsehius, who govcrnAl.the 
C^hun h of (\csaiva. 'fhis dis^^ n.'sion had hecn the cause of 
Ba'iiTs departing lo Ponius. The people, and some of the 
inou puueifiil and \Nisest men of the city, began lo regar' 
Ku->el)iu?> wiiJi suspicion, and to meditate a sceesaioii iVdin 
his communion. 'Fho emperor «tncl the Ariau Bishops 
regarded the a])scn( c of Ba^il and the hatred of the people 
Uu\;u*<Is> Kusebius, as cirt iiin^tances that would tend greatly 
to tlie success of their designs. But their expectations were 
ulteily fiiistiatod. Ok the fust intelligence of tl:be iijtention 
of the cmi>eror to isiss through Cappadocia, Basil returned to 
C\esaiej, where he eflecled a lecunciliation with Eusebius. 
'I'he projects of Valcns were thus defeated, and he returned 
with his Bishops.” Sozom. vi. 15. 

9. PoNiUS. “ It is said that Avhen Eulalius, Bishop of 
Amasia in Pontus, returned from exile, he found that his 
C’luuch had passed into tlie hands of an Arian, and that 
scarcely fifty inhabilants of the city had submitted to the 
c'ontrol of their new bishop.” Sozom. vii. 2. 

10. Armenia, “That company of Arians, who came 
with Eustathius lo Nicopolis, had promised that they w^ould 
bring over this city to compliance with the commands of the 
Imperial vicar. This city had great ecclesiastical importance, 
both because it w'as the metro{)olis of Armenia, and because 
it had been ennobled by the blood of martyrs, and governed 
hitherto by Bishops of great reputation, and tlius, as Basil 
calls it, was t{;ie nurse of religion and the metropolis of sound 
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doctrine. Fronto, one of the city prcsl)vters, who had 
hitherto shown himself as a c hainpitMi of the truth, througJi 
ambitidn himself up to the enemies of Christ, and pur- 
chased the bishoju »ck of the Arinn , at the price of rcnoun< ing 
the 4 .''ntliolic faith. This v^uked ]woi eechng of KusUthius 
and the^\rians l)roui.iht a mw ^;lojy instead of evil to the 
NicopoHtans, since it gave them an o]>)K)rtimity of defending 
the faith. Fronto, indeed, tlie Vrians (onseerated, but there 
^\.l^ ^ remarkabh' iiii \nimity of ( Icrgy and u[)le in lejec ting 
him. Scan'ely v)ne or tuo d^iks sided with him; on the 
t ontrary. he ber ame the e\t * i idoiiofad \iini ni.i.” IV/a S, 
Voned. j^p. clvii, chiil! 

\ij. Nkomioix. “ I'.ighly ]*m)us ih'cy ])r(}( . <led to 
Nieomedia, and there nlcd to the cinpeior a sup])Iita- 
tor}' iKlition com]>laining of the ill usage to which they had 
been " ubjec ted. Valens, dissembling liis dispJe asure in tl^eir 
*presen< e, u Mt^leitus, the pref< c t, a se( let order to aj)pu* 
hend ^lese persons and to put llu ni k) d«*ath. 'I'he prelect, 
fearing lie should excite the j'c^pukue to a ^ediliou.s move- 
ment against himself, if he att* mpted the ]»ublle e\tMitionof 
many, pi< tcntled to sc‘!>d theih .iw ay inhj exile,” ^r. 
Socr. iv. i6. 

12. C vpi* \i>ocTA. St. llasil sn}s, about the year 372: 
‘^Religious people keep silc nee, but evei} ])Ki .pheinlng tongue 
is let loose. Sacred things aic j#iofanc‘cl ; those of the Liity 
who arc sound in faith avoid the e^ ofworship as sc'hools 
of impiety, and raise their hands in solitudes, with groans 
and tears to the Lord in heaven.” J'p, 92. Four >cais after 
he writes : ‘‘ Matters ha\e come to this jias:, : the people 
have lefWheir houses of i)rayer, and assemble i!i descits,- 
a pitiable sight ; women and children, old men, and men 
otherwise infirm, wretchedly faring in the open air, amid the 
most profuse rains and .snow-.stornis and wfnds and frosts of 
^winter; and again in summer under a scorching sun. To 
this they submit, because tliey will hive np part in the 
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wicked Arian leaven.” 242. Again : ‘^Only one 

o^encc is now vigorously punished, — an accurate observance 
of our fathers* traditions. For this cause the pious are 
driven from their countries, and transported info deserts. 
The people arc in lamentation, in continual tears xt home 
and abroad. There is a cry in the city, a cry in the coun- 
try, in the roads, in the deserts. Joy and spiritual cheerful- 
ness are no more ; our feasts are turned into mourning ; our 
hbiises of prayer arc shut up, our altars deprived of thc^spiri- 
tualWorship.” J£p. 243. 

13. PAPin.AGONiA, &c. thought,” says Julian in one 

of his Epistles, that the leaders of the (ialilceans would feel/-^ 
more grateful to me tlian to my predecessor. For in 

time they were in great numbers turned out of their homos, 
and persecuted, and imprisoned ; moreover, multitudes of 
so-called heretics ** [ the Novatians who were with the 
Catholics against the Arians] were slaughtered, so that 
in Samosata, Faphlagonia, llithynia, and Galatia, and many 
other nations, villages were utterly sacked and destroyed ** 
J£^. 52. 

14. Scythia. The^e arc in this country a great number 
of cities, of towns, and of fortresses. According to an 
ancient i:ustom which still prevails, all the churches of the 
w^hole country are under the sway of one Bishop. Valens 
[the emperor] repaired to the Church, and strove to gain over 
the Bishop to the heresy of Arius ; but this latter manfully 
opposed his arguments, and after a courageous defence of the 
Nicene doctrines, quitted the emj'JCTor, and proceeded to 
another church, whither he was followed by the people. 
Valens was extremely offended at being left alone in a church 
with his attendants, and in resentment condemned Vetranio 
[th& Bishop] to banishment. Not long after, however, he re- 
called him, because, I believe, Hie apprehended insurrection.” 
Sozom. vi. 21. 

15. Constantinople. Those who acknowledged the 
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doctrine of consubstantiality were not only expelled from the 
churches, but also from the cities. But although expulsion 
at first 'satisfied them [the Arians], they soon proceeded to 
the worse extremity of inducing com]:)ulsory communion 
withfthel^, caring little for sudi a desecration of the churches. 
They resorted to all kinds of scourgings, a variety of tortures, 
and confiscation of property Many were punished with exile, 
some died under the torture, and others were put to deajh 
whij^being driven from their c oun try. I'hese atro( itios were 
exercised throughout all the eastern cities, but espenally at 
Constantinople.” Socr. ii, 27. 

^ 16. IiLYRiA, The parents of Tlieodosius were ('liristians 

a^d ^\erc attached to the Nicene doctrine, hence he took 
jjlcasure in the ministration of Asc holms [Bishoj) of I'hcssa- 
lonica]. Ike also rejoiced at finding that the Arian heresy 
had not been recc'ived in Illyria.” So/om, vii. 4. , 

* 17. NEiGiriioURiiooD OFM\crDONiA. “ Theodosius in- 

quired^ concerning the religious sentiments \^hich were 
prevalent in tlie other provinces, and ascertained that, as 
far as AFaccdonia, one form of belief was universally pre- 
dominant,” &a Ibid. • 

1$. Rome. ‘‘With resj^ect to the doctiinc no dissension 
arose either at Rome or in any other of the Western Chuiclies j 
the people unanimously adhered to the form ot belief cstar- 
blished at Nicoea.” Sozom. vi. 23. 

“ Liberius, returning to Rome, found themind of the mass 
of men alienated from him, because he had so shamefully 
yielded to Constantius. And thus it c ame to pass, that those 
persons who had hitherto kept aloof fiom Felix [the rival 
Pope], arfd had avoided his communion in favour of Liberius, 
on hearing what had happened, left him for Felix, who raised 
the Catholic standard.” Boron. Ann. 357. 56. He tells us 
besides (57), that the people would not •even go to the 
public baths, lest they should batlie with the party of 
Liberius. 
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19 Milan. At the Council of Milan, Eusebius of 
yerccllaj, when it was proposed to draw up a declaration 
against Athanasiu-., “said that the Council ought firiSt to be 
sure of the laitli of the Ihshops attending it, for he^had found 
out that some of tliein Avere polluted with heresy. ‘-Accord- 
ingly he brought hnTore the E.ithers the Nicene Cfced, and 
said he was billing to c<)mj>ly with all their demands, after 
they had suI)S(.rib^tl that confcs.sion. Dionysius, Bishop of 
Milan, at once look up the paper and began to wriCe his 
asscht ; but Valens [the Ariaii] violently pulled pen and 
paper out of his hands, crying out that such a course of pro- 
ceeding was impossible. Wltcrcuiion, after much tumult,"' 
the (piestion tame before the people, and gieat was Eie 
distress of all of them 3 the faith of the Church was attacked 
by the Bishops. They then, dreading the judgment of the 
people, transfer their meeting from the church to the Imperial 
ixalace.'' Hilar, ad Const, i. 8. 

Again : As the feast of Easter api>roachcd,thcempicss sent 
to St. Ambrose to ask a church of him, Avhcrc the Anans who 
attended her might meet together. He re[>lied, that a Bishop 
could not give uj) the temple of God I'he pretorian prefet t 
came into the t lnirch, whore St. Ambrose was attended by 
the people, and endeavoured to persuade him to >ield uj) at 
least the Porlian Basilica. The people A\ere clamorous 
against tlic proposal ; and the prefect retired to rejjoit liow 
matters stood to the emperor. The Sunda}' followin^^ St. 
Ambrose Avas explaining the ciced, aa'Iich he AA'as infoTmed 
that the officers were hanging up the Impeiial ha»\-,mgs in 
the Toitian Basilica, and that upon this news the ]>ctM ’e 
AA'crc repairing thither. \Miilc he A\'as offering up •the holy 
sacrifice, a second message came that the people had seized 
an*Arian piiest as he W’as passing through the stiect Ho 
des]>at(*hed a number of his clergy to the spot to rescue 
the Arian from his danger. The court looked on this resis- 
tance of the people as seditious, and immediately laid con- 
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siderablc fines upon the whole body of the tradesmen of the 
city. Several were thrown into prison. In three days’ tiny 
these ti'adcsmen were fined two hundred pounds weight of 
gold, and they said that they were ready to give, as much 
agaifl o^^^ condition that they might n'tain tlieir faitli. ^J'he 
prisons wcTC filled with tradesmen; all the otricers of the 
household, seen'taries, agents of the cmj)eror, and dejicndent 
officers who scived under van\)us count'., were ke[)L wMthm 
doorlA and 'were forbidden to a])iKai in ])iil)lir, iintft^r 
pretence that th*‘y should bear no ])art in sedition. M?n of 
higher r.ink were inonar< with stwere coiisettiunces, unless 
^tlic Hnsilu were "iirienthTcd! . . . 

V- Next inoiniiig the Iktsilua was sinioundcd by soldier'* ; 
but it w'as n‘j)orled, that these soldi(‘»s luul si nt to the 
Kinperor^o tell him, that if he wI>lKd to come abroad he 
might, and tliat they would attend him, if he was going tf) 
the a-'sunbh of the Catholics: olh» rwise, tint they w'olild 
go to jl'icit wiiiili would be held l)y Airl)io**e. hnlcvd, 
the soldiers weic all Catholics, as w’cll as the citizens of 
Milan : th.re were so few heretics there, exccpl :i few' oHb eis 
of the em]>ei\»r and .•'omc Goths. . . 

“ St, Ambrose w'as continuing his dist oiir'^c, wlicn he wsas 
told that the Emperor had withdrawn the s<dduTS from the 
Basilic a, and that he had restored to the tradc.'.men the fines 
w'hic h he had exacted from them. This news gave jejy to the 
people, w'lio exprescaed their delight with ajijilauses and 
thanksgivings; the soKlicrs themselves w^erc eager to biing 
the news, throwing themselves on the altars, and kissing 
them in token of peace. “Eleury’s IJist, xviii. 41, 42, Gxf. 
trans. “ 

20. Christendom generally. St. U ilary to Constantius : 

Not only in words, but in^tcars, w^e beseech you to save 
the Catholic Churches from any longer coiHinuance of the sc 
most grievous injuries, and of their present intolerable 
persecutions and insults, which moreover they are enduring, 
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monstrous as it is, from our brethren. Surely your clemency 
ihoulcl listen to the voice of those who cry out so loudly, ‘ I 
am a Catholic, I have no wish to be a heretic.' ^ It should 
seem eriuitable to your sanctity, most glorious Augustus, 
that they who fear the Jx)rd (toJ and Ifis judgmc|it sfiould 
not be i^olluted and < onlaininated with execrable blasphemies, 
but should have liberty to follow those 15 ishoi)s and prelates 
W'ho both observe inviolate the laws of charity, and who 
cfesire a f)er[>Llual and siin ere peace. It is impossible, it 
is unieasonable, to mix true and ialse, to confuse light and 
darkness, and bring into union, of whatever kind, night and 
day. (iive ])erinis^i()n to the populations to hear the teacji- 
ing of the i)astors whom they have wished, whom they fniEed 
on, vvliom they have chosen, to attend tlieir ccltjbration of 
the divine mysteries, to ofler prayers through tliem for your 
safet}'^ ami pu)spcrity.'' ad Cam/, i. i, 2. 


In draw ing out this eom[)aiisoa between the conduct of the 
Catholic l>isho[)S and that of Ihcir llucks during the Arian 
troubles,! inusi not be uilderstood as intending any conclusion 
inconsistent with the infallibility' of the Kec'lesia docens, (that 
is, the Church vv^hen teaching) and with the claim of the Pope 
and the llisliops to constitute the Churcli in that aspect. I 
am led to give this ('aution, because, for the want of it, I vv'as 
seriously' inisunderstood in some quarters on iny first writing 
on the above subject in the Magazine of May, 1859. 
Put on that occasion I was writing simply' historically, not 
doctrinally, and, while it is historically true, it is in no sense 
doctrinally false, that a Pope, as a private doctor, and much 
more Uishops, when not teaching formally, may err, as we 
find they did err in the fouith cenlurv. Pope Liberius 
might sign a EuSebian formula at Sirinium, and the mass of 
Bishops at Arimlnum or elsewhere, and yet they might, in 
spite of thisei;ror, be infallible in their ex cathedra decisions. 
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The reason oTmy being misunderstood arose from two or 
three clauses or expressions which occurred in the course o^ 
my rem^ks, which I should not have used had I anticipated 
how they would be taken, and which I avail myself of this 
oppolV.unf'y to explain and withdraw. First, I will quote 
the passage which bore a meaning which I certainly did not 
intend, and then I will note the phrases wiiich seem to have 
given this meaning to it. It will be seen how little, when 
thos^ phrases are withdrawn, the sense of the passage, 1 
intended it, is affected by the withdrawal. J said then : — 
“ It is not a little remarkable, that, though, historically 
^apeaking, the fourth century is the age of doctors, illus- 
trabid, as it is, by the Saints Athanasius, Hilary, the two 
•Gregories, Basil, Chrysostom, Ambrose, Jerome, and Augus- 
tine, (and aJl those saints bishops also), except one, neverthe- 
less in that very day the Divine tradition committed to the 
iiffallible Church was proclaimed and maintained far more 
by the faithful than by the Episcopate. 

“ Here of course I must explain : — in saying this then, un- 
doubtedly I am not denying that the great body of the 
Bishops were in their internal belief orthodox; nor that 
there were numbers of clergy who stood by the laity and 
acted as their centres and guides ; nor that the laity actually 
received their faith, in the first instance, from the Bishops 
and clergy ; nor that some portions of the laity were ignorant, 
and other portions were at length corrupted by the Arian 
teachers, who got possession of the secs, and ordained an 
heretical deigy : — ^but I mean still, that in that time of 
immense confhsion the divine dogma of our Lord’s divinity 
was proclai^ned, enforced, nuuntained, and (humanly speak- 
ing) preserved, far more by the Ecclesia docta” than by the 
“Ecclesia docens ; ” that the body of the Epis 'opate was un- 
faithful to its commission, while the body of' the laity was 
faithful to its baptism ; that at one time the pope, at other 
times a patriarchal, metropolitan, or other gre^t see, at 

H H 
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other times general councils^ said what they should not have 
^aid, or did what obscured and compromised revealed truth ; 
while, on the other hand, it was the Christian people, who, 
under Providence, were the ecclesiastical strengtii of Atha- 
nasiiis, Hilary, Eusebius of Vercellae, and other gre^t sdlitaiy 
confessors, who would have failed without them. . . . 

On the one hand, then, I say, that there was a temporary 
lyispensc of the functions of the Ecclesia docens.' The 
body of Bishops failed in their confession of the faith. ♦ ']['hey 
sj)oke variously, one against another; there was nothing, 
after Nicaea, of firm, unvarying, consistent testimony, lor 
nearly sixty years. ... 

“ We come secondly to the proofs of the fidelity of /ine 
laity, and the effectiveness of that fidelity, during that domi- 
nation of Imperial heresy, to which the foregoing passages 
have related.” 

Tlic three clauses which furnished matter of objection 
wore these : — I saidf (i), that “there was a temporary sus- 
pense of the functions of the ‘ Ecclesia docens ; ' ” (2), that 
“ the body of Bishops failed in their confession of the faith.” 
(3), that “general councils, &c., said what they should not have 
said, or did what obscured and compromised revealed 
truth.” 

(i). That “ there was a temporary suspeftseoi the functions 
of the Ecclesia docens ” is not true, if by saying so is meant 
that the Council of Nioeaheldin 325 did not sufficiently de- 
fine and promulgate for all times and all plabes tlie dogma of 
our l^ord’s divinity, and that the notoriety of that Council and 
the voices of its great supporters and maintainers, as Atha- 
nasius, Hilary, &c., did not bring home the dogma to the 
intelligence of the faithful in all parts of Christendom. But 
what I meant by “ suspense ” ( 1 did not say “ suspen- 
sion,” purposely, ) was only this, that there was no authori- 
tative utterance of the Church’s infallible voice in matter of 
fact betweep the Nicene Council, a.d. 325, and the Council 
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of Constantinople, a.d. 381, or, in the words which I actually 
used, “ there was nothing after Niciea of firm, unvarying, 
consistent testimony for nearly sixty years.” As writing 
before thtf Vatican Definition of 1870, 1 did not lay stress 
upo« th^ Roman Councils under roi)es Julius and Damasus.® 
(2). %'hat “ the body of Bishops failed in their confession 
of the faith,” p. 17. Here, if the word “body” is used in 
the sense of the Latin “ corpus,” as “ corpus ” is used in 
theofegical treatises, and as it doubtless would be traifts- 
latcd for the benefit of readers ignorant of the English 
language, certainly this would be a heretical statement. But 
. I meant nothing of the kind. • I used it in the vague, familiar, 
g“^iuine sense of which Johnson gives instances in his diction- 
ary, as meaning “the great iircpondcraiice,” or, “ the mass” 
of Bishoi%, viewing them in the main or the gross, as a 
iiivmlus of individuals. Thus Hooker says, “ Life and death 
^lave divided between them the whole body of mankincf;” 
‘Clarendon, after speaking of the van jf the king's army, says, 
‘ in the body was the king and the prince and Addison 

* A distinguished thcoloj^iaii infers from my words that 1 deny that 
“ the Chuich is m every time the actnum mstrumentum doccndi.” But 
I do not admit tlic fairness oJ this inference. Distinguo; activum instru- 
nientum doccndi vircuale, C. Actuate, N. The Ecumenical Council of 325 
was an cifecti\e authority m 341, 351, and 359, though at those dates 
the Arians were in the seats of teaching. Fr. Perrone agrees with me* 
I. He reckons the ** fideliuin sensus*’ .tmong the ** insiiumciua tra- 
ditionis.*' {Itnmoc. Conapt, |>. 139.) 2. He contemplates, nay he 
instances, the case in which the **sensu5 hdelium** supplies, as the 
“ instrutnentum,** the absence of the other instruments, the ma^iUcruem, 
of the Church, as exercised atNica^a, being always supposed. One of his 
instances ^ that of the dogma de visionc Dei beatihdl. He says t 
** Certe quidem in Ecclcsid non decrat quoad hunc hdci articulum divina 
traditio; alioquin, nunquam is definin potuissrt : verum non omnibus 
ilia erat comperta: divina elociuifi baud satis in re sunt cons|>icua| 
Patres, ut vidimus, in \ arias abierunt scntcntias f liturgise tpssp non 
modicam prse se ferunc difficuUatem. 11 is omnibus succurnt juge 
Fxclcsise magistcnum ; communis pratcrca fidclium sensus.** p. 148. 

H H 8 
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speaks of “ navigable rivers, which ran up into the body of 
I^aly.” In this sense it is true historically that the body of 
Bishops failed in their confesson. Tillemont, quoting from 
St, Gregory Nazian/en, says, souscription (Arienne) etait 
unc dcs dispositions necessaircs pour entrer et pou|l sc^ron- 
server dans Tepiscopat. L’encre etait toujours toute prete, et 
racciisateur aussi. Ceux: qui avaient paru invincibles jusques 
alors, cederent h cette teinpete. Si leiir esprit ne tomba 
pas dans rheresie, leur main n( 5 anmoins y consentift . . 
Peu d’Eveques s’excmterent de ce malheur, n’ y ayant eu 
que ceux que Icur propre bassesse faisait negliger, ou que 
leur vertu fit resister genereusement, et que Dieu conserva^ 
afin qu’il rcstat encore quelque semence et quelque raci6e 
pour faire refleurir Israel.” T. vi. p. 499. In St. Gregory’s 
own words, wXlyv 6\£ywv ayaVf TrdvT€« rov Kcupov ytyovatri' 
TOfTovTOv dWijXiau Sccvcyicdi^cs* o<rov rovs p-h/ wpoTcpov, rov^ 
5 c v<rr€pov tovto 7ra0€lv. Orat. xxL 24. p. 401. JBd^ Pened. 

(3). That genera? councils said what they shopld not 
have said, and did what obscured and compromised revealed 
truth.’* Here again the question to be determined is what 
is meant by the word general.” If I meant by “ general ” 
ecumenical, I should have spoken as no Catholic can speak; 
but ecumenical Councils there were none between 325 and 
381, and so I could not be referring to any; and in matter 
of fact I used the word “ general ” in contrast to ** ecumeni- 
cal,” as I had used it in Tract No. 90, and as Bellarmine 
uses the word. He makes a fourfold division of general 
Councils,” viz., those which are approbata ; reprobata ; partim 
conhrmata, partim reprobata ; and nec manifesto probata 
nec manifeste reprobata. Among the “ reprobata ’^he placed 
the Arian Councils. They were quite large enough to be 
called generalia ; ” the twin Councils of Seleucia and Ari- 
minum numbering as many as 540 Bishops. When 1 spoke 
then of general councils compromising revealed truth,” 1 
spoke of the ^rian or Eusebian Councils, not of the Catholia 

I hope this is enough to observe on this subject. 
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NOTE VI. 

CHRONOLOGY OF THE COUNCILS. 

( Vide supra^ p. 271.^ 

AS The direct object of the foregoing Voliiine was to exhibit 
the doctrine, temper, and conduct of the Arians in Ihefourlli 
tentiiry rather than to wri%c their history, there is much 
incidental confusion in the order in whi< h the c vcnls which 
if includes are brought before the reader. However, in 
truth, the chronology of the ])eriod is by no means clear, and 
the author may congratulate himself that, by the sc ope of his 
• work, he is exemj)t from the necessity of deriding quest^>ns 
relative to 't, on which ancient testimonies and modern 
critic^ are in hopeless variance boOi with themselves anej 
with each other. 

Accc'rdingly, he has chosen onp authority, the accurate 
Tilleniont, and followed him almost throughout. Here, 
however, he thinks it well to subjoin sc.)me tables on the 
subject, taken from the Oxford library of the Fathers, whicJi 
delineate the main outline of the history, while they vividly 
illustrate the diffic ulty of determining in derail the succession 
of dates. 

Principal Events between a.d. 325 and a.d. 381, 

IN Chronological Order. 


I. 

From 325 to 337. 

( Mainiy from TillcmonL 

A.D. 

325. (From June 19 to August 25.) Council of NiCiCA. 
Arius and his partisans anathematized«Qnd banished. 
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Arius to lllyricum. The Eusebians subscribe tlie 
^ Homoiision. 

326 Athanasius raised to the See of Alexandria ^t ttie age 
of about 30. 

32S-9. Eusebius of Nicomedia in favour with Constantine. 
330. An Arian priest gains the ear of Constantine, who 
recalls Arius from exile to Alexandria. 

33/. Athanasius refuses to restore him to communion. 
Eustathius deposed by the Eusebians on a chaBge 
of Sabcllianism ; other Bishops deposed. 

334. Council of Caesarea against Athanasius, who refuses 

to attend it. 

335. Council of Tyre and Jerusalem, in which Arius and 

the Arlans arc formally readmitted. Atjianasius, 
forced by the emperor to attend, abruptly leaves it 
* in order to appeal to Constantine. The Eusebians ^ 
DEPOSE Athanasius, and Constantine banishes 
HIM TO TreveI • 

336. Eusebians hold a Council at Constantinople to con* 

demn Mxu-ccllus on the ground of his Sabcllianism ; 
and to recognize Arius. Death of Arius. 

337. Death of Constantine. The Eusebian Constantins 

succeeds him in the East, the orthodox Constans 
and Constantine in the West. 


2. 


From 337 to 342. 


rxiles recalled by the three new Emperor^; 

(End of June.) Athanasius leaves '1 reves for Alexandria 


(Fmm WtUsius^ Sckels^ 
imte^ 
coH, nmd o. 

Eusebius sends to Pope 
Julius for a Council 


fprvm Batfniux and 
PcfrtviusJ 

Eusebius, &c. 

CovHCiu or Alexan- 
DniA OEyKNDS Atha- 

MASlt^ TO IHB PoPB. 


(Ffom FilUmant ana 
Papthrvke.f 

Eusebius, &C. 
Council, op 
andria, &c. 

(SepL) AtkoMosin* 
goes to Rome * 


CoUNCTT. OP At.EXANDKIA 
nsFBNDs Athanasius 

lO THE POI'I- 

C 


Papal l^egates sent to 
Antioch m>m Rome. 
(Early in year) Atkana- 
sias goes to Rome. 


Papal Legates, && 

(End of yearj A thanes- 
MtusneturHS to Alex- 
andria. 


^ The events in italics are grounded on an hypothesis of the authors who 
introduce them, that Athanasius made two journeys to Roiue, which they 
adopt in order to lighten the difU^uUies of the chronology. 
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141 


(Christmas or before Sept.) 
Council op thr 1 )eotcA- 

TION AT A HI lOCH (Eu* 

^ sebian), not in order to 
anticipate the Council 
atdKome. 

(Lent) Thu Arian Grbt 
^RY IK Alexandria. 
(hArch -> May.) Atha- 
BSCAPRS TO 

Romb» after the Council 
of the Dedication, im* 
mediately before or 
after the Papal Legates 
set out from Rome. 


COUKCIL OF DfOIQA- 
TIOH, S^C , 

in Older to nntii ipate 
the Council at Koine* 


The Papal Legates leave 
Antioch. 


A Romatt Councti. 


•»? 




(April or June.) 

The Papal Legates ai^ 
rive at Antioi h 
(Jan ) The Papal Legates 
leave Antiocm. 


(March or April ) ^ The 
Papal Legates arrive at 
Rome. 


(Ldd of year) Athnnnutn 
returns to Alex n/ntna. 

(Or licginning Lent ) 
Tlie Auian OttbOOKY 
IN At FXANURIA. 

Tlie Papal Legates ar- 
rive at Rome. 

ArnANAsius ESCArRSio 
Rome shortly after the 
Roman Council their 


I (Christnns or befnie 
j Sept.) Council, &C. 
I J 


(Lent ) The AriAn 

CKiOCtKV, &<. 

At llANAMLSBSCArES, 

The Papal T.egates,&r. 
The Popal l.egaies ar- 
rive at Rome during 
the Council ^ere 
(Junetill Aug. or Sept ) 
COUKI IL ( / Romiu 
The Pope's Letter 
TO the Kuskiuans 
immediately after 
the Council. 


s 


Council OF Rome. Tiir 
Pope's Leti &k i o i hr 
Elsebians. 


Council of Romk 
'iHR POPI S LlTTJ « TO 
THE KuSEIUAN!^. i^..C. 


3- 

From 342 to 351. 
(Mainly from Tillemont,) 


345. Council of Antioch (Eusebian), at wliirh the 
Macrostich is drawn up. 

347. Great Council of Sardic:a, at the instance of the 
orthodox Constans. Council of Milan against 
Fhotinus. Ursacius and Valens sue for reconcilia- 
fion to the Church. 

349. Council of Jerusalem, at which Athanasius is present 

Athanasius returns to Alexandria. Ursacius and 
Valens recant, and are recondled at Rome. 
Council at Sirmium or at Rome against Fhotinus. 

350. Death of Constans. The Eusebian Constantius sole 

Emperor. 

351* Great Council of Sirmium, at which Fhotinus is 
^depbsed. First Sirmian creed, &Ci 
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e i'hi>tiii<Li dcpoM'd .... 

3 1 irst birnii.in Creed (betni- 

Arian) 

4 Sik;nea by Pope Liberius wi 
:i LotKlcinn.ition of Aih.'in.i’>i 

5 Count il of Arles (Eusebu 

Ath.in.isius < oiulenincd . . . 
Ciji.sr Council of^ Mii./ 
(I'ustiti.m) Athanabius co 
demned 

7 Kibe of the Etiuomians^ .... 

• S Svihnus ill Alcxindri.i, .'ind 

< icorg^e of Capp.idociii 
V Count il of lie^iers. Hilary 
ilepost tl and baiiibhcd 

10. Presh Coiindl 01 Conference 

at binniuin ^ 

11. Ifectmd .SniTuanCrcttl,thcbla' 
phemyof Potamiusond ilosius 
(1 luintean, if not Anoinueati). . 

13 . Si4;i>cd by llt)siiis, but without 
I iiidt Hilling Athanasius ^ . . 

13 Signed by_ Liberius, ^ith a 
(ondoiuii icion of Athan.isius. 

14. Another tir an alierad^ Ciecd 
signed by Liberius with con' 
demnalioii of Athana lius .... 

15. Count'd id Antioch in favour 

tif Euiuiniiub 

if). It>» Ciccd (Anonwran) .... 

17. Council of Aniyra of 

Itibhops V 

18. Its Creed (Seiiii-Arian) against 

both the Jloinornii.111 .ind the 
Anomceaii, .signed by Li> 
berius 

iQ. Fresh Council or Conference 

' .It Sinniuin 

so Third Sirmian. Creed (Ho- 
iiucon) drawn up by Semi- 

• Arians .... 

it. Signed by Liherius 

as. Pi-PAi^iirE Council of Ari< 

AiiNUM (Homoean) ANi or 

Sbleucia (Semi-Anan) 

aj. Council of Constantinople (Ho- 

mcean) 

94. ('oundl of Antioch (Anomoean) 
35. D£.\TH or CONSTAllriUS.... 
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5 * 

From 361 to 381. 

(I*rom TiJiemont) 

36? Council of Alexandria. 

365. Council of Lampsacus (Semi-Arian or ^laccdonian). 

366. Macedonian Bishops reconciled to the Church at 

Rome. '* 

36^* Council of Tyre for the same purpose. 

373. Death of Athanasius. 

a8i. Second G^cumknicai Council at CoNbfANTiNoi’LE. 
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NOTE VII. 

OMIStSIONS IN THE TEXT OF THE THIRD EDITION. 

r 

( Vide Advertisement), 

Here follow the two sentences, which, as was stated in 
the Advertisement to this Edition, have forfeited their place 
in the text ; — 

1. Supra, j). II (p. 12, ist Ed.), after external obser- 
vers/' the text proreeded. Presenting then the characters 
of a religion, sufficiently correct in the main articles of faith 
to satisfy the reason, and yet indulgent to the carnal mature 
of man, Judaism occupied that place in the Christian world, 
which has since been filled by a corruption of Christianity 
it.self. AVhilc its adherents manifested a rancorous malevo- 
lence,” &c, 

2. Supra, p. 393 (p. 421, ist Ed.), after “ his place could 
nowhere be found,” the text proceeded. ‘‘Even the Papal 
Apostasy, which seems at first sight an^ exception to this 

^ rule, has lasted but the same proportion of the whole dura- 
tion of Christianity, which Arianisni occupied in its day; 
that is, if we date it, as in fairness we ought, from the fatal 
Council of Trent And, as to the present perils»”^&c. 
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